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The Eternal Woman 



CHAPTER I 

A TRANSFORMATION SCENE 

<<So, what you want to say is that I have got nothing 
— absolutely nothing?" 

" My dear young lady, I do not want to say it at all, I 
assure you ; but — much as I regret — " 

She threw up one hand impatiently. 

"No regrets, please! They will not help me. It is 
explanations I want — not regrets." 

There were only two people in the room — a fresh-faced 
young woman in deep mourning, and a small, elderly man 
with dingy grey hair and a dingy brown face, out of which 
looked a pair of sharp, business eyes, their native shrewd- 
ness just now obscured by a very visible embarrassment. 
Although, analysed one by one, there was nothing positively 
defective about any article of his attire, his appear- 
ance succeeded in conveying an undefinably threadbare 
impression. 

In the middle of a large apartment in which tall mirrors 
and olive-green plush played a leading part, and upon a 
handsome though rather gaudy Brussels carpet, these two 
stood opposite to each other. 
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" The explanation can be put into four words — ^There is 
no will.'* 

" And that means 1 " 

"That means that the nearest relative will inherit all 
there is to inherit. As you are aware, you stand in no 
parentage to the deceased ; nothing but a will could have 
given you any rights." 

" There must be something ! " she said impetuously. 
"You cannot have examined the papers properly." 

The little man drew himself up as far as the length of 
his backbone would allow. 

" My dear young lady — I should indeed be unworthy of 
my profession if I had neglected my duty in this respect. 
For years past I have had the management of your — ah — 
patroness's affairs. Every paper of any importance has 
always been confided to my care. Besides, you were 
present when I looked through her desk — and the result ? 
Nil^ absolutely nil ! " 

He sighed — a tobacco-scented sigh — for his task was 
sincerely distasteful to him, and, spreading out his fingers, 
attempted to become engrossed by the seams of the black 
kid gloves bought specially for this occasion. 

"There is some mistake; it cannot have been her 
intention to leave me like this." 

"I know it was not. Whenever I approached the 
subject of a final settlement my lamented client seemed to 
look upon you as her heiress, quite as a matter of course. 
But the subject was, in itself, almost unapproachable ; for 
testaments always have an odour of the tomb about them, 
and you are as well aware as I of the— peculiarities of 
our revered friend. I have urged her — ^give you my 
word of honour that I have urged her — '' he repeated, 
looking up straight this time into the face opposite, as 
though eager to wash his hands of any indirect gmlt in the 
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matter; *'I have pointed out the advisability of making 
everything safe on paper ; bnt, although she never refused, 
she always put off. And really there seemed no espeoial 
cause for hurry. She had scarcely reached middle^age, 
and though frequently ailing, she was ao frequently ailing 
that none of her attacks ever alarmed anybody — ^not even 
the last one of alL Chronic invalids generally die hardest, 
I have observed, though this proves an exception. What 
right had I to press the point ? " 

— " Or what call, either ? Since, if I had bothered her 
it would probably have ended by her putting her affidrs 
into the hands of someone who didn't, and in the loss to 
me of a good client'' — but this last reflection was not 
made aloud. 

<*Well, but since her intentions were so clear, even 
without a will, I don't quite see^" 

At this juncture the dingy little man of business 
became himself again. The smile which tilted up his 
grey moustache at the comers was so unmistakably a 
smile of superiority that even despair would have had to 
stand abashed before it. 

" My dear young lady, intentions are one thing and the 
law is another. The latter, on principle, takes no account 
of the former, ca/n take no account of it, if it would not 
flounder straight into a bog of mere human emotions. 
Although nobody doubts that your late patroness meant 
to provide for you, the fact remains that she did not 
provide ; the legal as well as the logical result of which 
omission is that all the money she died possessed of, all 
her effects — ^movable as well as immovable — go to the 
next-of-kin. The letter of the law — that is all we have 
to go by here, you see." 

She looked at him hard, so hard that once more he 
began to feel uncomfortable. 
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" And I have nothing 1 Absolutely nothing 1 " 

"Nothing beyond whatever private means you may 
possess,'' he stammered apologetically, and then broke off 
short, yet more apologetically, as though at a painful 
recollection. 

The girl looked about her with blank eyes, the fresh 
colour almost washed out of her face. 

" It does seem cruel ! " she said, letting her hands fall 
to her sides. There was that in her voice which made 
her companion fear that she was going to burst into tears. 

"It does indeed,'' he hastened to agree. " Who would 
have thought it? Why, even a verbal declaration made 
before witnesses would have sufficed. If you had sent me 
word when matters took the turn for the bad there is no 
saying whether, perhaps, I might not have obtained such a 
declaration." 

She was not listening to him. She had walked to the 
window and opened it, as though suddenly in want of air. 
It was a fine day in late August, and her brand-new, tight- 
fitting weeds weighed heavily, no doubt. Even the hat, 
with its three or four yards of crape, was still on her head ; 
she had not removed it yet since her return from the long 
and dreary funeral, for it was to-day only that her patroness 
had been laid in the earth. 

With the opening of the window the sounds rushed up 
from the street below — ^that blend of hum and clatter which 
is the voice of every tolerably-frequented street of every 
capital. She stood for a moment with her neck a little 
stretched, as though bathing her face in the freshness of the 
autumnal air, intent, apparently, only on the traffic below ; 
then, drawing back abruptly, closed the window again, for 
she had some questions more to put, and town-dwellers 
know better than to try conclusions with street noises. 

" Who gets it all 1 " 
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" A cousin, a rather distant cousin, but there is no one 
nearer, it appears. Frau von Hehnbach lives in North 
(Germany at present ; I have written to her." 

" Does she need it ? " 

'^ I fear she does, rather badly too. Her husband is in 
the Government service. It is the usual arrangement : a 
small salary and a large family ; these two things seem to 
couple together so naturally, somehow. It is, of course, 
possible, just barely possible, that she may be willing to 
come to some arrangement with you — of her own free 
will, of course, merely out of respect to the obvious wishes 
of the deceased — but people with eight children are not 
generally given to generosity. No doubt she will be 
sincerely sorry for your disappointment, but as to any 
material compensation — ^you know our proverb about the 
shirt being closer to you than the coat^ don't you 1 I wish 
I could conscientiously encourage you to look hopefully 
towards that possibility, but — " 

" Thanks, but I haven't quite come to alms-taking yet," 
said the girl, with a half-laugh. The colour was slowly 
coming back to her face, though consternation was still 
written broad in her eyes. " The trade of beggar has got 
to be learnt as well as any other, I suppose. I'm glad she's 
poor ; it makes it easier. I was afraid she was one of those 
rich people to whom money seems to gravitate naturally. 
I should not mind making place to her and h6r nursery-full 
— if only I had a notion what is to become of me. You 
can't tell me that, I suppose ? " 

" My dear young lady ! Really it is difficult for me to 
say; but if I can be of any assistance to you — in the 
matter of giving advice, I mean," he added in a hurry, 
realising with terror that the expression was equivocal 
enough almost to justify an appeal to his purse — '^ I shall, 
of course, be happy to — " 
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"Yes, yes — I know ; but I have not reached that stage. 
I have to disentangle my thoughts first. It has been just 
a little too quick, you see. I think — if you don't mind — 
I think I had better begin disentangling them at once — 
but alone I mean — I fancy you couldn't help me much 
with thcU" — and she looked significantly and a little im- 
periously at the door. 

It was a wasted command, since, for several minutes 
past, the soul of the little man had been yearning towards 
that same door. Quite surreptitiously he had even been 
backing towards it, calculating meanwhile the probable 
number of seconds that must elapse before he could get it 
safely closed again between himself and this sorely-stricken 
young person, and ardently praying that the inevitable 
hysterics (to his small confidence in women, and yet smaller 
in their nerves, the hysterics seemed inevitable) might 
keep off until then. She was still speaking when he had 
almost sprung at the door-handle, but feeling it safe 
beneath his fingers, stopped short, as though touched with 
some obscure movement of remorse. 

" Of course you understand that any presents you may 
have received from your patroness, anything she may have 
given you in her lifetime— jewellery or so forth — remain 
your property. You need have no scruple in taking them 
away with you." 

" Yes, yes," she said, still looking at the door. 

" Is there nothing I could — had I not better send your 
maid to you ? " 

« My maid 1 What an idea ! What use can a pauper 
have for a maid ? And you have just been proving to me 
that I am a pauper, have you not ? Why, it seems to me a 
question whether I may not have to become a maid myself." 

But the little lawyer had closed the door already and 
was scuttling down the staircase. 
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With another long look around her she sank down on 
to the nearest of ihe oliv&-green chairs. The hysterics 
were not coming — that much was clear, but for all that 
she felt very much like a person upon the top of whose 
head a heavy weight has fallen. Her ears were buzzing, 
and so was her brain ; and if she kept looking about her 
in this wild, pointless sort of way, it was partly in order 
to keep hold of her own identity, to assure herself by the 
sight of the familiar objects about her that she was still 
the same person that she had been half an hour ago— perhaps 
also with the remote thought of gazing her fill on these 
things, during the brief space that was still given her. 
These mirrors and carpets and pictures were outward signs 
of the comfort and ease of the old existence, but with them 
and the like of them she would assuredly have little to do 
in the new. 

"Nothing — absolutely nothing," she said aloud, still 
gazing stupidly about her. 

She was not naturally stupid—- quite the reverse; but^ 
as she herself had remarked, it had all been just a little 
too quick. Yesterday a home, a protector, a future that 
seemed secure ; and to-day — the assurance that she might 
keep the trinkets that had been given her — that was all. 
No transformation scene could have been more complete. 
She looked down at her hands, from which she had pulled 
the gloves — white, well-shaped hands they were. 

** I suppose I can work,'' she reflected. Then, flinging 
them both across her face, she muttered, striving to keep 
down the sob that would rise, — 

*< I wonder if anybody has ever been quite so poor as 
this — quite so alone as I am ? " 



CHAPTER II 

A BBPETITION 

Certainly it would have been difficult, even in this town 
of Vienna, where wrecked existences abound, to find quite 
so solitary a person— socially speaking — one so entirely 
cut off from the natural supports of parentage as was Clara 
Wood at this moment. In its dreary desolation it 
reminded her of another moment in her Ufe, one that 
twelve years ago had prematurely ended her childhood. 

The gas had flared and the whips had cracked and the 
penetrating stable smell had gone through it all. She had 
not been in the arena that evening ; though barely eight 
years old she had sprung through her first paper hoop 
already, but to-night was not her night. From behind 
the heavy curtain that marked the entrance to the circus 
she had watched the evolutions of the " jockey-rider " in 
the yellow tights and the pink jacket. How her eyes 
glowed, how her heart swelled at each burst of applause ! 
There were plenty of children of her own age in the stalls, 
and to each of them she would have wished to cry 
out, — 

" He is my dad, my dad ! do you hear ? Don't you 
envy me ? " 

It is something to be the child of a phenomenon, even 
though only of a circus phenomenon, and in his especial 

8 
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line Martin Wood deserved that title. Horsemanship was 
no word for the feats he accomplished on the backs of his 
saddled or unsaddled steeds ; they were equine acrobatics, 
neither more nor less. And to-night he seemed even 
more fit than usual, spurred on by the storms of 
applause of more reckless and yet more reckless 
performances. 

Clara herself did not see how it happened ; in fact^ it 
was only when one of the storms of applause passed 
suddenly into a sort of terrified murmur, broken by single 
shrieks, that she understood that something had happened. 
There had been a rush to the spot, a knot of men who 
prevented her from seeing what lay on the ground, a 
horse galloping about uncontrolled, and presently the voice 
of the director exhorting the public to keep cahn, and 
something carried past her — something yellow and pink, 
with a dangling arm that trailed in the sawdust. And 
then, in the background, a scream which had seemed so 
familiar that she ran in the direction, and arrived just in 
time to see her mother falling like a log into the spangled 
arms of the clown. 

A terrible night had followed in the little inn where the 
Woods had been lodging for a week past — a night spent 
out of bed, crouching in the comer of the kitchen that 
served as entrance, while people went in and out of her 
mother's room, paying no attention to herself and giving 
no answer to her questions. It was broad daylight when, 
at last, an elderly woman took her by the hand and led 
her through the forbidden door — to show her her mother 
lying quite still and white upon the shabby bed. She had 
died in the night, it was explained to the child, not 
ungently ; it was the shock of the accident yesterday — 
she knew, did she not, that her father had broken his neck 
taking that last jump ? — ^which had killed her. TViesc^ N9^& 
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another little form lying beside this one^a tiny infant 
form with a tiny waxen and quite immovable face. That 
was her little brother, she was told, and he also was dead. 
Everybody seemed to be dead, somehow ; it was so strange 
as to be almost comical, so strange that she found nothing 
at all to say and did not even think of crying. 

On the day after this she first saw the face of her 
patroness, and though it was a singularly plain and 
curiously insignificant face, it yet seemed to her just then 
very like the countenance of an angel of salvation. Even 
the weak good-nature of it sufficed to warm her poor 
desolate little heart. Here was some one, at leasts to 
belong to— and for always, she was told — and who, pre- 
sumably, would be able to give her enough to eat, since 
she wore a silk dress, even on a week-day. 

It was at a fashionable watering-place in Bohemia that 
the '* Eclipse " Circus had been giving its latest representa- 
tions, and tctble (Thdte talk was responsible for bringing to 
the wealthy widow's ears the story of the English "jockey- 
rider's '' fatal accident, which had cost the life of his widow 
and of his unborn child as well as his own. The tragedy was 
appalling enough, in truth, to arrest even the most casual 
attention; but more than the tragedy itself, it was the 
description given her of the little eight-year-old orphan, 
on whose golden head this double blow had fallen, which 
touched Baroness Seifort's heart, or, more truly speaking, 
fired her imagination. The child was sent for, and from 
the moment that she had seen her the widow's mind was 
made up. It was almost impossible to be more gloriously, 
more radiantly handsome than Clara Wood was at eight 
years old, and Baroness Seifort secretly adored handsome 
people. That glowing, peach-like face, that brightly golden 
hair with which the brown eyes contrasted so piquantly, 
did more for the child at that moment than all the pathos 
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of hw orphanhood. And if the colour of the eyes was 
striking, their language was more striking stilL They were 
eyes that seemed to speak aloud, and what they said was : 
— " I am not afraid ! Unhappy I am, but not afraid ! ** 
Not bold eyes, or impudent eyes, or merely merry eyes, but 
essentially courageous eyes, that seemed ready, even now, 
to look all the world in the face 1 But it was not their 
dumb language that decided Clara's fate that day; it 
was the fact that, being the eyes of a brunette coupled 
with the locks of a blonde, they gained the prestige of 
rarity. 

Baroness Seifort herself, this enthusiast of good looks, 
was a little slip of a woman with a little snip of a face, 
which, owing to the precipitancy with which both chin and 
forehead receded, thus Arcing an insignificant nose into an 
unduly prominent position, became almost grotesque when 
seen en profile. Being the plain daughter of a beautiful 
mother who had been heartless enough to taunt her with 
her want of looks and whom she had admired with all the 
depth of which her nature was capable, she had early 
acquired an exaggerated impression of the importance of 
physical beauty. No doubt it was the force of contrast as 
well as the humiliation of her own shortcomings which 
drew her towards every beautiful face she saw. Plain women, 
according to whether they are ungenerous or not, must 
either hate their good-looking sisters or must adore 
them, and this woman, though far from heroic, was not 
ungenerous. The cult of pretty faces was the one 
thing in her colourless life which at all approached to 
passion. 

When an aspirant to her hand appeared — and, of course, 
he did appear in spite of her profile, since to the profiles of 
heiresses quite a different perspective is applied than to 
those of ordinary people — a new possibility aeemod \a «sSs^« 
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If she married she might have a daughter, and why should 
that daughter not be as beautiful as her grandmother f 
She might be able, by proxy at least, to enjoy those 
triumphs of which she had heard and seen so much. She 
knew that the man wanted her money more than herself, 
but she married him for the sake of the child he might 
give her, and also a little because of the straightness 
of features which seemed distinctly to favour her 
hopes. 

And the next disappointment was that she had no 
child. 

Left a widow before she was forty, she decided to have 
nothing more to do with matrimony (men with straight 
features and plain wives do not often make model husbands). 
Now and then the idea of adopting a child, and thus giving 
a certain point to her rather pointless existence — ^f or she 
had no near relations and no obvious work to do in the 
world — dawdled across her mind. But the energy to carry 
the thing through was wanting. If it had not been for 
the opportunity over which she, so to say, stumbled, and 
for little Clara's golden hair and brown eyes, the idea 
would probably have died in the egg. But to look at the 
beautiful child was to see as in a vision the beautiful 
woman she must surely grow into; the triumphs once 
coveted seemed again within the widow's grasp. And the 
little waif was so absolutely alone, so entirely untrammelled 
by undesirable connections — there had not been so much 
as a cousin of either husband or wife forthcoming at the 
funeral — that it would be almost the same as having a 
daughter of her own. The thing was too obvious to be 
neglected. With a little imagination the finger of 
Providence became quite visible. 

Although the adoption was no formal one and brought 
no change of name with it — the Baroness rather thought 
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that the English name had a good sound about it — it 
seemed at first sight to be a miraculously fortunate arrange- 
ment for both parties ; and jet in the main it turned out 
a failure, although not a failure that was ever acknowledged 
in words. 

Was the fault Clara's? Scarcely; though it was she 
who gave rise to the disappointment which caused the 
failure. Nor could Baroness Seifort herself be blamed. 
She was a gentle, timid, insignificant creature, quite free 
of guile, possessing many qualities, but in very small 
quantities ; adorned with all the virtues, but in very thin 
coatings. 

The disappointment began when she noticed that Clara's 
hair was losing its golden gleam. At first she would not 
acknowledge to herself that it was actually growing darker, 
but soon there could be no mistake. It was going to be 
brown hair, not golden, and the wonderful contrast which 
had captured her fancy would be lost. The face also, 
instead of losing that childish roundness which is far more 
enchanting at eight than at eighteen, seemed determined 
not to become an oval ; the fresh-lipped mouth was a trifle 
too large, the nostrils a trifle too wide. The bright brown 
eyes alone kept their glad look of courage, but even they 
appeared smaller now that the other features had expanded, 
and far less striking since the hair had come almost to 
match them in tint. Nor had she acquired the stature 
which a real " beauty " ought to have, that queenly figure 
requisite to dominate a ballroom. With growing dismay 
Baroness Seifort watched the metamorphosis of an excep- 
tionally good-looking child into an only moderately good- 
looking young woman, and, as she watched, her interest in 
the waif and stray whom she had gathered to her meagre 
bosom insensibly cooled. Before Clara was fifteen she 
knew that her dream was dead ; yet, because am^oii^ V^t 
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little spoonfuls of virtues there was also a spoonful of the 
sense of justice, she would not have the girl guess that 
anything was changed* The care with which her education 
was conducted in no way relaxed; her dresses did not 
grow shabbier or her food less plentiful ; and yet, although 
even to herself the widow would have been ashamed to 
acknowledge it, it could only have been this disappointment 
which made the relations between these two — who might 
so easily have been all in all to each other — not as warm 
as they had once promised to be. It had been the 
Baroness's peculiar form of vanity which had been stirred, 
far more than her tiny heart, and, balked of its object, it 
could not help fretting. Something must have leaked out, 
right through the thin coating of good intentions, for, 
somehow or other, Clara half guessed how matters stood. 
Finding herself pushed back upon herself, not by any 
unkindness, but from a lack of some undefinable element 
in the kindness which surrounded her,* she began to reflect 
upon many things and to draw conclusions that seemed far 
beyond her age. The sense of being somewhat of a failure 
floated over, without being able to kill that joy of life 
which had come back to her not so very long after the 
catastrophe. It was not enough to sadden her, but it was 
enough to prevent her feelings towards her benefactress 
from becoming more than a grateful and dutiful regard, some- 
thing altogether different from what she had felt towards 
the wearer of the yellow tights who had been her " dad," 
or towards her third-rate but tender mother. 

Despite her observant spirit Clara was far from being 
that most dreadful of things, a budding cynic ; very much 
the reverse — ^for some want in her nature urged her to put 
aside all reflections that savoured of bitterness, and to be 
glad of the hour as it came. Those very wideawake wits 
of hers — which both poverty and affluence had sharpened 
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in their turn — as well as the absence of any strong call 
upon her affections, made some people think her cold, for 
all her brightness. 

"She has more head than heart," her patroness some- 
times sighed to herself. And this was another reason why 
her interest in the girl had waned. Without understand- 
ing her she yet understood that this was a nature which 
woidd assuredly get beyond her control, and in advance 
she owed her a grudge for it. 

Of course all this was no reason for not providing for her 
future, and never for a moment did the Baroness contem- 
plate pushing her proUgSe back into the street. Some day 
she supposed she would have to face the ordeal of making 
a will, and how real an ordeal this was only her intimates 
knew. Her nerves had always belonged to the shaky 
order, the class of nerves that seem for ever on the look- 
out for something to "jump at," and the shock she had re- 
ceived when she awoke one morning to find her handsome 
husband dead in bed beside her had once for all determined 
the direction in which they should " jump." Neither men- 
tally nor physically was she valiant enough to throw off 
the impression of that ghastly moment, and thenceforward 
tiiat panic-stricken feeling which makes us taste of death a 
hundred times, instead of only once, entered into her blood. 
Anything that could even distantly remind her of the hour 
that must strike for herself some day was carefully put out of 
sight. Her friends knew this so well that they avoided 
visiting her during their periods of mourning, and in 
driving through the town her coachman had strict 
orders to turn into the dirtiest side street rather than 
risk meeting a funeral. If her soul had been wrapped 
up in Clara no doubt she would have found in her 
love strength to overcome her weakness, but as matters 
stood — 
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A little hard, is it not, that the question of a shade or 
two in your hair or of a mUlimitre or so in the width of 
your mouth should cost the loss of a fortune ? 

And when the dreaded moment did come it came so 
softly and so dexterously that the fortunate woman herself 
believed that she was only falling asleep. 

Assuredly Death had been more merciful to the Baroness 
than the Baroness had been to Clara. 

" She might as well have left me in the sawdust of the 
circus where she found me," thought the girl, brooding 
with her elbows on her knees. 

She had the impression of having lived through all this 
once before. Long since had she forgotten what exactly 
she had felt like on the day of the great catastrophe ; but 
in a flash it had all come back to her. Some of the sensa- 
tions of this moment were exactly the sensations of that 
other moment. There was the same rush of bewilderment, 
that same dreadful feeling of belonging to no one in 
particular which had come over her while the elderly 
woman was explaining things to her by the side of her 
dead mother's bed. The details were different, but the 
essence of the thing was the same ; she had been thrown on 
the street then and she was thrown on the street now, and 
these twelve years of ease and comfort seemed likely to 
dwindle into a mere episode. It was not a new experience, 
only the repetition of an old one. 

"It would have been so much simpler to stay there 
once for all, would it not ? " 

A sharp feeling of grudge had risen in her heart, drying 
up the source of those tears of sincere regret which to-day 
she had wept beside the grave of her benefactress. Bene- 
factress ? Did she indeed deserve the title, this poor wea.k- 
ling who had sacrificed her whole future rather than face 
a moment's discomfort ; who, by giving her a taste of the 
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good things of this world, had made the bad ones for ever 
unpalatable to her, who, after teaching her to be rich, con- 
demned her to be poor? 

But, in the very tumult of these reflections, Clara got up 
quickly from her seat, as though the more easily to throw 
off the blackness of thoughts whose dire ingratitude 
startled herself. 

" No, no, — she did not mean it-— she was made like that. 
Besides, what is the good of looking backwards? It is 
forwards that I have got to look, and just as quickly as I 
can, too, since I have no idea of being found here by 
the fortunate heiress." 

It was a situation which required to be faced on the 
instant. Facing slowly backwards and forwards upon the 
Brussels carpet, her hands behind her, a fold in her brow, 
Clara's thoughts began to run : — 

" I shall have to earn my bread somehow, of course, but 
how ? I can't well go back to the circus now ; if I had 
remained there I daresay I should be riding the Iiaute icols 
now. The director would probably have kept me— I know 
I was a promising pupil — but that chance is gone." She 
suppressed another impatient sigh. '' What else is there ? 
I might be a sick-nurse, perhaps — the dear Baroness gave 
me practice enough — but I doubt whether that is my 
vocation. I suppose I shall have to teach something, but 
what ? I fancy I am what people call well-educated ; but 
I don't think I excel in any one direction — in music 
certainly not, and though I can draw a little, I wouldn't 
know how to set about teaching it. My French is good, I 
believe, and, of course, I have got my English — but, ah ! 
fancy the dreariness of running about and giving lessons, 
like that poor Miss Watson, and in Vienna, too, where I 
have been so accustomed to drive I What a pity that I 
have not got one big talent that I could live u^ul lELc^^ 
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I would toil at my violin or my voice, if I had one ! Why 
am I not an artist? What am I, really? Now that I 
come to think of it, I am nothing at all in particular — not 
even pretty ; and I have nothing that I can turn into 
capital, not even one poor little talent, and not even 
my face. If I were a beautiful beggar-maid I 
might perhaps have found a King Cophetua to lift me 
on to his horse, but plain beggar-maids are not nearly 
such touching objects as beautiful ones; that is well- 
known." 

She stopped before one of the tall mirrors on the wall 
and looked at herself hard in the glass. It was quite true 
that she was not beautiful, but she had spoken less than 
the truth when she called herself plain. At twenty, Clara 
Wood was just a fresh-faced, well-built girl of middle 
height, such as dozens are to be met with in the streets every 
day — slender-waisted, full-bosomed, all the attributes of 
womanhood well marked. Some people, indeed, said that 
she was '' good to look at," but this was not because of 
anything remarkable about her features, but because of the 
convincing impression of youth and of health which she 
carried with her like an atmosphere; because of the 
elasticity of her step, the carriage of her shoidders, the 
quickness of her smile, and, above all, because of the 
irrepressible spark in her brown eyes, of which you felt 
certain that it would take a tremendous lot of experience 
to quench, and which, after all, might prove to be un- 
quenchable. For, although they appeared less large, they 
did not appear less courageous than on the day when 
Baroness Seifort had sent for the circus child to her hotel. 

The self-scrutiny ended with a shake of the head, 
quickly followed by a laugh. 

" Not much to go upon there ! I know what I shall do : 
J shs^U consult Fraulein Fohl ; she knows so many people, 
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perhaps she may be able to suggest something. Will I 
find her at her office still, I wonder ? " And Clara looked 
at the heavily-gilt clock on the table. 

" Yes, if I am quick. It is just as well I kept my hat 
on." 



CHAPTER III 

THB "COMING SBX " 

Fbaulein Fohl was still at the office when Clara reached 
it, although beginning to gather up her papers for the day. 
It was a roomy but gaunt apartment, showing all the 
features of an intellectual workshop — ^book-shelves, pigeon- 
holes, paper-baskets, yards of blotting paper, and a small 
ocean of ink. And a workshop it was, or, rather, a battle- 
field, upon whose slightly dusty floor the intrepid editress 
of the Coming Sex had fought many a hard-pitched battle 
with the spirits of Darkness and Betrogression. 

That Clara should have selected Fraulein Pohl for a 
counsellor was almost unavoidable; not only because of 
the limited choice of counsellors at her command — ^for from 
the moment that the Baroness had resigned the hope of 
becoming the chaperon of a beauty her inherent aversion 
to exertion had taken the upper hand, and chronic 
neuralgia had done what was yet required to make of her 
a social recluse — ^but also because it was known that 
Fraulein Pohl enjoyed nothing so much as giving advice. 

The editress was a dark, stout, under-sized pers^pn, whose 
rather broad jawbone was bolstered up on each side by a 
roll of flesh (or possibly fat ?) in a manner which turned 
her face into an almost perfect square. Thick, grizzled 
black hair cut short, a pince-nez which she had some 
difficulty in balancing upon the inadequate bridge of her 
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pug-dog nose, a pair of keen grey eyes which looked at you 
rather fiercely but very straight^ and a wide mouth parsed 
up in chronic defiance of things in general, made out the 
list of her chief features. She also had a slight, a very 
slight, shade on her upper lip, of which she was immensely 
proud, and which she vainly endeavoured to cultivate into 
a recognisable moustache ; fat, short-fingered hands which 
in intervals of leisure she kept folded d la bonne enfant 
upon her capacious stomach ; and a sudden Homeric laugh 
which made even the largest expanses of her person quiver 
visibly. 

If the " sex " required a champion they had evidently got 
what they wanted, for even the most cursory glance revealed 
that she had '< fight " in her, and no end of it, too. Neither 
did she attempt to measure the claims which she put 
forward on behalf of her down-trodden sisters. Female 
sufirage was by no means the last aim of her ambition, nor 
could even the throwing open of every profession ever 
invented hope to satisfy her entirely. She demanded far 
more than that: the demolishing of the last barrier 
between the sexes, the formal recognition of the woman's 
absolute equality to the man upon every field except that 
of a mere accidental difference of construction which, being 
physical, could assuredly be neglected by a generation in 
which the intellectual life was daily gaining the ascendency 
over the physical — the merging, on the field of the mind, of 
the two sexes of the past into the one sex of the future, 
which should be neither man nor woman as at present 
understood, but was to consist apparently of intellectual 
machines encased quite accidentally in human bodies. To 
accept anything less than this would, in Fraulein Pohl's 
eyes, have meant basely to betray the common cause, to 
subscribe ignominiously to the slavery of past centuries. 
The shackles which man had laid upon woma^. ^e^c^ i[iO^ \a 
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be gilded over, they were to be broken, and to the breaking 
of them Fraulein Pohl had devoted not only her life but 
also her fortune ; for it was no personal grievance which 
had driven her into the field, it was what is popularly 
understood as a " call." 

Yet even this intrepid woman had her weak spots in her 
armour. One of her dreams— one of the subservient details 
of the one big dream — was the abolition of all difference in 
the dress of the sexes ; and yet, incredible to say, she had 
never mustered up courage to show herself in bloomers 
even to her intimates. She was known to have ordered a 
suit, and, behind closed doors, she was said occasionally to 
indulge in them. There was even a story about a visitor 
having surprised her in full-blown pants before a pier-glass, 
and having nearly given up the ghost then and there in 
consequence of a most indecent attack of laughter, in which 
the editress herself had ended by joining. But the only 
difference was that she grew rather more careful about 
locking her door. When challenged to put her theories 
about this particular point into practice, Fraulein Pohl 
had her answer ready. Nothing but her aesthetic sense 
kept her from making a spectacle of herself (or might it 
not have been her sense of humour? for, despite the 
Coming Sex, she had a sense of humour — ^in some things). 
The times were not ripe yet for anything as startling as 
this, she sadly acknowledged, but did not for that cease 
exhorting more fortunately-built women to become the 
pioneers of the clothes reform movement. The reform of 
hair-dressing likewise stood on her list, as her own mop of 
a head proclaimed ; but even here she had not as many 
followers as she would have desired. Disciples with scanty 
hair occasionally complied (perhaps in hopes of strengthen- 
ing the growth), while those with good hair kept putting 
off' the evil day. 



** When are you going to divest yourself of that ridicu- 
lous encumbrance ? " she would scathingly inquire, and the 
disciples would laughingly reply, — 

'' Just as soon as you divest yourself of your petticoats." 

Whereupon Fraulein Fohl would laugh her deep but 
comfortable laugh, accompanied by a twinkle in the very 
depths of her editorial eye. 

In such moments it was almost impossible not to love 
her, just as, despite the shade on the upper lip and despite 
the warlike glance, it was unavoidable that the epithet 
^< motherly " should occasionally be applied to her — behind 
her back, of course, since no one would have dared to risk 
her anger by pronouncing so obsolete an epithet to her 
face. 

Fraulein Fohl had a visitor with her, as Clara was in- 
formed by the servant who ushered her in — a yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed young woman, trying to look at her ease upon 
one of the cane-bottomed chairs — nothing softer than cane 
within the four walls of the office— and evidently also an 
applicant for advice. 

" Well, I should vote for the French family," the editress 
was saying briskly as Clara entered. " It will have to be 
something in the old humdrum groove, I suppose, since you 
are not fit for anything else, my poor Ida." 

" I am afraid I am not just yet," said Ida, furtively wiping 
her large saucer eyes ; they were the sort of saucers that 
seem to fill automatically with salt water. 

"Whatever you do don't give way to weakness — ^bless 
my heart, Clara, can that be you ? I never thought to see 
you here to-day ! " 

"I know it is scarcely decent," said Clara, a little 
breathless from the hurry with which she had mounted 
the staircase ; " but I have something to tell you — some- 
thing that will not keep." 
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'* Shall I go away ? " asked the other vidtor, reluctantly 
rising. 

Clara looked at her, visibly hesitating. She knew 
Fraulein Biedl slightly, having met her here once before. 

*' Oh, no, sit still," she said good-naturedly, noting how 
curiosity had tickled the blue-eyed lady's face into sudden 
animation. ''I have no secrets to tell; everyone will 
know it by to-morrow, I suppose. It's only that I've 
turned into a beggar overnight — that is positively all." 

It was now that the saucer eyes became genuine saucers ; 
but Fraulein Pohl, seasoned by an atmosphere of intellectual 
excitement, did not flinch. 

" Sit down, my dear, and let us hear how this is," she 
said with a tone of unmistakable kindness in the very 
bottom of her deep bass voice. 

So Clara, removing an armful of papers from another of 
the cane-bottomed chairs, sat down and repeated, without 
comments, all that she had learnt since her return from 
the funeral. While she told her tale both pairs of eyes 
remained fixed upon her, but both were so shiny — the one 
pair from the effect of sympathetic tears, the other from 
the fact of the light neatly catching the pince-nez — that 
she had not the sensation of being stared at. 

As she finished, Fraulein Biedl was again using her 
pocket-handkerchief, but Fr&ulein Pohl's glassy stare still 
reflected nothing but the light from the window. 

" I never heard of anything so unkind," said the yellow- 
haired spinster at last, tremulously. 

The editress uttered the fragment of a laugh, just enough 
to give one upward heave to the hands which she had kept 
carefully folded in front of her as she listened. 

" Haven't you ? I have—often. It is obvious that you 
have never studied the psychology of cowardice — that 
especial sort of cowardice which has been artificially bred 
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in the yeins of one half of creation by the half which wants 
to take all the credit of bravery to itself. No easier way 
of remaining master than by playing the protector; and 
no better way of playing the protector than to work upon 
the instinct of fear. The poor Baroness is not really re- 
sponsible for her poltroonery ; it is the system which must 
answer for it, of which she is but the product." 

'*' She could not help being like that ; I know it," said 
Clara, who, while not quite following the arguments, was 
glad of the support of any view which helped her to think 
kindly of the deceased woman. 

** But whatever will you do now ? " asked Fr&ulein Biedl. 
** It is a terrible misfortune I " 

** I am not so sure of that." 

The editress put up her hand just in time to catch the 
eyeglass as it dropped from her nose, and now that Clara 
could see her eyes she was rather astonished to note there 
far more interest than pity ; instead of melting with com- 
passion they were sparkling with what looked almost like 
satisfaction. 

<' Not a misfortune ! What can you mean ? 

" Not only not a misfortune, but possibly the greatest 
piece of good fortune which coidd have come to Clara." 

Clara herself maintained a puzzled silence, while Fraulein 
Pohl, having replaced her eyeglass and her hands into 
their former position,'^began to get herself properly under 
way. 

'* It all depends upon whether she knows how to profit 
by it or not — to seize the opportunity by the hair of its 
head, as we say in Q«rman. To tell you the truth, Clara," 
and she turned the dusky square of her face full upon the 
girl, " I have had my eye upon you for long. You seem 
to me to be made of the right metal, and I do not 
easily make mistakes ; you have courage, and ^oxx. Vi^^^ 
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energy, just the qualities we require in our disciples. Also 
you have brains. You will not take it amiss, I hope, if I 
tell you that for some time past I have marked you down 
as a disciple to come. Yes, I have hopes of you, my child 
— great hopes; but, as matters stand, I could not well 
express them. So long as the poor Baroness lived I did 
not feel that I had the right to come between you — ^I could 
not get at you properly, so to say. But now ! You have 
not even her wishes to consider, since she has left you to 
provide for yourself. It is upon yourself alone that it 
depends whether this provision is to be upon the old, 
narrow lines, whether you will be content with the 
wretched pittance, the genteel slavery of the governess or 
the school teacher, the selection of one of those few pro- 
fessions which men have agreed to designate as ' womanly,' 
or whether, throwing old prejudices from you, you will 
enter the arena of life, there to measure yourself against 
man and woman alike." 

Clara, listening intently, took advantage of a pause. 

'* I suppose you mean that I should go in for one of the 
'new' professions? I don't feel any vocation to be a 
governess, I assure you, but I don't think I have any 
vocation either to be a lady-doctor or a lawyer, I have 
certainly felt no yearning for it as yet." 

<< Because your thoughts were never turned in that 
direction. Vocations are far more often than not the 
fruit of opportunity. You have never, I am sure, thought 
of comparing the lot of the poor educational drudge whpse 
daily bread depends upon the goodwill of her employers, 
whose ambition never soars higher than the most meagre of 
provisions for her old age " (a resonant sigh here came from 
Fraulein Riedl's lips), " with that of the woman who, with 
her doctor's diploma in her pocket, knows that nothing but 
her own inefiiciency can stand between her and the attain- 



ment of celebrity and affluence. Do you not think it must 
be glorious to be so independent ? " 

Clara's eyes had become thoughtful. 

"Yes, I can imagine that it would be glorious. But 
even if I had the desire I would not have the money 
for the studies, so what is the use of tantalising 
me?" 

'< I do not tantalise you for nothing. I have my little 
plan ; I made it while you were talking now. You know, 
don't you, that the Coming Sex has instituted a fund out 
of which yearly the expenses of installing one female 
student at the University of Zurich are defrayed, the 
choice of the faculty being left to her. The studentship 
for the year just about to open had been assigned already, 
but it has unexpectedly fallen back upon our hands, 
owing to the severe illness of the applicant. I have the 
disposal of it still, and I propose to give you the first 
chance of it." 

" Oh, Fraulein Pohl ! " was all that Qara could think of 
saying, while from the second listener there came a subdued 
gasp of excitement. 

" I do not think I am making a mistake in my choice. 
Now, it would never occur to me to offer the studentship 
to Ida here ; it is no use giving people harder tasks than 
they are able to perform, is it, Ida ? " and she threw one 
of her most motherly glances in the direction of the deeply- 
confused Fraulein BiedL " One has to fit people's burdens 
to their backs ; that is why I have just been advising her 
to accept a situation with a French family who, strangely 
enou^ wish to teach their children German. She had 
the Sffer,' tQO^of a passage to England — some invalid lady 
wh4i|«foking f(^ a traveUing companion— and very likely 
she might get ^a better-paid place there, since English 
purses are longer than French ones ; but I told bet t\^^ 
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I could never take the responsibility of sending her off in 
so critical a position — ten to one she'd have lost both her 
bead and her invalid before she was halfway across the 
Continent — wouldn't you, Ida ? " and this time Fraulein 
Pohl laughed so sudden and deeply-subterraneous a laugh 
that the folded hands positively jumped as though under 
the influence of an earthquake. 

'^ But with you it is different. Looking at those sensible 
brown eyes of yours, I have often thought what a pity it 
was that so much good, sound intelligence should be wasted 
in drawing-rooms and on tennis-grounds, as they would 
have been wasted if you had remained rich. But now that 
need not be since you are entirely your own mistress. 
The very fact of your isolation is an immense advantage- 
no fussy relations to interfere. Why, it is absolutely 
perfect ! I have my prophetic instincts, my dear, and even 
now, while you were speaking, I had a very clear vision 
of you standing beside a hospital table, with a big white 
apron covering your dress, your sleeves rolled up to your 
elbows, a knife in your hand, hard at work upon a chloro- 
formed patient." 

Fraulein Riedl was weak enough to shudder at this 
juncture, while Clara herself shut her eyes quickly for a 
moment. Perhaps Fraulein Pohl saw the movement. 

" Not that it need necessarily be medicine ; there is no 
objection to your studying law, if you choose ; you have 
the option, as I told you. Who knows whether we may 
not yet live to see you standing in the advocates' box, 
with the eyes of -the whole Court fixed upon you, as you 
demolish the arguments of the Public Prosecutor, who, in 
all probability, will have been trying to crush the exist- 
ence of some poor wretch of a woman wronged by a wretch 
of a man. Just think of the number of cases of child 
murder brought into court in a year, and then let people 
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say, if they dare, that women advooates are not a 
necessity ! " 

" I suppose they are — ^yes, I suppose so," said Clara, a 
little uncertainly. Somehow she could not recognise herself 
in this vision any more than in the last. " But whether 
I am the right person is another question. You are just 
awfully good to me, Fraulein Pohl, but you must give me 
a little time to think over your proposal." 

"As long as you like, my dear. I quite understand 
that you should require time to get used to the idea. But 
I have not much doubt as to your decision. Unless I am 
much mistaken in you, you will end by casting your 
prejudices overboard, that burden of womanhood which 
has been so ingeniously turned into a clog upon our 
actions, and you will do it so effectually that you will end 
by losing sight of the mere accident of sex." 

Here the yellow-haired spinster cleared her throat 
uneasily. 

"But is it necessary to go quite so far as that? Need 
we necessarily forget that we are women? Can't we 
remain what we are, even while taking up one of the 
professions now open to us?" 

Fraulein Pohl's folded hands gave another jerk. 

"At it again, Ida? Trying to get the two ends to 
meet ? — to reconcile the irreconcilable ? I knew you would 
say something of the sort. Ida thinks that she can be both 
a * New ' Woman and an * Old ' Woman at the same time," 
explained the editress, with an apologetic smile. 

The description of Fraulein RiedPs state of mind might 
serve, since for several years past she had been hesitating 
at the parting of the ways, dazzled by the prospects held 
out by the editress of the Coming Sex, and yet with an 
affectionate backward glance at the good old order of 
things which was to be left behind for ever. To \i<^x^^^ 
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as well as to others, she was always doing her best to 
prove that it was quite possible to unite the benefits of 
both systems — that, however learned you were, you need 
not, for that, be less lovable, that because you knew how 
to make a speech did not argue that you could not make 
an omelette ; that, in fact, there was no objection at all to 
your being, simultaneously, both a scientific and a domestic 
paragon. She was quite sure the matter could be com- 
promised if only one could hit upon the right way; whereas 
Fraulein Pohl, who was quite sure it could not, and to 
whom compromises were an abomination, was never tired 
of emptying the cup of her scorn upon so half-hearted a 
disciple as this. 

Perhaps it was the presence of another visitor which, 
to-day, gave Fraulein Riedl the courage to bear up under 
the scorn, and even to advance another argument. 

'^But, after all, one cannot quite ignore nature, can 
one ? " she ventured, with a glance towards Clara which 
was a distinct appeal for help. 

"By nature, of course, you mean love, and by love, 
marriage. Why not call things by their names, my dear ? '* 
Fraulein Riedl grew red up to her yellow hair- roots. 
"I never meant to refer to marriage; I — I was not 
thinking of myself at all." 

"But do you mean to abolish marriage?'' asked the 
puzzled Clara. 

" Not in the immediate future ; the times are not ripe 
for that, nor for many things besides. But when the 
rotten old fastnesses begin to fall, of course that social 
prison-house will fall too." 

Clara said nothing for a moment ; she was apparently 
reflecting. 

" But do you think you will be able to invent anything 
better than marriage ? " 
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" Anything would be better than the present legal sub- 
jection of one sex to the other. Does not a woman sign 
her soul away when she signs the marriage contract ? I 
can never see a bridal couple coming out of church with- 
out thinking of a picture I once saw of a rich Kurd re- 
turning from the slave-market, and, Lord ! how well 
pleased with his bargain, tool'' 

<< But if she cared for him ! " objected Clara, whose eyes 
had strayed to the darkening window. 

Fr&ulein Pohl, in her surprise, put back her head so 
vigorously that her eyeglass rattled on to her lap. 

''I did not expect to hear sentimental remarks from 
your lips, Clara," she said with a touch of severity. " If 
Ida had said that, now — ^but somehow I cannot imagine 
your being content with the position either of a man's 
plaything or of his cook." 

'< One might be more than that," persisted Clara— '* his 
good genius, for instance — his queen." 

The dusk was falling too fast to let Clara judge of the 
exact shade of expression on Fraulein Pohl's face, but the 
voice in which, after a mQ^Ient, she spoke was eloquent of 
many things. 

" You had better confess at once that you would like to 
get married." 

" I believe I would — if the man was nice enough." 

** Perhaps even to have children ? " 

Nothing could more successfully reflect the depth of 
degradation implied in the suggestion than the movement 
with which the editress resettled her pince-nez as she pro- 
nounced the ignominious words. 

« Children ? Oh, as many as possible." 

In the silence that followed the very walls of the office, 
out of whose doors so many hundred copies of the Coming 
Sex had gone forth upon their mission, seemed to be stand- 
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ing aghast at the sacrilegious words pronounced in their 
midst. The audacity of the reply had cut Ida's breath off 
short, while at the same time causing the inevitable 
moisture to rise to her eyes. Not for worlds would she 
herself have confessed to any such desires as Clara thus 
unblushingly proclaimed, and yet even to hear them put 
into plain words made her incorrigible spinster heart 
flutter irrepressibly. Apprehensively she glanced at Frau- 
lein Pohl, wondering how she would take it. 

Fraulein Pohl took it very well ; was she not used to 
fighting her battles inch by inch ? 

"I was forgetting," she said quite gently — it was 
distinctly a tone of indulgent concession — " you are very 
young after all ; you speak with the language of tradition 
and of the natural instincts of your youth. The founda- 
tion of a family has so long been held up as the highest 
object of woman's ambition, she has so long been regarded 
as a mere child-producing machine that she cannot so 
quickly learn to see herself in another light. To open her 
eyes will be the work, of generations ; I am quite aware of 
that. Yet here and there, even to-day, a pair of eyes are 
found strong enough to bear the light of the new day ; 
and, despite that patriarchal hankering after the nursery 
to which you have just confessed, I still believe that your 
eyes, Clara, will be strong enough for this. I do not 
blame you, my dear; you have had no opportunity of 
studying the question ; you have never been led to realise 
on what a vastly higher plane the intellectual stands than 
the physical — ^the mind than the body ; nor can you be 
expected to have grasped the fact that it is only by 
subduing our vulgar animal instincts that we can help 
to make the intellect supreme, instead of only superior. 
It is because they know this and fear our rivalry upon 
this new basis that men attempt to keep us in our place 
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by pretending to adore us — and that place is at their feet, 
of course. If we attempt to rise they weigh us down with 
their brutal embraces ; if we want to speak they shut our 
mouths with their foolish kisses. They call us their 
goddesses, but if we ask for a voice in the assembly we 
are told to run away and play with our dolls— or our 
babies." 

She stopped to fetch a deep breath of indignation, but 
before either of her listeners had had time to ask them- 
selves wonderingly whether any man had ever been bold 
enough to stop Fraulein Pohl's mouth in this fashion she 
was off again : — 

" Man is two things above all else — he is tyrannical and 
he is greedy. It is because he is determined not to part 
with an atom of his power that he so jealously watches our 
evolution from darkness to light, and it is because he likes 
good food that he views with terror the progress from the 
kitchen to the lecture-hall. He is afraid of having to fast, 
but he is yet more afraid of having to obey, or even only 
to yield — and yet yield he will have to in time. With what 
right, I ask you, does one half of humanity sit in judgment 
on the other? Where is the justice of the arrangement 
that makes one sex the arbiter of the other's fate ? We 
have been ruled long enough, surely— is it not time to sit 
down among the rulers ] " 

She drew another breath, very audibly. 

"You will think of all this, my dear," she resumed, 
dropping unexpectedly into an everyday tone, " and I have 
little doubt of the conclusion you will come to. It is 
difficult to imagine you ranging yourself among the slaves. 
You will never breathe freely within the walls of a school- 
room ; the breadth of a University court will suit you much 
better, believe me. The educational treadmill would 
grind the spirit out of you in no time, whereas independ* 
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ence will soon reveal to yourself all that there is within 

you." 

Clara sat still in agitated silence. When Fraulein Pohl 
could manage to remember that she was not composing a 
leading article she occasionally talked common-sense, and 
the girl had been more moved by the last words than by 
any previous ones. 

*' Tou must give me time," she stammered at last ; " I 
will think it over." 



CHAPTER IV 

BECKT 8HABP 

It was almost dark when Clara reached the house which 
had in reality ceased to be her home, and whose roof she 
was determined to quit with the least possible delay. One 
way of doing so had just been shown her ; she had only 
to grasp it in order to have at least the near future settled, 
yet on this point she had come to no conclusion with her- 
self. Not that Fraulein PobPs exhortations had fallen 
upon deaf ears. Certain of the words she had heard had 
found a distinct echo in Clara's soul. To her naturally 
entei-prising spirit there undoubtedly was something ex- 
hilarating in the thought of breaking loose from old con- 
ventions, while to any girl in her peculiar position the 
prospect of personal independence could not help being 
intensely alluring, and since the world was advancing in 
all directions why not also in this ? And yet, and yet, for 
all the plausible arguments used, for all the grain of truth 
which undoubtedly lay buried under the mountains of the 
editress's rhetoric, there was something in it all which 
foiled to satisfy some part of her inner self, and she was 
far too inexperienced to know that this part was nothing 
less than the eternal woman within her, who is neither 
"New" nor "Old," since she belongs to yesterday as well 
as to to-morrow. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all ^oiciQa xsix^Xk 
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necessarily be womanly, just as it is a fact that not all 
men deserve the epithet of ''manly." Womanliness has 
its degrees, as have most other things of this world, the 
instincts of wifehood and maternity being almost as un- 
equally divided as fortune or health. Here and there is 
found a woman who has scarcely more than the rudiments 
of those instincts, while others seem to have been selected 
by nature in order to stand for types of their kind, which 
is just as true as that a horse can be a horse without 
possessing all the most typical qualities of a horse, or that 
a flower can be a flower without by any means being a 
perfect flower. On whom a flawless, well-grown speci- 
men of the divine "rose of womanhood" has been be- 
stowed has been granted the greatest gift on earth, and 
although Clara did not know it, she was one of the 
fortunate ones. As yet she was aware only of a deep 
though unreflecting interest in all that concerned the 
duties of her sex, a quick going out of her heart, almost 
of her hands, towards every pretty child she met in the 
streets. She had been an ideal "doll-mamma" even in the 
days when a rag-doll, stuffed with the circus sawdust, had 
been all she possessed ; and ever since her fifteenth birth- 
day, when the Baroness had timidly suggested that really 
it would be time to put away such childish things, her 
arms had felt strangely empty, and she had been aware of 
a latent envy of every mother of her acquaintance. It 
was, so far, but an enthusiasm in the abstract, so to say, 
since neither her heart nor her senses had yet spoken.. 
Indeed, judging from the fact that she had reached twenty 
without her peace having been disturbed, it would seem 
that her temperament must be exceptionally cool ; or, if 
there was an underlying current, it had, so far, not been 
touched by even the faintest breath of passion. She had 
never analysed her own attitude in the matter, but neither, 
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until to-day, had she ever thought of regretting that she 
had been bom a woman instead of a man. Tet, after 
Fraulein Pohl's harangue, would it be possible to go on 
feeling satisfied with her sex? 

Almost she doubted it, as, tired and perplexed, she went 
from her solitary supper to her bedroom. 

" Perhaps sleep will clear my thoughts," she reflected, as 
she laid her head on her pillow. <' ' Qood counsel comes 
overnight,' as the proverb says." 

But, meanwhile, neither the counsel nor the sleep pre- 
sented itself. In her heated brain a sort of mental see-saw 
seemed to be at work, with a female medical student riding 
on one end — flying robes and all — while on the other sat a 
shabby and very hungry-looking educator of youth. Now 
it was the one, now it was the other who weighed down the 
balance, only to fly skywards again in the next moment. 
It was between these two that she had to choose ; she knew 
it, and the choice seemed to her as momentous as though 
she had been brought into the world again and been given 
her choice of sex. 

" This will never do," said Clara, resolutely, after half- 
an-hour's tossing about. '^ I require my brains and there- 
fore I require my sleep," and, striking a light, she went in 
search of a book to serve as a soporific. 

The one she stumbled upon was Vanity Fair^ which she 
had begun reading on the very day when the Baroness was 
taken ill — she had always been careful to keep up her 
English reading — and with this in her hand she went back 
to bed. 

Sometimes, later on, Clara used to wonder whether, 
supposing she had chanced to pick up any other book but 
just Vanity Fair, her future would have been different ; yet 
these are but idle speculations, seeing that the thing we 
call Fate has a large choice of instruments at its oomm&TMl* 
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Clara had reached the fourth chapter, but found it 
rather difficult to fix her attention upon the graces of 
Joseph Sedley. It was all very amusing, of course, but it 
struck her as futile. 

" And oh, what a mercy it is that these women do not 
exercise their powers oftener! We can't resist them, if 
they do. Let them show ever so little inclination, and 
men go down on their knees at once ; old or ugly, it is all 
the same. And this I set down as a positive truth: A 
woman with fair opportunities and without an absolute 
hump may marry whom she likes. Only let us be thankful 
that the darlings are like the beasts of the field, and don't 
know their own power. They would overcome us entirely 
if they did." 

Clara ran over the passage at first without taking in 
its purport ; it slid over the surface of her mind, so to say, 
and yet not without giving it a little prick in passing. 
She felt just interested enough to read it over again, and 
this time her eyes began to grow wide. 

Then she threw the book on to the satin counterpane and 
frowned at the ceiling. 

Could this thing be true ? It was a man who said it — 
a man whose knowledge of human nature had sometimes 
been compared to that of Shakespeare. " We can't resist 
them if they do " — but if that were really so, then what 
became of the "slavery" so furiously denounced by 
Fraulein Pohl? Women were neither drudges nor play- 
things, it would seem ; they were the supreme mistresses 
of men, and therefore of the world. 

"They would overcome us entirely if they did"— so said 
Thackeray. 

Could it really be true 1 But then — if it was so — i^hen 
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she had said that afternoon that she possessed nothing, 
absolutely nothing, she had been talking nonsense. Even 
without money she was not poor, since she had the 
treasure of her womanhood. That was better even than a 
talent for music, it would appear. And the best of it was 
that it all tallied with her own intimate conviction, which, 
even with the most rhetorical arguments buzzing around 
it, had rebelled against the theories expounded within the 
office of the Coming Sex. It was not so much a new idea 
as a ray of light upon an old idea which had never yet 
become articulate. Why be anything but a woman, if, by 
a man's own confession, woman is as powerful as this — and 
not only beautiful women, that was the comforting part of 
it, since the line is drawn only at a hump ? 

^' And I have no hump ! " said Clara to herself ; " there- 
fore I am as mighty as the others." 

She had always dimly felt that womanhood, apart from 
beauty, had a price of its own, but she had never found the 
form into which to put her thought. 

"Becky was not beautiful, either,'' her reflections ran 
on, '* and yet she never made the mistake of undervaluing 
herself. That was because she had found out the secret — 
how furious men must have been with Thackeray, by-the- 
bye, for blabbing it out in that way ! She at least had 
grasped the fact of her power, which so many women fail 
to do — ^if Thackeray is right. Confidence in themselves is 
what most of them lack, but not Becky, oh, no ! Let me 
see what more she has to say for herself ! " 

And Clara, more wide-awake than ever, picked up the 
book. 

As she read on, breathless, a sort of unwilling admira- 
tion began to grow up within her. Her intellectual self 
could not help bowing before Becky's unfailing cleverness, 
while her moral self sharply condemned. She alwa^% «jdr 
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mired cleverness, she could not help it ; what a pity that 
it should be coupled here with so much that was mean and 
ignoble ! It prevented her from freely enjoying the little 
governess's adventures. How was it that cleverness and 
treachery so often went together ? But need they ? Was 
it necessary to be false because you had brains, or to be 
cunning because you were sharp-witted ? Could you not be 
obliging without being deceitful ? Might not a person move 
dexterously through life, making herself as useful and agree- 
able as circumstances (and her own conscience) permitted, 
without becoming ignoble ? Might not a woman use the 
advantages given her by her womanhood legally instead of 
illegally? In one word, was such a thing as an honest 
Becky absolutely unthinkable? 

Again the book lay upon the counterpane, while Clara's 
thoughts worked busily. Her case and Becky's were 
almost identical ; like Becky she was too poor to keep a 
servant, and therefore would have to do her sweeping her- 
self, as Thackeray has it, which meant that, like Becky, she 
would have to live upon her wits. Supposing she were to 
try whether it were not possible to do so honestly instead 
of dishonestly ? From Becky she would take a lesson — 
and a warning. 

Gradually, yet irresistibly, a scheme of life began to 
spread itself before her. She seemed to have been stand- 
ing before a locked door of which the key had suddenly 
been placed in her hand. She would soon see whether it 
fitted the lock. Thackeray's assertion should be put to 
the test. She would find out whether she really held that 
power of whose possession he assured her. But she would 
use it carefully and discreetly — she felt sure of herself 
there; not to fling herself at men's heads, — only — by 
arousing that spirit of chivalry of which a spark is to be 
found even in the most unlikely breasts — to smooth the 
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Tough road before her ajid procure for herself an agreeable, 
or at least an endurable, existence. Her womanhood, 
coupled to her woman's wit, which would teach her how to 
use it) ought to make her supreme to almost all circum- 
stances of life, but it should be put to no base uses. 
Honesty, here as elsewhere, was undoubtedly the best 
policy, as Becky herself had most bitterly found out in 
the end. 

The programme began to unroll itself quite clearly 
before her mind's eye. The Baroness had always main- 
tained that Clara's head was stronger that her heart, and 
there could at anyrate be no doubt that the one was 
developed in advance of the other. Clara rather inclined 
to her patroness's view of herself, and she was glad that it 
should be so. It simplified the carrying out of the 
programme which the possession of an inflammable heart 
might sadly have complicated. As it was, the cool light 
of reason could show her no objection to her scheme. This 
treasure she had discovered was all the capital she 
possessed ; would it not be folly to let it lie by unused ? 
And as for her ultimate fate, well, again according to 
Thackeray, that lay in her own hands. Whenever she 
had thought of the future she had thought of matrimony 
almost as a matter of course (as every healthy-minded 
young woman does, however furiously she may deny it), 
though entirely in the abstract. Now it would appear 
that she was free to choose instead of being chosen — 
virtually, though not formally. But there was no hurry 
about that ; though she would come there in the end, no 
doubt, she was not minded to part with her liberty just 
yet. Most likely her common-sense would choose for her 
when the time came, rather than her heart. 

" It is just as well that I have that cold English blood in 
-my veins," she said to herself now ; " it will save me from 
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imprudences. Of course, I could only marry a really nice 
man, a true man, an honest man, a man whom it would be 
possible to love, though I do believe I shaU only like him." 

All at once, lying back upon her pillow, she burst into 
a laugh. 

" Oh, how Fraulein Pohl would hate Thackeray if she 
knew ! for really it is Thackeray who is persuading me to 
refuse the chance of the University." 

On this point her mind was already made up. In order 
to wield a woman's power fully, it would be necessary to 
remain a real woman — she understood that. When he 
penned those words Thackeray had no imitation man in 
his mind — indeed, the article was scarcely invented yet in 
his time. 

This part was clear ; but the alternative 1 

"What Fraulein Pohl calls *the educational tread- 
mill,' I suppose ; but I may not have to tread quite so 
long as she imagines. I wish it could be an English or 
a French treadmill, though ; I would give much to be away 
from here. What was that they were saying about an 
invalid lady who wanted a travelling companion ? " 

Clara's brain, stimulated by the exhilaration of a newly- 
born resolve, was working now at high pressure. In less 
than five minutes she had made her plan. She would 
return to the office to-morrow, would get the English lady's 
address, and apply for the post for which Ida Riedl had 
been pronounced unfitted. She was not afraid of losing 
either her head or her invalid on the way — oh, no! It 
meant no more than a free passage to England, no doubt, 
but the thought of finding herself landed penniless in a 
strange country scarcely frightened her. England ? Why, 
it was her father's country, and therefore almost her own. 
How often had she speculated upon her chances of ever 
seeing a land with whose institutions and love of independ- 
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ence she had always felt herself in sympathy ! The sale of 
the trinkets she possessed would enable her to tide over the 
first few weeks. It could not be difficult to find a suitable 
place, she felt sure, since foreign languages were beginning 
to be so largely taught over there — ** and I am fluent in 
both German and French, and what a good thing I kept 
up my English ! After all, it ia a, mercy to have been 
educated, and the dear Baroness spared no pains there, at 
any rate." 

All the bitterness was gone already from the memory 
of her patroness, and right glad Clara was to be rid of it 
too. The stronger nature had forgiven the weaker one, a 
trifle contemptuously perhaps, but heartily withal. 

" Before I get to my last bracelet," thought Clara, quite 
gaily, " it is ten to one that I will have found a place." 

She was afraid of nothing now. A certain joyful reck- 
lessness, some of the devil-go-lucky hopefulness which she 
owed, perhaps, to the streak of Bohemianism in her blood, 
had possession of her now. On the one side she stood 
quite alone ; on the other, the whole world, ever ready to 
range itself against the poor and the solitary, and this 
world she would have to fight single-handed. She had 
looked the situation in the face and felt strong enough to 
grapple with it — indeed, longed already to be in the heart 
of the battle. And this in spite of a few lingering 
memories which reminded her of how cruel the battle 
could be-T-memories of scanty dinners and blank suppers, 
of thin bedclothes and empty grates — ^just enough to imbue 
her with a wholesome dread of poverty — none of those 
morbid terrors to which weaker nerves might have fallen 
victim, but a common-sense view of the undeniable 
advantage of having as much money as you required. It 
was not that she underrated the struggle, but that she 
judged herself able for it. 
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But when it came to telling Fraulein Fohl, the matter 
was not quite so easy. Clara bad never supposed that the 
disappointment so plainly readable upon that square, dusky 
face could cut her so deeply as this. 

**And after I had had such hopes of you too!" But 
further than this she did not protest; for whatever 
Fraulein Pohl had not learnt from life, she bad certainly 
learnt to recognise the look of a person whose mind is 
made up. 

Despondently but loyally, after that one word of re- 
proach, she set herself to fulfil Clara's wishes. The invalid 
lady, it appeared, was Scotch, and wished to reduce rail- 
way travelling by sailing from Hamburg straight to Leith. 
At Edinburgh her relations would meet her, and her 
companion be then free to go where she chose — in other 
words, be thrown upon her own resources. Within a very 
few days the matter was settled. To Clara's immense 
relief the day fixed for the departure fell earlier than that 
of the impending arrival of the fortunate heiress, Frau von 
Helmbach. 

On the very last day she was back again in the office. 
It was strange that even while rejecting Fraulein Pohl's 
guidance she had within the last few days grown more 
intimate with her than with any other woman hitherto. 
She had even opened her heart so far as to hint at her 
programme of life, over which the editress had smiled with 
the good-natured superiority of one who knows better. 

"Exploded ideas, my dear, as you will soon find out. 
You have been given your choice of the old and the new 
groove, and you have chosen the old one. I have far too 
deep a respect for personal independence to want to over- 
persuade you — life will do that, I fancy, without any help 
of mine. But, whatever happens, remember that I bear no 
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grudge, and am ready at any moment to welcome you back 
— should you think better of it. And then — I really don't 
know why I should take so much interest in such a failure 
as you have proved yourself — ^but if you found time to let 
me hear how you get on — " 

" I will write, oh, yes, I will certainly write ! '* said Clara, 
a little chokily, and then, perhaps because there was no 
one else who could serve for a farewell embrace, she flung 
her arms suddenly round the editress's thick neck and gave 
her one big, tearful hug. 

" Very curious that I should have taken so to that girl," 
Fraulein Pohl was saying to herself a minute later, as she 
carefully wiped the glasses of her somewhat blurred pince- 
nez. " But she will come back to me yet, I believe — yes, 
I think she will come back ! " and she nodded her mop- 
head towards the door which had just closed upon Clara 
Wood. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FIBST VENTURE 

** EjIiNEDDKB, ReDBBIDOE, N.B. 

" Station : Redbridge (six miles). 
*' TelegramB : Donndly (four milee), 

"Dear Fraulein Pohl, — Is there not a proverb which 
speaks of the luck which favours the rash? Behold its 
working in me I You will scarcely believe me when I tell 
you that I have got a place already, and what they call a 
'superior' one here — (I shall pick up their Jor^ron pretty 
quick, I imagine). The very heading of my letter-paper 
speaks volumes, does it not ? Have you ever before seen 
anything half so impressive? I suppose I was always 
rather proud of being English, but when I look at that 
printed litany, so eloquent of the British genius for 
practical details, I feel proud ' all over again,' so to say. 
And I can look at it as often as I like, for my writing- 
table is so well stocked that I could start a business in 
stationery to-morrow, if my conscience permitted it — and 
this in the governess's room, mind — so draw your conclu- 
sions as to the rest of the house. Oh, how many new 
things I have got to know! There are four-poster beds 
here, and ' guillotine ' windows, and rooms full of the most 
comfortable arm-chairs you ever sat in — and not covered 
with plush, so that you don't feel afraid of sitting in them 
—-and bathrooms on every landing, furnished with every 
possible appliance for cleaning yourself scientifically (not 
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that there is the smallest chance of your getting dirty), and 
hot-water cans at all hours of the day, and rosy-cheeked 
housemaids who probably sleep in bandboxes, since they 
appear at break of day with their snowy aprons uncreased 
and their snowy caps sitting perfectly straight upon their 
beautifully-frizzled heads — ^not a hair out of place at 7 
a.m., please ! — and hot dishes for breakfast (not counting 
' early tea ' in bed, if you want it), and fresh scones every 
day, and silver salvers for bringing in even a newspaper 
upon, and a butler who looks so paternal, that you are 
almost not frightened of bim, and aibch trees dotted about 
upon siAch a lawn, and open fireplaces, and clocks that 
really go, and bolts that really shut, and gongs that boom 
out exactly to the minute that they are expected to, and 
jugs which are not chipped, even in the governess's room, 
and fresh flowers on the schoolroom dinner-table, and 
quantities of other wonders that I can't think of at this 
moment. The noise of the steamer's screw is not quite out 
of my head yet, which must help to explain incoherency. 
You think, perhaps, that I have fallen into the house of a 
CrcBSus ? l^ot a bit of it ; Sir Alexander Murray is not 
considered to be more than ' comfortably off^' and all this 
is only what they call ' having things nice.' • 

*^ The two points that impress me most, I think, are the 
hot-water cans and the ' early tea.' The steady appearance 
of the former in my room has shed for me a new light upon 
the saying of the Frenchman who concluded that the 
English must be a very dirty people to require so much 
washing. I suppose it is the English blood in my veins 
which makes me take to them so kindly, but I wonder 
whether this sort of thing cannot be carried too far. I am 
beginning to develop a shrinking from ink-spots, which oc- 
casionally strikes me as morbid. 

" As for the < early tea,' I do think it is the most imm.Qr«l 
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institution that has ever been publicly countenanced — a 
mere trap for the weakness of the flesh, a despicable trick 
for the relaxing of self-control. It's far too nice not to be 
wicked — that's the truth of the matter — and I fight a daily 
mental battle over the appetising tray, with the miniature 
breakfast upon it, which the frizzled housemaid brings to 
my bedside, and which — I blush to say it — she presently 
takes away empty. It is ridiculous to pretend that I can- 
not get out of bed without being fortified by that cup of 
tea and that wafer of bread and butter ; and, since I can 
scarcely expect to get through life with * early tea * at my 
command, this artificial fostering of luxurious habits is 
clearly foolish, — and yet — 

** But you wiU want to know how I got here at all. Let 
me begin further back. The journey was smooth, not only 
as regards the North Sea, but also as regards my invalid. I 
very soon found out the way to manage her. You must 
have observed, surely, that there are two sorts of invalids 
— ^those that want to be told that they are better, and 
those that don't. My charge belongs to the second cate- 
gory, as I found out by imprudently observing that the 
change of air was sure to do her good, and noting the 
astonished indignation with which the remark was received. 
< Please don't imagine that I am not dying,' was written 
all over her face — and chronically too. From that moment 
I, of course, refrained from all congratulatory remarks. 
On board ship she developed a rather lively jealousy of any 
other ailments that were agoing. There was no occasion 
for sea-sickness, which I honestly believe she regretted — 
you see it would have been such a glorious opportunity for 
being sicker than anybody else. As it was, she had to 
content herself with having the worst headache on board. 
One lady, whose face was bound up, evidently caused her 
some uneasiness ; but, having ascertained that it was only 
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toothache, she soon calmed down; toothache was too 
commonplace a thing to eclipse her ^wn far more inter- 
esting ailments. Otherwise she gave me no trouble. As 
long as I kept assuring her that she was looking like a 
ghost, she was as contented and meek as a child. Even 
Ida Riedl could have run her on these lines, I do believe. 

"At Edinburgh I handed her over bodily to her re- 
latives, who thanked me profusely, but were too much 
flurried to think of offering me tea. And then — and then 
— well, I will confess that I felt just rather queer for a 
little, rather like one of the empty boxes, of which we 
passed three or four between Hamburg and Leith, looking 
so frightfully small between the water and the sky, so 
hopelessly cut off from the terra firma to which by rights 
they belonged. Those boxes rather haunted me ; at night 
when I lay awake listening to the ceaseless throb of the 
screw, which seemed like the centre of my universe just 
now, since it was that throb which was carrying me to 
British shores and an unknown future, I could not help 
thinking of those forlorn boxes, and sympathising with 
them. Once stranded in Edinburgh I thought of them 
again. It was Sunday, too, which reduced me to in- 
activity ; and, although I had heard of the horrors of the 
Scottish Sabbath, my expectations fell short of the reality. 
Such a universal greyness as this vista of oppressively re- 
spectable, fearfully solid, monotonously clean, stone-built 
streets can surely only be supportable with a full tide of 
humanity flowing between their grim walls; but to-day 
only the comers were decorated by loungers with their 
hands in their pockets — is that a more meritorious way of 
spending the Sunday, I wonder, than that adopted by our 
cheerful Viennese ? If it had not been for an occasional 
child, with a well-groomed mane (generally red), I could 
have cried for the deadness and the sameness of the thixv^^ 
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" My invalid had given me the name of what she called 
a 'frugal' hotel, and there I spent the evening — ^very 
frugally indeed, and not exactly in the wildest of spirits. 

" Next morning I was in the office— the one whose ad- 
dress you procured me, you know — almost before it was 
open. The lady who keeps it looks so little like her occu- 
pation, that at first I thought I must have made a mistake. 
She is tall, graceful, well-dressed, very tired and very 
distinguished-looking, and speaks in so elegant an under- 
tone, that sometimes it is hard to catch what she says. 
Having read your letter, she looked a trifle less tired for 
about a minute. She has heard of the Coming Seac, it 
seems, and approves of your aims (she is not married, I 
may mention). She then proceeded to question me as to 
my attainments, a process during which her spurious 
liveliness visibly faded, and having wearily turned over 
the pages of a register, she almost inaudibly murmured 
the name of Lady Georgina Murray, who had been vainly 
trying to capture a foreign governess for her seven-year-old 
daughter. 

<* ' She is in town at present ; you may as well present 
yourself at her hotel ; though, of course, I know too little 
about you to be able to take any responsibility. It will 
depend upon whether Lady Georgina takes a fancy to you 
or not ; she has rather pronounced likes and dislikes. You 
will be in luck indeed if you get the place. The prelimin- 
ary fee is a gidnea.' 

'' All this in the elegant undertone which was so hard to 
catch ; and with a tired smile I was dismissed — minus the 
guinea. 

<< I went to the hotel, and — well, I can't presume to say 
that Lady Georgina has taken a fancy to me, but — here I 
am ! Honestly, I can't say that I have taken a fancy to 
Aer* I canoot deny that she is imposing. She has the 
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stature of a grenadier, a decidedly ^ genealogical '-looking 
bridge to her nose, and that icy stare of which I have oo- 
casionally read in descriptions of the aristocratic English 
matron, for she is both intensely high-born and intensely 
English, though having condescended to a Scotchman* 
The consciousness of her social superiority never leaves 
her for a minute. She shows it chiefly by doing ill-bred 
things in an ostentatiously high-bred manner, and by 
freezing up harmless people with that terrible eye of hers. 
One of her chief victims is a poor little thread-paper tutor 
who is preparing the younger boy for Eton. I must men- 
tion that this formidable female is, amongst other things, 
a fresh-air fanatic, as, indeed, are most people here. To 
create as thorough a draught as possible seems to be the 
rule of health ; and oh, though it is only September, how I 
do sometimes long for our cosy porcelain stoves ! I had 
yearned after open fireplaces, I confess it ; but I am cured 
already (which the cold caught almost immediately on 
landing is not), 

"Well, Lady Georgina, who is an extreme of the ex- 
tremes, has a standing difference with Mr Todd, who 
visibly shivers all day long — his chest not being very 
strong, I think. It is as good as a play to watch the 
manoeuvres by which, when we are drinking tea in the ex- 
tremely airy entrance hall — which we do on Sundays — the 
unfortunate youth attempts to eliminate the dangers to his 
constitution. If Lady Georgina happens to be engrossed 
in talk he sometimes goes the length of surreptitiously 
closing a window ; but let him be spied as he slinks in the 
critical direction, and the icy eye nails him to the spot. 

" ^ It does grow so stufi^,' she condescends to explain, 
and what else can I do but shiveringly agree ? 

'^ But you must not gather from anything I have said 
that Lady Georgina lives only for this world, 8h<^ \>kaj& «» 
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second and distinctly Puritanical side to her character. 
For instance, she disapproves of alcohol, but her disap- 
proval is measured out according to your social station. 
Ordinary guests, as far as I can gather, whose tastes do not 
require to be considered, since a seat at her table is for 
them honour enough, never get the chance of anything but 
plain water. There are some who are indulged up to the 
point of whisky and water, but I think you require to be a 
baronet in order to obtain even the lightest of clarets; 
while the only champagne corks that have ever been known 
to pop under the roof of King's Hall did so in honour of 
full-blown Royalty. She is quite as anxious about your 
soul as about your pedigree, but her anxiety is measured 
by the same standard as her disapproval of drink. If you 
belong to the people she feels it her duty to give you a 
helping hand towards Heaven; if you have a title she 
seems to think you can manage for yourself. 

''The husband of this imposing woman, as you may 
easily imagine, has not much to say inside the house, but 
consoles himself by a ceaseless activity without. The 
clerical cut of his whiskers, matching his tweed suit so 
strangely, puzzled me until I found out that he really is an 
gex-clergyman, who, having come into a fortune latish in 
life, neatly dropped his former calling overboard, but not 
without spme twinges of remorse, it would seem. The poor 
man is evidently much torn between the good things of this 
world and of the next, and attempts to salve his conscience 
by looking after the temporal and the eternal interests of his 
tenants with about equal zeal — by doctoring their cottages 
and their souls alternately — the latter, of course, with 
Lady Georgina's valuable support. Yet, if he had only 
had souls to look after, and no cottages, would she be 
helping him, I wonder? 

** And now at last I come to my pupil. Ah, my dear 
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Fraulein Pohl, when you spoke of the ' educational tread- 
mill,' both you and I forgot the big compensation which 
such a treadmill holds ; I remembered it in the moment 
that I saw my sweet little Ella's round face — which 
seemed to be beaming at me off the page of a Christmas 
number supplement — all shining with the beneficent results 
of beefeteaks and rice puddings, and early hours, and a great 
deal of soap and water, and framed in the very fuzziest and 
most golden mane that I have seen since I reached these 

shores. To realise that for months — perhaps for years 

she was going virtually to belong to me, was almost 
rapture. You remember my confession in the office ? It 
shocked you, I know, but I am made like that. When I 
determined to become a governess it did not occur to me 
that I was taking a short cut to the fulfilment of my wish, 
but it would seem so — almost. And we have a schoolroom 
dog and marmalade to our tea, and great emulation between 
the two schoolrooms in the matter of rearing animals of 
the most miscellaneous description. Just now there is a 
coolness between the two departments because of some 
piebald mice which owr terrier is accused of having eaten. 
Poor Mr Todd is as frightened of the mice as of the 
draughts, I believe, but the future baronet loves them de- 
votedly; ah, no, to be sure, Percy is not the future baronet; 
there is an elder son, I hear, away somewhere or other just 
now, but expected home soon. Oh, yes, there are compen- 
sations in the treadmill, believe me — which reads, by-the- 
bye, as though that elder son were the compensation, 
whereas I had the piebald mice and the marmalade in my 
mind as I wrote it. 

<' It has gone almost too easily, you will say, to be quite 
like real life. So it has. The hitches will come, I sup- 
pose ; but I don't mean to wear myself out beforehand by 
looking out for them. ' Enough for the day^' e!tc^« l&»d2!i- 
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while you must admit that I have got into comfortable 
quarters. 

*'But I must close, though I haven't given you more 
than a mere aper^u of my impressions. To sum them up, 
I should say that the houses look about ten times as solid 
and the people about ten times as prosperous and at least 
twenty times as respectable (and also as dull) as our dear 
Viennese. Self-respect pervades the landscape. It sits 
alike upon those monumental labourers' cottages which 
seem to have been built for eternity, and upon the faces of 
the sleek, well-clothed, well-fed tradesmen who drive about 
the excellently-kept roads upon their well-cared-for carts, 
full to bursting of good, wholesome, and doubtless expen- 
sive food. Food ! It's a magic word here. I wonder if 
it's the effect of the sea air which makes of eating such a 
tremendously serious business ? It's impossible to walk a 
quarter of a mile without being reminded of the needs of 
the body in the shape of some butcher or baker's van. Yes, 
they undoubtedly know how to take care of their bodies, 
and fine bodies they have made of them too, though both 
Scotch cheek-bones and Scotch jaws are decidedly more 
aggressive-looking than Austrian. Everyone here looks 
bigger, and cleaner, and healthier, and busier, and more 
independent than with us in Austria; they have redder 
cheeks, and fuzzier hair, and all — ^men and horses alike — 
a look of having eaten their fill, and of knowing exactly 
where they are going to and what they will do when they 
get there* I wonder what there is in me that occasionally 
rebels against so much well-fed and well-conducted respect- 
ability? A drop of the circus blood, perhaps? Anyway 
there is something that periodically ' kicks.' And, ah, the 
greyness of those stone houses ! Just now one's eyes are 
cheated by a blaze of autumn fiowers, but they can't last 
for ever — and then % 
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'< More impressions next time. Meanwhile, don't forget 
me quite. It ia nice to know that somebody in the wide 
world cares whether I sink or swim — I mean to swim, 
though. — ^Yours affectionately, 

"Claba Wood." 



J 



CHAPTER VI 

AT THE COUNTY HOTEL 

As Clara's intimacy with Fraulein Pohl was of too recent 
a growth to allow of that lady being entirely let into her 
secrets, it may be as well to supplement the foregoing letter 
by a few details upon which she had not thought it neces- 
sary to touch. 

Princes Street was looking its most smiling best on the 
morning that Clara made her way to the County Hotel, 
but she had eyes neither for the bargains in the shop 
windows nor for the flashing of the sunshine on those of the 
Castle, which seemed to be looking down at her from out 
of the clouds — or a fairy tale — being entirely occupied in 
conning over what she called her stage directions. 

" Take their measure, and then accommodate yourself, if 
you can." Those had been Becky's principles, broadly 
speaking, and they were to be hers. 

" Rather pronounced likes and dislikes," the tired-looking 
lady had said. She wished now that she had pressed for 
an explanation, yet consoled herself with reflecting that her 
informant would probably have been too tired to give it. 
Well, she would just have to find out for herself. 

When the crucial moment came she very nearly lost sight 
of the stage directions, for Lady Georgina was far more 
alarming than any one she had hitherto met, and for quite 
fi.ve minutes she could only keep enough hold of her identity 
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to understand that her measure was being taken, and very 
thoroughly too. Her ladyship had begun by asking her 
whether she were the cook who had been appointed to pre- 
sent herself, and, matters being explained, had thawed just 
enough to point to a chair and to inquire whether she 
minded draughts (door and window were both wide open), 
which Clara had presence of mind enough to answer in the 
negative. Then began a thorough sifting of her claims ; 
her accomplishments, her system of teaching, her pecuniary 
demands, her references — all was evidently to be gone into 
with a depressing thoroughness. By the time it came to 
the references Clara's heart was getting very near the 
region of her boots. Fraulein Fohl's name could have no 
weight in these aristocratic ears ; instinctively she felt that. 

'^ Shade of Becky, oh come to my aid ! " she spasmodically 
reflected, " you would have hit upon a way to tackle her, I am 
sure. As for the likes and dislikes, that is simple enough ; 
she likes people who knock under to her, and she dislikes 
those who don't. I can make a guess at that for myself. 
Will I have to grovel ? Is there no other way of disarming 
the mistrust with which she is mentally dissecting me ? It 
feels awfully like climbing over one of those glass moun- 
tains in the fairy tales ; one can't catch on, somehow." 

In the very thick of these desperate self -questionings the 
draught from the door caused several papers to flutter from 
the table to the ground. Clara stooped to pick them up ; 
one was a tract headed : — "Brands from the Burning," on 
the title-page of which she caught the initials G. M. ; the 
other was a card of invitation with a very smart coronet in 
the comer. It was not the same shape as the coronet 
which Baroness Seifort had used in her armorial bearings, 
yet it helped to put Clara in mind of the other. ' She had 
not thought of the Baroness in the light of a prop, so far 
— ^indeed, the deceased benefactress had never had any ol 
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the characteristics of a prop about her — ^yet now it suddenly 
occurred to Clara that perhaps she might yet lend her a 
hand, even from the grave. 

" I have never been in a place before, Lady Georgina," 
she said, feeling suddenly bolder as she handed back the 
papers, '' and therefore I have got no system of teaching, 
and no character, as you call it. The only reference I 
could give you would be Baroness Seifort, and if Baroness 
Seif ort were alive I should require no reference, for I should 
be provided with everything." 

''Who is Baroness Seifort?" asked Lady Qeorgina with 
a faint movement of interest. 

*' She is the lady who brought me up, and whose fortune 
I would have had if she had had time to make a will." 

" This is rather — curious," her ladyship admitted, upon 
which Clara felt that the right moment had come for teUing 
her history, which she did, truthfully and yet judiciously — 
having by this time regained some confidence—speaking of 
herself as "a child of poor parents," without thinking it 
necessary to mention what their profession had been (to 
pronounce the word '' circus " struck her as too much of 
an experiment), and, when referring to her patroness's 
friends, by preference choosing those who had titles to their 
names. 

As she spoke she could mark the dawn of something 
almost like affability upon the high-bred countenance 
opposite. Evidently it was easier to feel esteem for a 
person who had sat at a Baroness's board and probably had 
her boots unlaced by a maid — ^who, but for a fluke of 
fortune, would perhaps be having them so unlaced at this 
very moment — ^than for the usual average educational 
drudge precariously balanced between two places. It 
almost looked as though the glass mountain were going to 
prove scaleable. She was beginning to " catch on " at last. 
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''This is most — curious/' said Lady G^rgina again, 
thoughtfully. Then, with a quick return of suspicion to 
her pale-blue eyes, — 

"I suppose you can give me proof of this Baroness's 
existence ? " 

"As many as you like," said Clara, having angrily 
reddened for just one moment under that galling gaze. 

"And you have actually never been in a situation? 
That has its advantages, but also its disadvantages. 
Having been accustomed to so much comfort and regard, 
I fear that you may be difficult to please. I have suffered 
a good deal from the airs which girls give themselves now- 
adays," said Lady Georgina, with a frigid sigh. 

" I am not likely to do so, am I, seeing that I was picked 
out of the street?" 

" The street ? Oh, Miss Wood, you did not tell me that.*' 

Clara looked into the outraged face before her, and 
wondered if she had been rash. Well, she was going to be 
rasher still. That tract which she had picked up had given 
her an unexpected clue. 

It was only one of a whole packet, as she had observed 
while she talked, and they all bore the same initials. She 
knew enough of England to know that titles and tracts can 
very well go together, and, seeing that the situation was 
again becoming critical, she resolved upon a bolder move. 
She was going to pronounce that word which a minute ago 
she had rejected as dangerous. 

" Well, the circus, which comes to the same thing, does 
it not?" 

The icy calm of Lady G^rgina's face showed signs of an 
internal convulsion. 

" Oh, Miss Wood, — oh, how can you say so ! The street 
can be innocent sometimes ; the circus is always a hotbed 
of wickedness. And you mean to tell me th&t — " 
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" And yet, if I cannot get a place as a governess, I may 
have to go back there," said Clara, who was growing calmer 
in exact proportion as the author of "Brands from tne 
Burning " grew more agitated. 

" Not if I can prevent it ; you forget the danger to your 
immortal soul ! " 

" Yes, but I have a body too, and that requires to be fed." 

" I admit that," said Lady Georgina, in the tone of one 
who makes a magnanimous concession. " But rather than 
let you run into that danger I would undertake to feed it 
myself, if only I knew — were you parents married, at least 1" 
she inquired sternly. 

"I have a copy of the certificate," said Clara, quite as 
coldly as Lady Georgina had spoken, and after a moment 
she added, more haughtily than she knew, — 

"I was told that my father was a gentleman, but of 
course I was too young to judge of that." 

" Gentlemen have been known to end in circuses," said 
Lady Georgina, hopefully. And to herself she added: 
" Wood isn't necessarily a bad name. I have known some 
Woods with quite fair pedigrees." 

" It is a great risk," she said aloud, after a minute of 
silence during which a hard mental tussle had evidently 
taken place. 

" But if I have no choice but to take it ? " 

"You? Oh, it was my own risk I was thinking of if I 
engage you without further references. I have nothing to 
say against your manners — ^you have evidently been used 
to good society — early surroundings have left no trace ; the 
brand has been snatched from the burning in time ; shall 
it be my hand that hurls it back ? But I shall have to 
consult my husband before deciding" — (somehow, even 
without having seen the husband, Clara put this down as a 
pretext for gaining time) — "and there are a few more 
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questions I should wish to ask — Ah, Nelly, is that yon t " 
for the open doorway was at that moment filled by the 
figure of a visitor. 

'< You will not mind waiting for a few minutes in the 
dressing-room," said Lady Georgina, without any point of 
interrogation in her voice. " We can finish our talk pre- 
sently." 

For the second time Clara reddened ; and, having risen, 
was on the point of turning indignantly, not towards the 
dressing-room, but towards the entrance. Luckily she re- 
membered in time that she was only a governess, and only 
one in ape as yet. It was her sense of humour which came 
to her aid — that and Becky Sharp. Had not Becky put 
coals on the fire quite smilingly when ordered to do so ? 
and waiting in a dressing-room was not worse than that. 
Better begin to learn the new lesson as quickly as she 
could. 

She had been about ten minutes in the dressing-room 
when an elderly gentleman, who seemed to her to be either 
a very sporting sort of clergyman or else a very clerical 
sort of sportsman, bustled in with his hat on his head, and, 
having come to an amazed standstill in front of her, would 
have bolted out again, had not Clara, who had had her fill 
both of solitude and of uncertainty, resolved to rush upon 
her fate. 

" I am not the cook," she said, rising briskly and smiling 
confidently into his rather foolish face— one glance had 
shown her that there was nothing to tremble before here ; 
" I am the governess — at least I hope to be so. Lady 
Georgina has not quite made up her mind about me, I 
believe, but perhaps you can help her to do so. You are 
Sir Alexander Murray, are you not ? " 

"Bless my heart!" said Sir Alexander, pulling off his 
bat with one hand while awkwardly holding the other 
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towards Clara. '^ Never was so taken aback in my life I 
Whoever showed you in here ? Eh 1 ** 

"I showed myself in. I was told to do so. Lady 
Georgina has a visitor, I believe." 

" Eh ? Oh ! I beg your pardon," stammered the clerical 
baronet in some confusion, for the doings of his high-bom 
spouse upon occasion had a way of putting him into an 
abjectly apologetic frame of mind. "Won't you sit down? 
Have you had any tea? Can't I do anything for you? 
Eh?" 

"Tes, you can,'' said Clara, looking at him straight and 
confidently. " I have just told you so. You can make 
me your little daughter's governess. The decision rests 
with you, as Lady Georgina tells me." 

" With me ? Oh, come ! " The idea evidently struck 
Sir Alexander as so irresistible that he very nearly gave way 
to a fit of most unseemly laughter, yet checked himself in 
time, as though fearing for his personal dignity ; something 
must, after all, be due to so High Church a cut of whiskers. 

" Of course, I have no right to expect you to trust me ; 
but you might try me at least. Lady Georgina has given 
me to understand that governesses are generally insupport- 
able ; but I have never been a governess before ; so, at any- 
rate, if I am insupportable I shall probably be so in a dif- 
ferent way from the others, don't you see ? " 

" Oh, come ! " said the baronet again, and this time, in 
utter disregard of the clerical whiskers, his gravity went 
to the winds. 

"Well, at anyrate, you aren't quite so— quite so — serious 
as most of them are," he remarked, having with an effort 
recovered his composure. "Governesses generally have 
long faces, I notice, while yours — " 

" Mine is as round as a clock — T know it, alas ! " 

Sir Alexander seemed on the point of going off again, 
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but Clara had heard a sound in the room alongside, and 
knew that time was short. 

" You will give me your vote, will you not ] " she asked, 
with far more pressure in her eyes than she was at all 
aware of. 

She was not thinking of either Becky Sharp or of 
Thackeray just then, but was acting as impulse dictated, 
on the need of the moment. This man's good-will had to 
be secured, if possible, and instinct showed her the way to 
secure it as clearly as ten Thackerays could have done. 
That advantage which the mere fact of being a woman 
gives to every daughter of Eve opposite to every man, old 
or young, came to her now, quite naturally, and, so to say, 
automatically. She had no thought of gaining this old 
man's admiration in any way — would have had no use for 
it if she had gained it— and yet, even without the shadow 
of an afterthought in her mind, that mysterious influence 
of sex which makes itself felt quite irrespective of what 
would appear to be its own logic — even when nothing is 
offered, and nothing asked for beyond an exchange of 
civilities — was at work here, as it always is at work 
wherever a man and a woman of any age or of any possible 
sort of outward appearance are concerned. Although, 
consciously, Clara was aiming neither at the rdle of the 
playful coquette nor of the filial suppliant, yet it was 
only because she was a woman that she was able to put 
the right tone into her voice and the right look into 
her eyes — those courageous brown eyes that would take no 
denial. 

Even before Sir Alexander had put out his hand again 
she could see that the battle was gained. 

"Yes, I will give you my vote," said the baronet, 
heartily, while to himself he added, " A nice, good-tempered 
girl that, quite a cheery person to have about the house — 
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will keep us alive after that hang-dog Miss Speers. And 
fine eyes, yes, decidedly fine eyes." 

For to say that a man is grey-haired himself, and ever so 
model a husband and father, does not necessarily mean to 
say that he is blind, does it ? 

" Really, it's easier than I thought," Clara was saying to 
herself, half an hour later, as she left the County Hotel 
with two copies of "Brands from the Burning" in her 
pocket. " If Becky is not pleased with her pupil, she 
ought to be. Hurrah for Thackeray ! " 

And meanwhile Lady G^orgina was explaining matters 
to her spouse. 

" It's snatching her from perdition, you see. If she really 
went back to the circus, I should almost feel responsible. 
And that Baroness does seem to have given her quite a 
distingy^ education. Her not having been in a place is 
bad, but not so bad as having been in a middle-class place, 
like Miss Speers, and teaching Ella to pick her teeth. And 
then," thoughtfully added her ladyship, " though the circus 
is bad too, it might come in useful, in case she has to be 
reminded of her position." 



CHAPTER VII 

AN EXPERIMENT 

Perhaps it was only natural that Clara, elated by the 

success of her first venture, should feel in particularly 

good humour with herself, with Thackeray, and with life 

in general ; and had this elation remained within proper 

bounds there was no reason why the comfortable quarters 

into which she had got should not have remained hers for 

years, instead of only for weeks, as unfortunately proved 

to be the case. That she had successfully taken the 

measure of the inhabitants of Kilnedder was proved by the 

growing affability of Lady Georgina, as well as by the fact 

that Sir Alexander had already twice come to her for 

advice — once about a cottage under construction, being 

anxious to know more about Austrian rural architecture, 

and once about a sick woman in the village who had 

nobody to read the Bible aloud to her. Lady Georgina 

having struck work before the atmosphere of the room. 

Clara readily gave all the architectural information she 

possessed, and offered to do' the reading herself; and 

although both these moves were dictated by the desire to 

make herself as useful to her employers as Becky Sharp 

had been to the Crawleys of Queen's Crawley, she was 

rather astonished to find that after two days she began to 

feel a real interest both in the cottage and in the sick 

woman, a circumstance which greatly facilitated her task« 
E 65 
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She was also getting hardened to the draughts, she was 
glad to see, — the just reward of having smilingly endured 
them for a week. In the schoolroom there was no need of 
practising even the most innocent hypocrisy, seeing that 
she had always hankered after live pets almost as much as 
after dolls — all the more so as the Baroness had not suffered 
so much as a canary bird in the house 'y while, as for Ella, 
she had in the very moment of meeting taken possession of 
her governess's heart, and had by this time made herself 
quite at home there. 

So far all would have been well had not an inherent 
rashness of disposition, of which the immortal Becky had 
undoubtedly been free, pushed her to a further experiment. 
For as yet that haunting paragraph in Vanity Fcwr, which 
had proved to be the axle on which turned the wheel of 
her fate, had not been either proved or disproved. Not 
that she had any desire to see a man of any sort at herfeet 
just yet, for although matrimony undoubtedly loomed 
before her as the final goal, she rather hoped that a good 
spell of freedom still separated her from that goal ; but 
just that, as a matter of private satisfaction, it would be 
agreeable to know whether or not Thackeray had made a 
fool of her. And her curiosity was genuine ; for, althou^ 
she was twenty, the last years of her patroness's life had 
been so retired that she knew less of any powers she might 
possess in this direction than most girls of fifteen. Really 
it was time to find out. And yet^ casting her eyes and hee 
thoughts about her, she could not see a subject for even the 
tiniest and most harmless experiment. For Mr Todd 
really could not count. Her innate generosity rebelled 
against the idea of disturbing his peace any further than 
it already was by the draughts and the sdioolroom 
menagerie—and, besides, no — she wanted a worthiw 
subject than thcU. It is true that visitors came and went^ 
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and that she and Ella dined at the lunchecm-table, hot any 
attempt to get up the most cursory flirtation with one 
of the sportsmanlike young men who were helping Sir 
Alexander to shoot his partridges would probably prove 
unfeasible, owing to the omnipresence of Lady G^rgina's 
eye. It is true that Percy's elder brother was expected 
home shortly, but although Clara glanced at this possibility 
she promptly rejected it. She might be rash, but she was 
not quite rash enough for that. 

Then quite unexpectedly the opportunity came. 

'* Another of those dreadful parties 1 " 

Lady Georgina, as she said it, tossed a note across the 
tea-table. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and therefore, according to 
an established custom, tea was being drunk en/amiUe in 
the entrance hall. 

" I suppose we shall have to go, since they came to ours ; 
but the Drumcaskie parties are such dreadfully mixed 
afiGairs. Poor Mabel is so— well, wide in her views." 

Sir Alexander was heard to murmur a remark which, 
bnt for his clerical antecedents, might almost have been 
mistaken for profane. 

*' Thursday was the day I had meant to measure the new 
building plots, but I suppose it can't be helped. One has 
to be neighbourly, eh ? " 

" And she asks me to bring the children, too. Mr Todd, 
ivill you be so kind as to leave that window alone ! There 
is scarcely air enough to breathe as it is. I wonder how 
we had better manage ? The wagonette won't hold more 
than five, even with Percy on the box. You will not mind 
remaining at home, Mr Todd, I am sure ; there will be too 
much air in the wagonette for your taste, at anyrate ; " 
and her ladyship frigidly smiled at what evidently struck 
her as being a humorous remark. 
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<' Miss Wood can look after Percy as well as Ella — can't 
you, Miss Wood ? Mabel will not mind my bringing you, 
since she can't possibly expect me to look after the children 
myself. And, besides, she is not at all exclusive." 

'* May dogs go too ? " inquired Ella, with her mouth full 
of bread and butter. 

" And dormice ? " cut in Percy. " I'm sure Mark would 
sit quite still inside my jacket." 

"No nonsense, children, if you please," said Lady 
Georgina, her eye suspiciously following Mr Todd's move- 
ments, though the poor man was at that moment only 
helping himself to scones, and not so much as squinting 
towards the window. 

" But if she isn't exclusive % " persisted Percy. 

" She draws the line at dormice probably," said Clara, 
raising a rather wicked-looking face from her tea-cup, 
" but not at governesses ; fortunately for me, for I shotUd 
like to see a real garden-party." 

** Oh, come, Miss Wood ! " broke in Sir Alexander with 
apologetic hilariousness, "nobody would think of drawing 
the line at you, even if — " 

** I were a dormouse 1 " 

Upon which both Ella and Percy nearly fell off their 
chairs, and Sir Alexander had to think very hard of bis 
dignity in order not to choke over his tea; while Lady 
Georgina, who could not see where the joke was, began 
to wonder whether the defunct Baroness had not allowed 
her protdg4e rather too much freedom of speech. 

"It is almost a pity that Henry will not he back for 
Thursday," she observed by way of restoring the general 
composure. "He is almost the only man I know who 
enjoys garden-parties." 

"But Hal isn't a twow, surely?" objected Percy; upon 
which he was told to mind his own business, which at 
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that moment consisted in keeping his elbows out of the 
jam. 

• ■•••••• 

Thursday proved to be an even greyer day than the 
usual run of Scotch autumn days, yet it was with the 
pleasurable excitement of a new experience that Clara 
stepped from the wagonette at the door of the huge red 
castle in which, for a few hours, all the social life of more 
than one county was to be concentrated. Having in her 
turn filed past the patiently-smiling hostess, Clara found 
herself borne by the human tide, into which at the very 
entrance she had been sucked, out of the house and on 
to the highest of the terraces that fell in succession to the 
lawn below. By keeping tight hold of one small hand 
in each of hers she had managed not to get separated 
from her charges, but already the rose-coloured feather on 
Lady Georgina's bonnet was only to be discerned as an 
atom tossing about upon a sea of other feathers and 
iiowei^ and frills, and being carried further off with every 
movement of the crowd. 

" Tou needn't stick to me," Lady Georgina had said to 
Clara as they alighted. ''The children know their way 
about ; " and, nothing loth, Clara decided that she would 
not stick. 

With eager eyes she looked about her, yet had not 
looked for ten minutes before she came to the conclusion 
that the majority of these people who had come here to 
amuse themselves were not amusing themselves at all. 
Some hostesses have the magic power of mixing elements 
and some have not, and the glimpse Clara had had of her 
hostess had showed her that Mrs Dunsmore was enduring 
the huge gathering rather than enjoying it. About 
twenty boys in Highland dress were marching up and 
down the lawn below frantically playing the ba^v^%\ 
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and in having provided this feast for both ears and eyes — 
not to speak of that for the palate, spread in the dining- 
room within>-the mistress of Drumcaskie evidently 
thought that she had done her duty by her guests, who 
meanwhile neither listened nor looked, but walked about 
in detached couples and trios, mistrustfully eyeing each 
other. The first impression that Clara received was that 
nobody knew anybody else, and, indeed, owing to what 
Lady Gteorgina called the <'wideness"of Mrs Dunsmore's 
views — so wide as to embrace the better class of tenants 
and not to halt even before the tabooed region of " trade " 
— the park of Drumcaskie to-day held elements which a 
far higher social skill than hers might well have failed to 
mix. Hence this large employment of eyeglasses and 
these many raised eyebrows. You could almost hear the 
questions passing, **Who ca/n these people all be?** — 
"Where does she get them from?" — ^while in obscure 
comOTS old ladies in quite out-of-date bonnets sat forlorn 
and solitary, and evidently so crushed by their surround- 
ings that it was impossible not to feel sorry for them. 

And yet the mere presence of all these bored people-— 
and of their best clothes — could not help putting a certain 
slow life into the scene. One gleam of sunshine would 
have changed the whole magnificently-cheerless picture 
into something almost gorgeous; Clara felt this as she 
stared about her. As it was, she despaired of being 
able to stare her fill even in two hours. What to the 
majority was dully familiar was to her new, surprising, 
almost incredible. Beside her even Ella was hlaa^e. She 
had never seen such walks, such terraces, such a well- 
ordered blaze of flowers before ; she had never dreamt that 
any one not a prince or an archduke cotdd live in a 
house with so many windows and turrets to it. Why, 
tKilnedder was a cottage compared to this. It delighted 
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and it excited her ftir more than it did the ohildren, 
upon whom the dnbieBS in the atmosphere appeared to be 
telling, for they had very bood. had enough of the bag- 
pipei, and even of the sword-danoe, which presently was 
enacted upon a wooden platform on the lawn. 

^I say, there's an aviary at the end of this walk," 
suggested Percy. ^ Let's go and look at the birds." 

But before they had reached the aviary they were 
overtaken by Lady Georgina, looking almost fussy. 

*'Ellal Percy! come with me, my dears. Alice and 
Charlottt want to take you with them on the lake. They 
are waitbg for you in the boat. Tou needn't trouble, 
Muus Wool ; they have Mademoiselle Dupont with them, 
and the bott would not hold any more." 

Within the next minute Clara, free of her charges, 
found herself standing on the terrace alone, though in the 
heart of a cr«wd. That Lady G^rgina should have taken 
the trouble t) fetch the children herself rather astonished 
her at the nmnent ; but subsequently she learnt that the 
mother of Aloe and Charlotte was a duchess, which, of 
course, explaiied a good deal 

^^Well, at least there are no obstacles to staring," 
diought Clara, with quickly-returned good-humour, after 
one rather desdate minute. "Now for a good point of 
vantage." 

And, oblivioui of her isolation, she quite enjoyed herself 
ior half an hou) upon a retired seat with a good view, 
while inwardly the stream of her comments flowed 
unchecked by oulward responsibilities. 

"What a berildering number of well-made frocks 
{though they dont know how to put them on a bit), and 
what a lot of fuzz^ hair ! I wonder how^much of the hair 
is real, and how mmy of the frocks are paid for ? That old 
lady must be eighty, if she is a day ; fancy coming to a 
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garden-party at eighty ; and how wickedly prosperous she 
looks too ! That sable cape is evidently turning all the 
women green with jealousy. Queer combination thac of 
old age and expenditure upon such a shrivelled handful of 
humanity, which can't keep out of the earth much longer, 
I suppose. If I tottered as visibly as that I fancy I should 
be saying my prayers at home — but who knows I — I skould 
like to see that man over there turning his head. I vonder 
how he manages it? Such a breadth of neck nust be 
terribly in the way. A fine show of apoplectic com- 
plexions altogether among the stronger sex — (m«rcy, how 
Fraulein Pohl would snub me for that !) — ^far too much 
purple for my taste, and a good deal of brick-red, even in 
the younger men, which I take to be a first instalment of 
the purple. There can't be more than one man to every 
ten women, I should say. No wonder so nany English 
girls don't get married. I wonder if there a*e many very 
desperate flirtations going on t It doesn't bok like any- 
thing so lively. Do all these women realise that all these 
men are literally at their mercy ? Do any of these men 
guess that I — even I in my plain black froik — could have 
them at my feet, if I chose ? — that is to sat, if Thackeray 
is right ? Shall I ever find out ? I look quite poor and 
forlorn and helpless, no doubt — some of ^ose fine ladies 
have been raising their eyebrows quite pr^sterously high 
in passing this bench, but in reality I ^m quite as rich 
as they are, since I am as much a woman as they 
are — perhaps more so. People do seep, to be finding 
each other out gradually ; there are not nearly so many 
eyeglasses up as half an hour ago. Butreally I am sorry 
for those old ladies in the comers — th^ one in the lilac 
bonnet under the cedar tree looks Specially forlorn; 
nobody is going to find her out, that's cjbar." 

After a time it struck Clara that' the terraces were 
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rather emptier, and simultaneously she caught sight in an 
open doorway of people with tea-cups in their hands — the 
disgorgement of the overflowing dining-room— a vision 
which reminded her that she was hungry. 

'* Since it is certain that nobody will forage for me, I 
suppose I had better forage for myself," she decided, 
having taken a dispassionate review of the situation. 

Having wandered through some marvellously-furnished 
apartments, in each of which she felt inclined to linger, she 
succeeded in fighting her way up to one of the tea-tables 
running round the huge dining-room, where mountains of 
sandwiches and cakes awaited the hungry, yet could only 
be approached by virtue of a good deal of self-assertion 
joined to a liberal play of elbow. Clara, not being a-want- 
ing in either of these points, was soon munching away as 
contentedly as many a girl with a cavcUih'e servente at her 
side. Soon she began to think of fighting her way out 
again, for the atmosphere was such as even Mr Todd might 
have qualified as " stufi^," and the great sheaves of flowers 
nodding out of massive silver vases added to the oppression. 
But just as she put back her cup a thought struck her. 
As in a vision she had seen again the old lady in the lilac 
bonnet sitting under the cedar tree. No doubt she was 
hungry too, but what were her chances of tea ? Merely to 
have seen her was enough to know that she did not possess 
either the physical or t&e mental robustness requisite for 
the occasion. Probably she would have to go home tealess, 
Clara told herself, with a feeling that was almost like 
remorse at the thought of the number of cakes she had 
eaten. Would it be impossible to convey to the cedar tree 
a little of this superabundance around her ? 

''Yes, another cup, please," she said in answer to a 
servant's question, for she had already resolved upon the 
attempt. It might be a foolish thing to do ; the tea would 
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probably be spilled, and that old lady really was no 
business of hers ; Becky Sharp would certainly not have 
approved of so ridiculously quixotic a move, seeing how 
little chance there was of the wearer of that bonnet having 
a fortune to dispose of ; but when one of Clara's impulses 
was upon her logic had no chance. 

By what means she managed to worm her way out of the 
crowd, with a full cup in one hand and a plate of sand- 
wiches in the other, Clara never understood. It was not 
until she was descending the steps of the terrace that an 
accident occurred. Tripping over the hem of her dress she 
stumbled ; the cup gave a perilous lurch and would have 
been over had not help been at hand. 

It was a rather stout but pleasant-faced youth in a 
cycling suit who had sprung to the rescue. 

" Look here, this won't do," was his somewhat informal 
address as he firmly possessed himself of cup and saucer. 
What on earth are you doing with it ? " 

Feeding the hungry," said Clara, having looked in his 
face and found it to her liking. " At least that's what I 
am trying to do." 

"And where are the hungry?" 

" Down there, under the cedar. Don't you see that poor 
old lady in the lilac bonnet ? " 

''You'll never be able to get down there without 
assistance." 

^ Assist me then ! " said Clara, laughing. 

" Exactly what I mean to do. Now that I've got hold 
of this cup I shall certainly only yield it up into the hands 
of your — aunt, or is it grandmother?" 

" Not a bit of it. I don't know her from Adam, but I'm 
quite sure she wants her tea, and now that I've had mine 
I feel too charitably disposed to let other people go hungry 
if I can help it." 
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" I very much fear she'll have to go thirsty, though ; if 
this tea goes on slopping over at this rate there won't be 
much more than half remaining by the time we get to the 
cedar." 

They were descending the steps, side by side, Clara 
holding the plate of sandwiches, her new acquaintance con- 
vulsively balancing the cup in his two hands, and they 
were talking not at all as though this were a first meeting. 
To Clara, indeed, it seemed as though she must have met 
this youth on some previous occasion; there was some- 
thing distinctly familiar about his broad brick-red face and 
friendly smile. He was cot beautiful to look at by any 
means, and he was painfully young ; almost she would have 
taken him for an over-fed schoolboy had he not been 
several sizes too large for that, l^e mere fact that he had 
forgotten to introduce himself showed how crude were his 
ideas of social proprieties ; but for all that he promised to 
be a rather entertaining companion. 

The wearer of the lilac bonnet was too much overcome 
by diffident gratitude to do more than lau^ helplessly 
as the two self-appointed angels of mercy explained their 
errand. Noting her embarrassment Clara thought it more 
merciful to withdraw ; it would have been unkind to stand 
by and watch her pouring back the slops into the cup as 
she was evidently dying to do. 

'' What am I to do with the rest of the sandwiches ? " 
asked Clara, her laughing eyes upon her companion ; for, 
although the mission was fulfilled, the person with whom 
she had made such an irregular acquaintance had not yet 
thought fit to quit her side. 

"The poor body seemed so overpowered at the idea 
of my leaving her the whole plate that I felt bound to 
spare her by taking them away ; and now here I am 
chained to them for the rest of the afternoon I" 
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*' liet's chuck them behind those rhododendrons ! " said 
the stout youth recklessly. 

But Clara's conscience rebelled. 

"Somebody ought to eat them. There's an aviary 
somewhere, I believe. We might give them to the birds." 

Her companion was visibly cheered by the suggestion. 

" Capital idea ! I know all about the aviary. This way, 
please ! " 

And with alacrity he led the way towards a thinly- 
peopled walk. 

"I do hope that tomato sandwiches won't ruin their 
digestions," said Clara, as she pushed the pieces between 
the bars of the cage wherein a brilliant family of love-birds 
were shivering rather disconsolately under the grey sky. 

" More scruples ? You're not so— -so strict a person as 
that, are you ? " 

" How do you know I'm not ? " 

" Because you don't look like it." 

" Really I don't quite know what IJdo look like — ^in that 
sense, I mean." 

" Perhaps I could tell you, if you would let me." 

" Better not," said Clara, quickly, turning again to the 
birds. 

But from under her eyelashes, as she pulled to pieces 
another sandwich, fun was making the sparks fly, for with 
the suddenness of a flash an idea had visited her. Here 
was a man, and here was a fair field before her — was not 
this the very opportunity she wanted for the experiment so 
long meditated ? What possible harm could it do if she 
tried her powers upon this robust-looking youth, whose 
figure alone seemed sufficient guarantee of his not taking 
things too seriously ? How was she ever to convince her- 
self of the truth of Thackery's theories unless she under- 
took something of the sort ? As for the details of the un- 
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dertaking, she had not given them a thought. The eternal 
woman within her would point the way, as she confusedly 
knew, without having told herself so. '* And the best of 
it is that I'U probably never see him again in my life," she 
reflected. "Certainly I'm not likely to have so good a 
chance again. So here goes for you, Mr Brickred ; you'd 
better look out for yourself ! " 

With a gesture, whose energy spoke of a resolve taken, 
sHe hurled the last piece of sandwich between the bars, and 
turned again, her eyes as bnght as the spuit of devihy 
which had swooped down upon her could make them. 

« Everybody has had their tea," she announced, brushing 
the crumbs from her skirt ; " the lilac bonnet — the birds 
— I. But how about you? You've only to say you're 
hungry and I'll release you on the spot." And she looked 
at him with a smile - from which no youth of twenty in his 
proper senses could possibly wish to be released. 

" I'm not hungry," said the stout youth stoutly, though 
in point of fact he was, having come twenty miles on his 
bicycle and missed not only his tea, but also his luncheon, 
owing to some hitch in his arrangements. 

" Then what are you going to do 1 " 

" It depends upon what you are going to do." 

" I don't quite see that ; but I'm going to take a rest 
upon this bench where I can watch the birds. Their 
feathers are almost as good as sunshine to-day." 

" You don't object to my taking a rest too ? " 

" I don't see how I can, but first please dispose of this 
plate ; I can't expect them to eat that too." 

'*I'll put it inside the aviary, then it'll be found all 
right." 

" Ah, can you open the aviary ? Then I wonder if you 
could pick me up a few of those green feathers they have 
dropped] Take care, you will be getting your hand 
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pecked ! '' she exclaimed in the same instant, for her 
attendant was abready sprawling on the groand, one arm, 
surrounded by an angry green and red cloud, stretched far 
into the aviary. 

'' There it is pecked ! Why, you are bleeding 1 Beally, 
that was good of you; I want to take them back to — a 
small friend of mine." 

She had nearly said, << To my little pupil," but, after all, 
it was not at all necessary that he should know she was*a 
governess. Better disappear again as traceless as she had 
come. 

His ruddy face fell. 

''Ah, I thought it was. for you ; but if it's only for a 
friend — " and he wiped his bleeding finger somewhat 
savagely. 

** A very sweet friend, I assure you," said Clara, smiling 
rather slily as she gathered up the feathers he had handed 
her. 

''Not as sweet as you, I'll be bound!" thought the 
youth, though he did not quite dare to say it aloud. 

And he meant it, too, from the bottom of his nineteen- 
year-old heart. Sitting on the bench beside her now, and 
watching the deft white fingers — for she had pulled off her 
glove— with which she was twisting together the bright 
feathers, it seemed to this inflammable youth that he had 
never seen anyone half so entrancing as this bright^yed 
girl, whose eager face had slipped so suddenly from out of 
a crowd of deadly-bored ones, who, among a host of people 
all thinking of themselves or their clotibes, had crossed 
his path bent on an eccentric errand of mercy. He was no 
connoisseur in feminine looks, of course, or he would have 
found out that she was scarcely pretty — ^if , indeed, it is 
possible to be twenty and to have both a good humour and 
a good digestion, and a little pink in your cheeks, and a 
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little red on your lips, and a few golden reflectionB in your 
hair without being pretty. For my part I scaroely think 
it isy and this very green young man did not think at all, 
but simply stared and reveUed and felt his extremely solid 
heart begin to thump quite audibly under his cycling 
jacket — so audiUy, in fact, that if Clara did not exactly 
hear it with her physical ears some sort of moral sense of 
hearing must have come to her assistance, for she had to 
bend lower over her feathers in order to hide her own face. 
This was going alarmingly fast. She had not counted on 
such rapid success as this. 

" Gveen is my favourite colour," she remained, still busy 
with the feathers. '' It means Hope, you know ; and I am 
one ol those people who are always hoping — ^generally 
for things that don't happen." 

** That does not seem to depress you, though.'' 

" No, because I don't let it. I've got rather a knack of 
taking things as they come. You see I have found out that 
if you don't wear yourself out with^fighting against circum- 
stances^ circumstances usually end by carrying you along 
on the top of them as comfortably as though you were a 
cork." 

*'Is that why you look so— so pleased with things in 
general t I do believe you are the only person who is en- 
joying herself to day." 

^ To tell you the truth I believe so too. I've heard it 
said that the British nation takes even its pleasures sadly ; 
but I never was more convinced of it than to-day. Just 
fancy walking about this enchanting park, with all these 
wonderful trees ^d these gorgeous flowers, and scarcely 
taking the trouble of opening your eyes ! Or if they do 
open them it is only to look at each other's clothes and to 
feel wretched if the others are better dressed than them- 
selves. Now, that's another thing I can't understand one 
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bit. K a person has got a pretty dress on, then surely I 
gain by it. Look at that pink frock over there ; why, it's 
a treat for my eyes, surely, far more than for the wearer's, 
since she hasn't got a looking-glass in front of her. I am 
positively grateful to her for putting on a pink dress, and 
I think it is she who is to be pitied far more thui I for 
having to look at my black one. For the moment that 
dress belongs to me more than it does to her, just as every- 
thing I look at really belongs to me in that sense. That 
lawn, those flowers, the whole big castle itself, does it not 
rejoice my eyes quite as much as it can those of Mrs 
Dunsmore 1 And therefore is it not there for my pleasure 
just as much as for hers ? " 

" I see, you are a sort of what shall I call it — philo- 
sopher," said her companion, listening entranced. "But 
then " — as a doubt loomed — " it won't belong to you for 
long, anyway." 

" As if there were not other things outside this park. 
Why, every sunset and every sunrise is a spectacle enacted 
for my es^pecial benefit — at least, what is to prevent my 
thinking so if I choose ? — and the beauty of distant views, 
and of the sea, and even the shop-windows in Princes 
Street, are they not meant for me quite as much as for 
anyone else? How can one feel dull with so much 
excitement around one ? Why, even the quietest country 
road, on the very greyest day, without so much as a gleam 
of sunshine — " 

" There's bound to be sunshine if you are there," broke 
in her listener, making a plunge for a compliment, and 
asking himself meanwhile whether anyipe so completely 
exhilarating had ever been invented since the world 
began. 

Olara laughed, a trifle disconcerted. In the ardour of 
her theme she had almost forgotten her present quest, yet 
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could not have furthered it better than she had unwittingly 
done. 

"I say, why don't they teach that sort of thing at 
school ? Couldn't you open a class and give lectures on — 
on cheerfulness and that sort of thing? " 

" Oh, that would never do at all," said Clara, lightly. 
** I believe you men would be the first to be down on me 
for that. I have always been told that cheerfulness is the 
most hopelessly uninteresting quality in the world ; it is 
the mysterious-looking people with mournful eyes and the 
comers of their mouths going down who have got all the 
men at their feet. To be cheerful is synonymous with 
being prosaic ; but I have no choice in the matter, you see, 
for one htM to fit one's conduct to one's outward appear- 
ance, has one not? To be artistically melancholy 
you absolutely require to have a long, or at least an 
oval, face, and your mouth must be of the right shape, and 
the colour in your cheeks mtist be carefully kept within 
bounds. To try and look lugubrious with a face the shape 
of a clock and the tint of an apple would only end in dis- 
aster — there's something in the circular form that won't 
accord with disconsolateness, somehow — and what on earth 
can I do if my cheeks decline to blanch to the proper 
shade, and if the comers of my mouth will insist on going 
up?" 

"Oh, I say — oh, really!" ejaculated her companion, 
almost rolling on the bench in his delight, taking the oppor- 
tunity too of edging a trifle nearer. *^ I do believe that you 
enjoy merely being alive." 

The next ten minutes passed so quickly that Clara was 
both astonished and sorry to catch sight of a rose-coloured 
feather, and to note that Lady Qeorgina, from the terrace 
steps, was keenly scanning the horizon. 

She stood up quickly. 

F 
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** I think I am wanted ; I must go." 

'^ Not really ? " asked her friend, with as desperate a face 
as though the contingency were utterly unexpected. 

" I must," said Clara, looking at him with eyes that were 
far from unkind. It could not matter now that the episode 
was touching its very end. 

*' But, look here ; am I not to see you again ? I mean — 
don't be angry with me — but it has been such a nice after- 
noon, and— and I wonder if you would mind giving me 
something to remember it by — ^not that I shall ever forget 
it, but I mean — *' 

"Well, really!" laughed Clara, not thinking it worth 
while to be shocked — was she not as good as safe already ? 
" What could I possibly give you ? " 

" Oh, uiything — one of those feathers you are holding — 
a green one— you said that green was the colour of Hope." 

He said it with such serious simplicity that Clara felt a 
momentary alarm. Had she pushed the game too far, 
after all? 

"There would be no sense in that," she said quickly, 
"since there is nothing to hope for." 

" But the feather — ^you might give me the feather ; I got 
pecked for it, you know I " 

He looked so like a magnified schoolboy as he said it that 
Clara almost laughed in his face. 

" Not to-day — another time, perhaps; next time we meet 
— if we ever meet again. But I can't stop now; Lady 
Georgina is calling me." 

" Lady Georgina ? " He turned abruptly in the direction 
of the steps ; and at that moment there was a shriek, and 
Ella, tearing along the walk, shouted at the top of her 
voice, — 

" Oh, mamma ! mamma ! Here is Hal ! Hal has come, 
after all ! " 



CHAPTER VIII 

END OF THB FIRST VENTUBB 

" This time, Miss Wood, you have put your foot in it, and 
no mistake ! " 

It was thus that Clara, sitting before her toilet-table, 
addressed her own image in the glass. 

The very entertaining afternoon had been followed by 
a deeply-disturbed evening. The discovery that the man 
whom she had counted on never seeing again was an 
inmate of this very house, that she would have to share 
the same roof with him and sit with him at the same 
table, that — appalling thought ! — ^he was Lady Ceorgina's 
cherished son and heir, who, having got home a day 
sooner than he expected, had followed his family to 
Drumcaskie, was so staggering as for the moment to 
ovierthrow even Clara's robust equanimity. The situa- 
tion could indeed best be defined as one of the prettiest 
kettles of fish in her experience. The mental sensations 
she had gone through at the sound of Ella's rapturous 
exclamations bore considerable resemblance to those of the 
conspirator who sees himself caught in his own toils, and 
were seriously agg^vated by the sight of the delighted 
surprise on the face of her companion, which, from the 
moment that he had grasped the state of afiOurs, began 
rapturously to expand. Clara's own face, meanwhile^ ha«i 
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grown as long with dismay as was compatible with its 
formation. 

She had not seen him since, a merciful Providence having 
sent him home on his wheel j and the time thus gained she 
was employing in making resolutions. It would be difficult, 
of course, thus at a moment's notice to alter her whole 
attitude towards him; yet it must be done. She could 
not meet him at Kilnedder on the same footing as that of 
an irresponsible guest at Drumcaskie. She would have to 
be distant, discreet, cold if necessary, and as severe as 
circumstances required. Only in this way could she hope 
to discourage any advances which, on the strength of the 
afternoon's occurrences, he might think himself justified in 
making. 

Finally she went to bed quite hopefully, after all, and 
with the next meeting mapped out clearly in her mind. 

When the meeting came — at breakfast next morning — 
matters appeared rather less simple than they had done in 
prospective. The mere sight of Hal's face, beaming as 
broadly as Ella's own (no wonder it had seemed so familiar 
at the first glance !) augured badly for her plans ; and the 
assiduity with which he helped her to everything in and 
out of reach, whether she wanted it or not, was certainly 
disqideting; although, owing to the presence of several 
third persons, he could do no more than put his delight into 
his eyes. That he was dying to put it into words as well 
was not hard to guess, recognising which Clara immediately 
determined that he should not have that chance. 

Lessons were very punctual that day, and the schoolroom 
walk taken in company of Sir Alexander, who was 
extremely pleased to accept the escort offered him, seeing 
that he had something particularly interesting to point out 
to Miss Wood about the new cottages. 

By means of a series of very careful moves five o'clock 
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had been reached without Hal having found an opportunity 
to exchange more than the most conventional remarks with 
the governess ; and Clara was beginning to breathe more 
freely when, just as tea was being poured out, the school- 
room door opened and, to Clara's consternation, admitted 
his youthful and burly figure. 

"Ella invited me," he said, rather shamefacedly, in 
answer to her glance of haughty inquiry. 

" Yes, he said he would like to drink tea with us," ex- 
plained Ella, readily, *'so I told Mary to bring another 
cup." 

•* Which means that he invited himself." 

''I often come to schoolroom tea, don't I, Ella?" asked 
Hal, rather humbly. 

It was Percy who broke in. 

" Yes, but you haven't been for a long time ; you weren't 
once while Miss Speers was here." 

Hal laughed with returning confidence as he took his 
place on the chair which Ella had made free for him between 
herself and her governess. 

'* Ah, well, I couldn't stand Miss Speers at all, she was 
so dreadfully — dreadfully uncheerful, don't you know," 
and he looked towards Clara with the evident hope that 
the reference would be understood; but Olara, severely 
helping herself to bread and butter, was evidently in no 
humour to understand anything, perceiving which the 
speaker's broad face visibly fell. 

*^ And then she was always scolding," sighed Ella, evi- 
dently oppressed by reminiscences. Miss Wood, will you 
scold Hal if he has got bad manners at table ? " 

" I shall certainly scold him if he deserves it." 

" But I'm not going to deserve it. I'm going to be just 
awfully good," protested Hal in a tone so abject that Clara's 
heart somewhat smote her. 
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'' You might ask Mr Murray to look at Marcus Aurelius," 
observed Mr Todd, coming quite unwittingly to the rescue. 
** Perhaps he can tell what is the matter with him." 

Marcus Aurelius, commonly known as ''Mark," was the 
same dormouse who had been refused admission to the 
garden-party, and who had been ailing ever since— in con- 
sequence of hurt feelings, as Ella declared. 

"Yes, do!" she pleaded. "You're such an excellent 
beast doctor." 

"Yes, I'll look at him after tea," said Hal, abstractedly, 
following Clara's movements the while. " How are all the 
other Roman fellows getting on — Csesar and Fompey, and 
all the rest of them 1 " 

It had been Mr Todd's predecessor who had had the 
happy idea of combining the study of natural and other 
history by bestowing immortal names upon the mis- 
cellaneous pets of the schoolroom, Mr Todd himself having 
stepped into this inheritance without enthusiasm, so far 
at least as the live representatives were concerned. It was 
into a period of Roman history that Mr Simpson had 
fallen, which was the reason why an extremely sleepy dor- 
mouse had been honoured by the name of the philosopher- 
Emperor (philosophers often were sleepy, as Mr Simpson 
assured his pupils). Two twin guinea-pigs stood for Caesar 
and Fompey; the schoolroom dog, a nondescript terrier of 
boisterous disposition, who had not yet shaken off the last 
traces of puppy-hood, for Caligula; a large, limp, yellow 
cat, who occasionally looked in on her way to the garrets, 
for Agrippina ; while the piebald mice, being too hard to 
distinguish, had been summarised in a lump as " tribunes." 
In order to make the collection more truly Roman, Fercy 
had argued that at least one goose ought to be included ; 
but practical reasons having gravitated against the sugges- 
tion, it was decided, once for all, to regard all the geese 
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at the farm as the direct descendants of the saviours of the 
Capitol. 

But although Hal's question had let loose a flood of in- 
formation concerning these personages, he did not seem to 
be listening very attentively. The further tea advanced 
and the more he became convinced that the difficulty he 
experienced in meeting the governess's eyes could not be 
ascribed to chance alone, the lower did his face fall. With 
a sort of astonished inquiry he watched her, nor could all 
the gay chatter around him comfort him for her chilly 
silence. 

*' Now for Marcus Aurelius," exclaimed Percy, with that 
particular sigh of satisfaction which indicates that not 
another mouthful can reasonably be managed. '' He's in 
the other schoolroom ; come along, Hal ! " 

Hal began to fiddle with his spoon. 

" Could you not fetch him over ? I have not quite done 
my tea yet." 

" All right ; Ella, come and help ! " 

They had stormed out of the room in a moment, Mr 
Todd tripping after them, and Clara, to her dismay, 
realized that she was in for that tSte-i^tSte which she had 
been evading since morning. 

As the door shut Hal's face cleared visibly. In the 
nineteen-year-old breast hope is terribly apt to spring. 

With a new animation of all his person he turned 
towards Clara. 

" Thank Heaven that they're gone — but they'll be back 
in a minute, I suppose. I've got something to ask you. 
You promised me something yesterday, you know." 

<< I ? I only made your acquaintance yesterday, and I 
don't generally begin with promises." 

She was crumbling a morsel of cake disdainfully between 
her fingers. 
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" Yes, you did— one of those green feathers, you know. 
Next time we met you said you would give me one ; well, 
and this is next time." 

As- he said it the rapturous grin spread again over his 
face. It was more than Clara could stand. 

"IVe given them all to Ella," she said, rising quickly 
from her place. 

In his discomfiture he stretched towards her, almost as 
though he meant to snatch at her skirt. 

" But, Miss Wood, look here ! What is the matter 
exactly? What have I done to make you angry?*' 

" You have done nothing ; it is only I who have been an 
idiot." 

"That's impossible!" he said with conviction. "But 
something has happened to disturb you. You were quite 
different yesterday ; quite. To-day you've been snubbing 
me all day ; don't you think I'm small enough by this 
time ? Couldn't you manage to be as — as nice as you were 
yesterday at Drumcaskie ? " 

"I wasn't nice, not to you in particular, I mean; that 
is to say, I would have been just as nice to anybody else. 
Oh, it's no use explaining," said Clara, scarlet, " but please 
forget all about it and try to imagine that our acquaintance 
has begun only to-day." 

"But I can't forget!" exclaimed Hal, more perplexed 
than ever, - just as the door opened to admit Marcus 
Aurelius and his suite. 

He was puzzled, but not discouraged, as the frequency 
of his visits to the schoolroom — generally explained by the 
necessity of prescribing for the sick Roman Emperor — 
amply testified during the next few days. It was a useful 
pretext, but did not prove an enduring one, since on the 
fourth day of this assiduous treatment the much-harassed 
dormouse found it advisable to give up the ghost. From 
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the moment that he had been found lying stark in his cage 
lamentation filled the two schoolrooms to such a degree 
that Clara, to whom the sight of tears was naturally anti- 
pathetic, began to look round for some handy crumb of 
comfort. The pomp of death, being the usual solace of its 
desolation, was what she not unnaturally hit upon. In- 
stead of sitting still and weeping over the irretrievable— 
thus it was pointed out to Ella — would it liot be better to be 
thinking about the grave ? A dormouse bearing the name 
of Marcus Aurelius could not possibly be allowed to be 
thrust into the next best hole. A certain amount of 
ceremony and a monument of some sort would be absolutely 
de rigueu^. Upon which Ella dried her eyes and ran off 
to consult with Percy as to whether the monument should 
be of stones or of shells. The choice of the spot was 
another consideration, and one on which Hal, much to 
Miss Wood's annoyance, had to be consulted. 

" Why not make a whole cemetery of it while you are 
about it ? " he proposed, having selected a suitable site in 
the shrubbery. "Just as well to be ready for contin- 
gencies. Those other beasts won't live for ever, I 
suppose." 

" No, I suppose not," said Mr Todd, visibly brightening 
at the idea contained in this suggestion. 

"Every proper menagerie ought to have a proper 
cemetery attached to it. We are all mortal, are we not. 
Miss Wood ? " 

" Yes, some people are very mortal indeed," said Clara 
as icily as Lady Georgina herself could have spoken. These 
ingenious attempts to draw her into every bit of talk 
agoing were beginning to tell upon her nerves, as were also 
the half-reproachful, half-imploring glances which had been 
pursuing her for four days. 

By this time Ella and Percy were dancing about and 
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clapping their hands. A cemetery would be a totally* 
new departure, the menagerie having hitherto been magni- 
ficently independent of such an appendage. It is true that 
quite recently two of the " tribunes " had died a violent 
death, but the manner of their demise had not been of the 
sort which calls for the services of a sexton, their place 
of repose having been far more expeditiously reached — as 
the terrier Caligula would probably have been able to 
testify. 

" A cemetery ! Yes, well have a whole cemetery ! Oh, 
what a grand idea ! Oh, Harry, show us how big it is to 
be ! And what shall we put round it ? " 

The joyful chorus made the shrubbery ring. 

^* And you'll dig the grave, won't you ? " 

"Yes, I'll do everything," said Hal, with a dramatic 
sigh, " even if nobody thanks me for it." 

And for the rest of the afternoon he worked with a sort 
of grim fortitude at the enclosure of the cemetery, upheld, 
perhaps, by the fact that the presence of her pupil chained 
Clara to the spot — a somewhat poor consolation in view of 
the continued chilliness of her demeanour. 

So zealously did he acquit himself that by common con- 
sent the honour of laying Marcus Aurelius in his grave was 
allotted to him. The other members of the funeral party 
had their hands full enough, as it was, Ella having decreed 
that the presence of the late dormouse's comrades was in- 
dispensable for the dignity of the ceremony. 

Late in the afternoon the cortege wound its way through 
the shrubbery to the spot where yawned a hole large 
enough to receive, at the very least, a new-born calf ; and 
there, in the gathering dusk, with Ella — a guinea-pig 
tucked under each arm — on one side, and Percy, in charge 
of the piebald mice, on the other, with Mr Todd, to whom 
had been confided Agrippina, and Clara, doing her best to 
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keep Caligula's spirits within decent bounds, standing in 
the background, Marcus Aurelius was confided to the earth 
in that final soap-box to which so many pets, both furred 
and feathered, are destined to come. The amount of earth 
displaced by the energy of the grave-digger somewhat 
unduly prolonged the ceremony, to the visible agony of the 
tutor, for Agrippina, on whose nerves the vicinity of the 
tribunes was acting unfavourably, proved by far the 
heaviest charge of the lot. 

'' What's the matter, Ella ? Anything wrong ? " asked 
Hal, as, rather to the universal relief, the last spadeful was 
flattened down. 

''It's so empty," said Ella, looking about her with dis- 
satisfied eyes. " I've never seen a. cemetery with only one 
grave in it." 

" The others will come in good time," said Clara, giving 
another twist to the cord she held, for Caligula and Agrip- 
pina were mutually displaying their teeth. 

"Caesar didn't eat his breakfast this morning," said 
Percy, hopefully. " I daresay you'll be able to bury him 
soon." 

" Don't be horrid, Percy ! But I want beasts to bury. 
It's no fun having a cemetery if you haven't got beasts to 
put in it," persisted Ella, looking ready to cry. 

" I'll get you beasts," said the helpful Hal. 

And the very next morning he appeared in the dining- 
room with four newly-shot and still warm crows in his 
hand. 

There was another funeral that afternoon, to Mr Todd's de- 
spair and very much to Clara's annoyance, seeing that Hal's 
presence was, of course, considered indispensable. Marcus 
Aurelius's death, instead of improving matters, seemed to 
have considerably aggravated them ; and seeing that there 
was a well-filled rookery at Kilnedder and that Hal W8& «» 
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good shot, there seemed no reason why these afternoon 
meetings in the shrubbery should not be indefinitely con- 
tinued. It was an idea which had evidently struck Hal 
himself, to judge from the significant tone in which, at the 
conclusion of the quadruple ceremony, he asked Ella 
whether she wanted any more beasts for next day. 

Yes, she would like beasts — the cemetery was not half 
full yet — ^but couldn't he provide anything more exciting 
than crows ? — ^f or Ella was a young person who liked variety. 
Whereupon Hal averred himself ready to shoot anything 
that either flew or ran, and, being in a somewhat reckless 
frame of mind, declared that not even the gates of the 
farmyard should stop him, offering to provide the carcase 
of either a Yorkshire pig or, better still, of a cart-horse, 
since the object was to fill up as generously as possible — a 
proposition which put both Ella and Percy into a state of 
mind not at all suited to a cemetery, causing even Mr 
Todd to titter, but which, to Harry's deep discomfiture, 
failed to bring even the faintest smile to the governess's 
lips. 

^'Really, children, we must invent some other amuse- 
ment," she said, almost sharply for her. " For my part, I 
have had quite enough of funerals. Come along to tea, 
Ella." 

''Hal may come too, mayn't he?" queried Ella, a little 
taken aback by her governess's unusual manner. ''He's 
worked so hard — four whole graves — ^just think ; I'm sure 
he must be hungry." 

" There is tea in the drawing-room, is there not 1 " loftily 
observed Miss Wood. 

" But he likes it better with us ; he told me that he feels 
much more at home in the schoolroom." 

" That is not astonishing, considering how recently he 
has left it." 
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At which catting remark Hal actually lost a little of his 
healthy brick-red ; for he was far too young to be able to 
bear with composure any reference to the fact, least of all 
from the lips of the first woman who had yet disturbed his 
peace. To be stigmatised as a boy just when you are 
burning to claim the privileges of a man is bitter 
indeed. 

" I know what," suggested Percy, who had been meditat- 
ing deeply ; '' next time Agrippina catches a rat we must 
prevent her eating it, and it will do for the cemetery. It 
will be better for the rats, too, for she only teases them. 
That is why we called her Agrippina, you know — at least 
Mr Simpson did so — because she is just as cruel to the rats 
and mice as that Roman Empress was to people." 

'^ It isn't necessary to be a Roman Empress in order to 
be cruel to people," observed Hal, gloomily, a world of 
reproach in the eyes turned upon Miss Wood. *^ Good-bye, 
Ella ; I'm going to take my tea in the drawing-room ; and, 
look here, don't be nervous about your cemetery ; it may 
get filled up faster than you suppose. Not half a bad place 
to be buried in, I fancy " — ^with which dark and portentous 
sapng he turned and would have made a highly-effective 
exit, had not Clara unexpectedly melted. She had hurt 
him, that was plain, and to hurt anybody, even an unwel- 
come suitor, went directly contrary to her nature. 

"Stop, Mr Murray," she hurriedly began. "I didn't 
mean to be quite as inhospitable as that — and I'm afraid 
I've been rather rude. You certainly have earned your 
tea to^iay." 

At sight of the radiant face he turned towards her she 
almost regretted the concession, but it was too late to 
retreat now, and, besides, Ella was already hanging round 
her neck in a rapture of gratitude. 

" Oh, thank you, thank you so much ! It's so nice to 
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have Hal at tea. You're not cross any more now, are 
youT' 

" I shall be cross again in a minute if you pull down my 
hair," said Clara, trying to disengage herself, for although 
the vigorously-resounding kisses which Ella was wont to 
apply to her governess's cheeks were not unpleasant in 
themselves, they took on quite another character with 
Hal's burning eyes watching the process at two yards' 
distance. 

'< Let me go ! " she said almost angrily. 

" One more ! One more ! She's such a nice person to 
kiss," Ella found it necessary to explain to her brother. 
'^ You can't imagine how — ^how comfortable her cheeks are ; 
one doesn't feel the bones at all." 

Upon which Harry, grinding the heel of his boot into 
the ground, said, between his teeth, ''I cam imagine it," 
with a face which once more made Clara regret her moment 
of weakness. 

Dating from that afternoon Clara began to feel rather 
desperate. The one concession she had made paved the 
almost inevitable way to others. Had Lady C^rgina not 
been too much absorbed just then in the composition of a 
new leaflet, destined to be the successor of '^ Brands from the 
Burning," she could not have failed to observe how matters 
stood, though, for the matter of that, a strong proof would 
have been needed to bring her to the belief that any son of 
hers could demean himself so far as to lose his heart to a 
governess. As it was, Clara lived upon thorns, using up all 
her ingenuity in devices for keeping the infatuated youth 
at arm's length, and daily rising with the expectation that 
before night a crisis of some sort would be reached. That 
afternoon at Drumcaskie she seemed to have put a match 
to a train of gunpowder which was bound to explode 
within a given time. 
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And at the end of another week it did explode. 

The crisis came about in a ridiculously simple fashion, as 
crises mostly do. The direct cause was some communica- 
tion, either of social or spiritual importance — Clara never 
knew which — which the morning post had brought to Lady 
Qeorgina, and regarding which she wished to consult her 
husband, for she thought it good taste to keep up this 
harmless formality. Miss Wood would be so kind as to 
step into the smoking-room in passing and summon Sir 
Alexander for the necessary conference, would she not. 
Lady G^rgina herself could not stand the atmosphere of 
the smoking-room. Of course Miss Wood would do so, 
could not help doing so, since there never were any points 
of interrogation winding up the expression of Lady 
G^rgina's wishes. 

As she opened the door she could see the smoke of a 
cigar curling upwards from one of the deep arm-chairs 
before the fire, but the October day was wet and dark, and 
made the recognition of faces difficult. 

'^Sir Alexander, are you here?" she asked, advancing 
into the room. "Lady Georgina wants you." 

Somebody bounded out of the arm-chair with an alacrity 
not at all resembling the baronet's movements, and Clara 
found herself standing opposite, not to the father, but to 
the son. 

" It was Sir Alexander I was looking for," she said, de- 
termined not to appear flurried, although a glance at the 
second arm-chair had showed her that it was empty. 

'< And it is you I am looking for and have been trying 
to get at for two weeks, and now that I have succeeded, by 
Jove, I shall not let you out of this room until you've ex- 
plained things to me." 

He spoke with a determination that sat rather comically 
upon his broad, boyish face and ungraceful figure, and 
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before Clara had time to guess his intention he had put 
himself between her and the door. 

'' At last ! " he said, breathing hard. " I have waited 
long enough, but it has come at last ! " 

Any attempt to get past him would only make matters 
worse, as she instinctively guessed. An appearance of per- 
fect coolness was the safest thing, she told herself ; yet her 
heart was beating fast, for although she felt nothing but a 
rather remorseful pity for the victim of her imprudence, 
this was her first encounter with the passion of a man, and 
she was by no means sure of the probable developments. 

'< Has anything particular come ? " she asked as lightly 
as she could, yet with a rather nervous uplifting of her 
eyebrows, as she took up a paper-cutter from the table 
beside her, so as at least to have her fingers occupied. 
"I thought we had been meeting daily for at least a 
fortnight.'* 

" With Ella and Percy gaping beside us, yes ; but not 
in the way we met at Drumcaskie. Look here, I've been 
juat — just withering up with impatience to find out what 
has changed you so suddenly. YouVe never explained that 
yet, and I will have it explained, I tell you — I will ! " 

<^I can't explain!" said Clara, playing more restlessly 
with the paper-cutter. The mere word ** Drumcaskie" 
was enough to undermine her composure with the con- 
sciousness of guilt. "Just don't think of it, please. 
Put me down as a flirt — as anything you like, but don't 
think of me any more ! Please don't ! " 

" But I think of nothing but you — ^positively nothing ! " 
exclaimed the tempestuous Hal. "I — I've been waiting 
for a chance to tell it you. I'm not good at talking, and 
all that sort of thing, but surely you must see it for your- 
self. And, look here, what I really wanted to tell you was 
that I've quite made up my mind that I'll never marry 
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anybody but you, and that if you won't have me 1*11 just 
never marry at all." 

Clara dropped the paper-cutter with a clatter, involun- 
tarily making a step back. 

" Mr Murray ! But you have lost your head ! This is 
simple folly ! " 

" Don*t look so horrified, please ! I know I'm not good- 
looking, and far too young, and so on ; but I'll get older, 
you know." 

''But it's quite impossible," said Clara, with difficulty 
repressing an attack of convulsive laughter. "Nobody 
would ever allow it, even if — I wanted to marry 
you." 

He buried his two hands in his thick, brown hair. 

*' I know it ! you don't want me— -that's what it comes 
to. But, look here, I'll be of age in two years, and then 
I can do what I like. And I may improve before then ; 
two years is a lot of time. I'll polish myself up, and 
take ever so much exercise, in order not to grow too 
stout; I'll do anything you like, if only you'll say that 
you don't hate me and that you'll wait for me." 

And he looked at her with eyes that once more made 
her wish herself well out of the room. Beally it seemed 
necessary to collect all her wits. 

'* You don't know what you are talking about," she said, 
after a pause, doing her best to infuse something of the 
admonishing, gtMm-matemal element into her voice. '' The 
whole thing would be quite unthinkable ; not only our ages 
don't agree — I am older than you are, I can tell you — but 
also our stations in life are widely apart. You don't want 
your family to disown you, I suppose, and perhaps you 
have not heard that my father rode in a circus." 

*' He may have swept the streets for anything I care," 

was the reckless rejoinder. 

G 
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"Why, I myself have jumped through more than one 
paper hoop." 

" How delicious you must have looked ! " 

Clara sighed impatiently. The case was even more 
desperate than she had supposed. 

"The thing is not to be thought of at all; there are 
so many objections that it's no use beginning to discuss 
them. At anyrate, I have no time to discuss them 
now. Will you — will you please let me pass?" she 
finished more hurriedly, thinking to hear a step in the 
passage outside. Really it would not be astonishing if 
Lady Georgina had grown impatient. 

" Not yet, Miss Wood — Clara I You shall not go until 
you have given me one word of hope. Look here, you 
shaVt escape me that way!" 

He was advancing towards her now, and from the very way 
he walked it was clear that he had reached that stage when 
youths of nineteen are scarcely quite responsible for their 
actions. She knew what he wanted; the brilliancy in 
his eyes — ^that same brilliancy which she had seen there 
every time that Ella had kissed her before him — told 
it her. She could see how his broad chest was rising 
and falling with an ever-growing excitement, and she had 
heard it said that calf-love was apt to be more audacious 
even than the mature article. With fast-beating heart she 
measured the distance to the door. 

" No, you sha'n\" he said, guessing her intention, and 
at that moment she made a dash for it. It was the very 
thing that was wanted to upset the remnant of his self- 
control. 

What happened exactly Clara would have had difficulty 
in saying; at anyrate, it happened very quickly. She 
felt her hand seized, wrenched it free, knocked down a 
dbair, saw the door open, made another rush towards it, 
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and stopped short just in time to save herself from ranning 
straight into Lady G^rgina's arms. 

When she had got back her breath and part of her 
senses she was alone in the room with her employer's wife, 
for, shameful though it is to say it, Hal, on whose ardour 
the sight of the figure on the threshold had acted like an 
ice-cold shower bath, had beaten an instantaneous and 
ignominious retreat. Opposite to either man or beast he 
had never proved himself a coward, but his mother's dis- 
pleasure was a thing he had not yet attempted to 
brave. 

"Lady Georgina, I — I can't stay in your house any 
longer," said Clara, as calmly as she could, knowing well 
that the game was up, and preferring to take the 
initiative. 

Lady Georgina was still standing rigid at two paces 
from, the door. 

" Excuse me," she said, in a tone compared to which all 
the accents Clara had hitherto heard from her lips had 
been as honey and roses ; '^ it is I who have to judge of 
that. It will hardly be convenient to me to release you 
from your engagement. But I must positively insist upon 
more discretion. Young men are apt to be foolish, and if 
you had been one of the housemaids — " 

" Mr Murray has just asked me to marry him," said 
Clara, with the first moment of real enjoyment which the 
episode had yet brought her. 

Making two steps towards the nearest chair Lady 
Georgina, sat down rather abruptly. 

"And you?" she asked, with sudden terror in her tone. 

"I declined the honour. That is what made him so 
angry." 

For a few moments her ladyship, visibly shaken, reflected 
deeply^ 
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" You are right, Miss Wood, I cannot keep you to your 
engagement. You shall go as soon as I have found a 
suitable substitute, and Henry shall leave the house to- 
day ; I do not wish you to be annoyed with importunities. 
You have acted very — creditably for so young a girl." 

There was a distinct unbending both in the voice and in 
the glance turned upon Clara. 

"But" — and from Clara her eye strayed to the 
prostrate chair — "I trust that no more — disturbances 
will occur. For the few days that you will still pass 
under my roof, please try to remember that you are — not^ 
in a circus." 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SECOND VENTURE 



'* 105 NoBTH Street, Edinbuboh, 
*' December 10th. 



"Dear Fraulein Pohl, — It is time to give you a sign 
of continued existence, else jou will think that I have 
already sunk in the ocean of life. 

** My letter-paper alone will tell you that something has 
happened. No printed litanies here, for this is a place 
they call a * Governesses' Home,* which, if you have heard 
of the article before, you will know not to mean a home of 
luxury. Neither — it is here that comes in the rub — is it 
my first acquaintance with it. Frankly, I am ashamed of 
myself, which is why I held my tongue, for the * hitch * 
which punctually appeared need not have appeared at all 
if I had not been far stupider than I had any right to be. 
If you are rich you can afford yourself an occasional 
attack of idiocy, but when you are reduced to live by your 
wits it's an unpardonable extravagance. Never mind 
details, but the upshot of the matter is that, feeling 
curious to know whether I was as well qualified as other 
people to get up what in Austria we persist in calling a 
'flirt,' I tried my hand at the game and succeeded so 
frightfully well that I had no choice but to clear out of 
Kilnedder. 

'' Now that I have made my confession, don't crush me 
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with your scorn. I am quite flat already, I assure you. 
Yes, I know that this is exactly the way to harm the 
entire sex, by justifying men's verdict on our frivolity. 
I have nothing to say in my defence, except that — ^well, 
that Mr Murray looked so solid; how could I suppose that 
he would go down like a ninepin at the first throw? 

" But he did go down, in consequence of which I had to 
go off, though my ' Christmas supplement ' child and I shed 
together tears enough to drown at least half of the school- 
room menagerie. 

" The tired lady at the of&ce was of course astonished to 
see me back so soon, but at sight of the magnificent testi- 
monial which Lady Georgina's generosity (and of course 
also her relief at getting me safely out of the house) had 
supplied, she succumbed. I did not think it necessary to 
mention that the document had only been handed out in 
return for the solemnly-made promise that I would never 
agree either to meet or correspond with her son and heir. 

" Then came my first real * wait ' for a place ; not a long 
one, mercifully, owing to the brilliancy of the document 
aforementioned. I spent a fortnight — chiefly in Princes 
Street — with my face glued to the windows behind which 
ravishing pebble brooches and thistle hat-pins are laid out 
for the ensnarement of the passing tourist. But although 
I bought none of them, and although I looked in daily at 
the ofl&ce, the few pounds which I had brought out of the 
wreck of my first engagement steadily melted. 

" After two weeks the summons came, in the shape of 
the address of a Mr Maclean. It was a place in the 
suburbs, and, having got there, I found myself in a region 
of bow-windowed villas, all so absolutely alike that they 
might have been turned out of one and the same jelly* 
mould, with a table in each bow-window, and a vase— 
generally bright blue or brighter yellow — upon each table. 
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They all had gravel walks and neat flower-borders in front 
of them, and, no doubt, they all contained white-capped 
servant girk, and punctual dinner-bells, and dainty hot- 
water cans, and all the other items of the comfortable, 
conventional British home. A little bewildering, certainly, 
to think of all the money even this modest street represents. 
People who live in houses of this sort must surely be in a 
continual ferment of emulation. It must seem so im- 
perative to live up to the level of one's neighbours, or, if 
possible, a little beyond it. If, for instance, A has a palm 
in his bow- window — 

'* But I am digressing. 

"Mr Maclean received me alone— a nervous-looking old 
gentleman, with patches of yellow still mottling his grey 
whiskers, and something haggard in his eye. When he 
had explained to me that his wife had been dead for three 
years and that the care of his two orphan daughters rested 
on his hands, I began to sympathise. In consequence of a 
death-bed promise made to the mother he could not send 
the girls to school, and the patient sigh with which he told 
me this made it evident that in these three years the poor 
man must already have suffered many things from many 
governesses. 

"'For an old man like me,' he explained, 'you will 
understand that the responsibility is a heavy one, 
especially if one wishes to be conscientious. I do what 
I can, but at my age it is not always easy to come up to 
one's duties.' 

" I was on the point of telling him — on the strength of 
those yellow patches in his whiskers — that he really was 
not quite as old as he made himself out, when something 
in the anxious gaze fixed upon me told me that the remark 
would not be welcome. The stress laid upon the adjective 
had been too marked to be ascribed to chance alone. 
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<* ' Not difficult to take yowr measure,' I said to myself, 
chuckling inwardly, for in the matter of construing 
characters out of trifles I am daily becoming a worthier 
disciple of Sherlock Holmes. It was not hard to guess, 
was it, that the bulk of his sufferings had resulted from 
the matrimonial inclinations of his children's educators? 
* You're rather an old dear, but you're quite safe from me,' 
I thought ; and from that moment the hunted look in his 
eye became perfectly intelligible to me. 

" I did my best to treat him as I would have treated my 
grandfather, if I possessed one, and I suppose I must have 
succeeded, for after about ten minutes' talk he sent for the 
girls — not such pictures as my darling Ella, by any means 
—distinctly sheepish and indescribably dressed, with the 
wrong sort of shoes and badly-groomed manes, but, just 
for all these reasons, so obviously lacking the maternal 
touch that my incorrigible heart went out straight to them 
— ^hideous tartan frocks and all. One of them had a doll 
in her arms. I took it from her to examine it — I never 
can resist a doll, you know — upon which Mr Maclean asked 
me anxiously whether I thought Fanny too old to play 
with dolls. I laughed, and told him that I had played 
with them myself until I was past fourteen, upon which I 
saw a ray of pleasure piercing the sheepishness of the two 
faces before me, and felt a hand stealing softly into 
mine. 

'* After that Mr Maclean and I had soon come to 
terms. 

"Just for curiosity's sake, when I went back to the 
office, I could not help asking a question, not of the tired 
lady, but of her secretary, a brisk and buxom person, who 
really does all the business. 

" * I am engaged,' I told the secretary, * but I am rather 
astonished at Mr Maclean's courage. He seems to have 
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undergone a good many attacks upon his liberty ; I wonder 
he does not go in for staid, elderly persons.' 

" * He's tried them,' said Mrs White, her eyes twinkling 
as she bent to whisper in my ear, ' and he found they were 
worse than the others — less time to lose, don't you see? 
That's why he's been advised to try young ones.' 

" Tou can imagine, dear Fraulein Pohl, clad in what an 
armour of good resolutions I entered on my new place. 
After the alarming success of my first experiment I was 
not going to be caught tripping again, and neither did I 
trip — except over the threads of my first foolish attempt. 
Oh, how those sort of threads are apt to stray about and 
entangle one's feet, ^ven when walking quite sedately 
along the high-road of humdrum duty ! 

"That high-road was quite smooth for a time. We 
seldom saw Mr Maclean between morning and evening — 
he had some sort of office in town, which demanded his 
daily presence — and even then it was at first only in 
glimpses. Presently these glimpses grew a little longer, 
in the same degree that he became reassured as to any 
possible intentions I might be suspected of, his paternal 
conscience awoke, and a painfully lively conscience it was, 
pushing him to continually test the progress of his 
daughters' education, which he did in the most spasmodic 
way imaginable, such as suddenly asking Fanny at table 
how much are seven times eight; or, having said good- 
night to Jenny, calling her back in order to inquire what 
Copenhagen was the capital of. 

" Once convinced that I was as harmless as I looked, he 
no longer shunned the schoolroom, actually presenting 
himself there of his free will in order to examine the plan 
of study or consult me as to the children's health. Their 
improved appearance evidently struck him, for I had found 
it impossible to look on at their being made guys of^ and 
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had begun to do their hair myself, had also chosen their 
new winter frocks, and, though I know you will despise 
me for it, I confess that I quite enjoyed having these two 
live dolls to rig out. Mr Maclean seemed to enjoy it too ; 
at anyrate, it was clear that the burden of paternal re- 
sponsibility pressed less heavily now. His eyes even began 
to lose the haggard look. 

'* The whole thing was a come-down from Kilnedder, of 
course, but in point of fact I really was quite as comfort- 
able. 

" Six weeks had passed, and we seemed to have settled 
down to a peaceable winter, when one day, having gone 
into town with my pupils on a shopping expedition which 
was of a somewhal) prematurely Christmas character, get- 
ting into the cable tram I found myself straight opposite 
Hal Murray. Tableau, As I alighted he tried to speak to 
me. I sent him about his business, of course, but, despite 
all my precautions, he must have tracked me, as the sequel 
showed. 

" Next day was a Sunday, a wet Sunday — a wet, Scotch 
Sunday — no combination of words can sound drearier to 
him who is acquainted with the article itself. After the 
one o'clock Sunday dinner, Mr Maclean, a strict Sabba- 
tarian, had collected us in the drawing-room in order to 
listen to his rendering of the history of Joseph. He was in 
the very middle of Pharaoh's dreams when the parlourmaid 
opened the door, and, announcing * A gentleman for you, 
Miss ! ' ushered in Master Hal in person. 

" The two girls gaped, Mr Maclean's spectacles slipped 
over his nose on to the book, and as for myself I never felt 
more like murder in my life. 

" My young friend had walked in as bold as brass, but 
at sight of three open mouths and one very tightly closed, 
the brass visibly melted. I did my level best to make him 
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unoomf ortable, and I think I succeeded. When for twenty 
minutes the chances of a ' hard ' or a ' soft ' Christmas, as 
well as the rels^tive merits of electric and cable trams, had 
been thoroughly discussed and everybody still stuck firmly 
to their chairs — even Mr Maclean's long, bony finger was 
keeping the place in the history of Joseph — it appeared to 
dawn upon the visitor that he was not wanted. But he 
did not retreat without putting all sorts of dumb appeals 
into his eyes, and in so undisguised a fashion that it was 
not I alone who read them. 

''As soon as the history of Joseph was finished I took 
my pupils up to the schoolroom, and immediately came 
down again alone. 

"*Mr Maclean,' I said, still inwardly boiling with in- 
dignation at the audacity just witnessed, ' will you please 
tell the servant that if Mr Murray calls again I am not at 
home to him ? ' 

" * Certainly, Miss Wood, certainly,' he said, with more 
empressement than the occasion seemed to demand. ' He 
seemed to me a rather — forward young man.' 

" * He is only foolish,' I said, * and yet more importunate. 

" * I trust he has not been a£&onting you in any way 1 ' 
asked Mr Maclean, a trifle sharply as it seemed to me. 

" Upon which it struck me that, for fear of misapprehen- 
sions, I had better tell him the truth. My good name was 
too precious to me to be risked for want of explanations, 
but perhaps I would have risked it if I had foreseen how 
agitating would be the effect upon my employer. ^ 

" * That boy ! ' he repeated several times, with a sort of 
high cackle of indignation. * To talk of marrying at that 
age ! Why, he ought to be at school yet ! ' ^ 

"And during the rest of the afternoon that indignant 
cackle broke out at intervals. He did not seem able to 
get over it at all. 
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" It was puly next day that I began to take alarm, when 
for the first time he came home for tea, and suggested that 
we should all take it together in the drawing-room — a 
suggestion which was preceded by an anxious inquiry as to 
whether * That boy ' had been here again. 

'< The day after that he brought home a small cartload of 
chrysanthemums from town — for the table, he said, yet 
evidently not without an afterthought, for, having watched 
me dispose them, he very nervously suggested that one of 
the pink ones would look well in my hair. 

"Let me get to the end without wearying you with de- 
velopments. For several days more I tried resolutely to 
keep my eyes tight shut, which was all the more difficult 
as for some time past I had noticed a decidedly lessened 
appreciation of the filial attitude I had from the first 
adopted, as well as a dying away of all references to his 
advanced age; but, to cut a long story short, before the 
end of that week I had understood that, unless I was pre- 
pared to become a second mother to Fanny and Jenny, my 
place was no longer in that jelly-mould villa. The haggard 
widower had revealed himself as one of that race of men 
who fly when pursued, and turn to pursue when you fly. 

" By a series of manoeuvres — seconded by the good man's 
native nervousness — I managed to decamp without the 
momentous question being put into words ; but I went off 
in a fine rage against Hal Murray, I can tell you, and a 
still finer one against myself. That piece of folly has cost 
me two places already ; for without the emotions excited 
by that Sunday visit Mr Maclean would probably have 
taken much longer to find out that his children wanted a 
mother, and I might at least have passed my winter in 
peace. It's a case, in very truth, of sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind. 

'^And now here I am, awaiting events, and once more 
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taking my recreation in Princes Street. It's gayer than 
the ' Home ' by a good bit, and I perceive with some dismay 
that my short experience of British comforts has already 
made me critical. No early tea here, and much less hot 
water than I have already got used to; much thicker 
bacon, much tougher meat, and less of it. And as for the 
company, if I had time I could pass before you a whole 
gallery of educational failures, the victims of the treadmill, 
collected here much as bits of wreck get washed up on to a 
sheltered bit of shore. It is rather like seeing the under- 
side of something of which, as a rule, one only sees the 
upper side. From the beginning here, seeing all the blatant 
prosperity around me, I had felt aware that certainly it 
was no joke to be launched with an empty pocket on this 
sea of well-to-do people. Behind those plate-glass windows, 
those smiling front gardens, what hidden struggles must go 
on, what efforts to keep up to a standard, and so rigid a 
standard too ! Here around me in the ' Home ' are those 
who have not succeeded in the struggle, or else their 
children; and to look at them makes you sigh. Will I 
ever become like that ? Will I ever look either so patient 
or so soured? I cannot believe it, not even if I were to 
come back to this place every year. 

" There are still a few minutes' time before the gas is 
turned out ; let me try to squeeze in some impressions. 

"I can't recover from my surprise at the * thickness' of 
humanity here. I don't mean in the towns, but in their 
vicinity. There is so much more of the animal and so 
much less of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms than else* 
where ; so many households jostling each other in what is 
suppofised to be country — and very pretty country too — so 
many lives lived out in such dose vicinity, and yet not 
over-lapping. Also, I continue to be impressed by the 
quantity of food consumed. My opinion is that all thesQ 
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people would probkbly be dead long ago if it were not for 
the amount of exercise they take. Even as it is every 
second person you meet has got the gout. I should say 
that many of them spend their lives first in eating and 
then in trying to work off the effects of over-feeding, and I 
can't help asking myself whether, to eat less would not be 
an immense gain, both in health and leisure. • 

" Another funny thing is their mania for ddcoUetage — 
doesn't sound like British puritanism, does it? Mercy 
alone knows where they have taken this fad from. Old 
or young, thin or fat, they don't seem able to eat their 
dinner without baring their necks and arms — quite regard- 
less of aesthetic effects. It's their self-respect that demands 
it of them, I am told. And it's all the funnier here, where 
sunshades and white veils are unknown except in town, 
and gloves much disregarded, and where, therefore, the line 
of healthy sunburn is drawn with unerring precision upon 
both neck and wrist. Can you imagine the startling effect 
of a richly-bronzed face — ^tanned, perhaps, on the golf 
course — set upon a pair of dazzlingly milk-white shoulders ? 
No Frenchwoman would ever be so naive as that. I prefer 
the bronzed face to the sunshades ; but I do think I should 
go in for either one style or the other. 

** Gk)od-bye. Don't be anxious about me. I may be feel- 
ing a little like that box on the North Sea, but I have still 
got ten pounds and two bracelets, and — something is sure 
to happen. Meanwhile, the shop windows are a perfect 
sight, dazzling in their Christmas glory. I wonder if I 
shall be housed before then ? Will they give us a plum- 
pudding here, I wonder ? I doubt whether it will be a very 
good one. It is certain that I would have had a Better 
one if I could have made up my mind to become Mrs 
Maclean — but I just simply couldn't. — ^Yours affectionately, 

"ClabaWood." 
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The name signed, Clara laid down her pen thoughtfully. 

" No, I couldn^t have done that/^ her reflections ran on, 
" any more than I could have become Mrs Murray, even 
if that hare-brained boy had been his own master. Now, 
I wonder why not ? I doubt whether Becky would have 
let such a chance as that slip through her fingers ; for it 
is quite possible, after all, that he would stick to me for 
two years, if sufficiently encouraged ; and once he is of age 
no number of Lady Georginas could prevent the marriage. 
There can be no doubt about its being an excellent parti, a 
far safer investment than was Rawdon Crawley, seeing 
that he does not depend upon the capriciousness of an 
aunt, and since I happen to know that the property is 
entailed. It is quite certain that Becky would have kept 
hold of him. And I don't dislike him either ; if he would 
give up making love to me he would be even quite 
endurable." 

She fell into deeper reflection. How was it that this 
conclusion should never for a moment have presented itself 
to her as feasible ? 

Presently she shook her head briskly. 

'^It's because he is younger than I am, I suppose; I 
should always feel much more like his mother than his 
wife.'' 

But how about Mr Maclean? — ^her thoughts now took 
up the thread. No brilliant parti that, but yet an ex- 
cellent provision for a penniless girl. Not so very old, 
comfortably off, respectable — for a little stray, empty box 
tossing about on the ocean of life surely a very solid and 
reliable rock to rest upon. Her head quite approved of 
the arrangement, and it was her head that was to choose 
for her, was it not ? 

And yet this thing was quite as impossible as the 
other. 
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" Why, I should feel like his granddaughter f " 
" One is too old and the other too young," decided Clara, 
very nearly to her satisfaction, though somewhere deep 
down in some hitherto unexplored comer of her soul a 
small Toice was trying to explain that this was not a 
question in which age counted, and that the right man 
might be as young or as old as he pleased, on condition 
only of being the man. 



CHAPTER X 

THE THIBD YENTUBE 

" Mrs Pbntonville ? Yes, she's in, but there's somebody 
with her. Beg pardon, Miss, but are you another of them 
governesses ? There have been three here to-day already." 

" Then perhaps the place is taken ? " 

"Not that I know of, Miss. You'd better sit in the 
morning-room, and when the other young lady comes out, 
in you go." 

"Or else down I go again," suggested Clara, with a 
rather wan smile, " if Mrs Pentonville has arranged with 
her." 

" She won't arrange with her," said the middle-aged but 
confidential parlour-maid decisively. 

'f And she is the third already? Your mistress must be 
hard to please." 

The woman screwed up her lips knowingly. 

" That's as it may be ; anyway, we don't take them as 
bonny as that. Oh, no, miss, you can wait quite easy in 
the morning-room." 

As Clara mounted the stairs behind her guide, a gentle- 
man with his hat on passed down. It was scarcely light 
enough to see much of his face, yet she had the impression 
of a pair of dark and lively eyes shooting a curious look 
towards her through the January gloom. 

Her wait in the morning-room was short, CtQ«filTi% ^'^ 
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passage in answer to the summons which came at the end 
of a very few minutes, she brushed skirts with a golden- 
haired girl, whose brilliant eyes looked at her somewhat 
resentfully and the pout upon whose swelling lips made it 
quite clear that her errand had sped badly. 

As Clara entered the drawing-room, Mrs Pentonville, 
from the depth of a truly cavernous armchair, gazed at her 
with a strange mixture of keenness and apprehension. 
She herself was a small, frail woman of about thirty-five, 
giving the impression of great fairness, although a closer 
view showed that her hair owed some of its striking light- 
ness of tint to a sprinkling of white among the yellow. It 
swept straight off the forehead, making one distinct wave 
as it went, and terminated just above the neck in so tiny 
a knot as to impress one at once with two things — ^its 
extreme scantiness and the absolute want of vanity, or 
perhaps the honesty of the owner, who apparently dis- 
dained to supplement this insignificant button by even the 
simplest of the modern hairdresser's manifold devices. 
The pale tints of eyes and hair and the absence of warmth 
in the complexion combined to make one think of a washed- 
out water-colour sketch, but not an unpleasing one by any 
means. It was not hard to imagine that fifteen, or even 
ten years ago, when the pale gold of the hair was yet un- 
mixed with silver, when the eyes could still sparkle, and 
the blood ran more warmly under the colourless skin, the 
face might have been well-nigh bewitching. 

The first impression produced by Clara was evidently a 
disappointment. 

"Oh," she said, with a quick sigh, lowering her eyeglass, 
" they had promised me somebody elderly." 

" Am I to go away again ? " asked Clara, standing still, 
disappointed in her turn. 

^^No, no, by no means," hurried out Mrs Pentonville, 
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speaking with a sort of diffident volubility, which hesitated 
between its words, yet always ended by bringing them out 
somehow. " Come nearer to the light if — ^if you do not 
mind, and let me — well, just have a look at .you, you know. 
You are not quite as young, at anyrate, as that girl who 
has just left me. It does seem such folly, does it not, to 
send a child of seventeen out into the world, and with such 
good looks, too? It exposes her to so many — well, dis- 
agreeables, don't you know ? " 

She said it almost tentatively, as though subject to 
correction, but she did not wait for an answer. 

"Now — ^if you don't mind telling me — what age are 
you. Miss — ah 1 " 

" Wood. Oh, I am much older than that. I shall be 
twenty-one on my next birthday." 

Mrs Pentonville sighed, leaning back again in the deep 
chair which almost swallowed up her slender form. Evi- 
dently twenty-one had failed to strike her as a very vener- 
able age. 

" I cannot make out what has become of all the elderly 
governesses ; they seem to have died out all at once. Would 
you — would you perhaps not mind raising your veil 1 " and 
her head reappeared again out of the gloom of the cavernous 
chair. " It is such a dark afternoon, and I do like to see 
a person's face properly, especially in such an important 
matter as this. I — I have rather a habit of going by 
impressions." 

" So have I," said Clara, good-naturedly complying. 

After a long and eager look at her, whose results ap- 
peared doubtful, Mrs Pentonville went a step further. 

" I — I should rather like to see you with your hat oflF, 
if you won't think the request strange. Hats do make 
such a difiference." 

Clara thought the request very strange, but TeuicyveA.>aBt 
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hat without a protest, though inwardly wondering at the 
turn which the interview was taking. Not a question had 
yet been asked about her accomplishments, and it would 
almost appear as though Mrs Pentonville were more anxious 
about her features and complexion than about her qualifi- 
cations for teaching German and music. The day was a 
particularly damp one, and Clara's hair was entirely out oi 
curl — unfortunately as she thought at the moment, but 
fortunately as proved to be the case. 

" If you were only a little older ! " said Mrs Pentonville, 
reflectively. " Girls of your age are so apt to find a school- 
room dull, and to look round for— «-for other ways of 
amusing themselves. Will you excuse an indiscreet 
question" — and Mrs Pentonville blushed all over, yet 
blushingly kept to her point — "but do you happen to have 
formed any — any attachment of any sort ? I mean — are 
your affections what people call engaged ? " 

This time Clara laughed outright. 

" Make your mind easy on that point, Mrs Pentonville; 
my heart is still entirely at my disposal." 

. But instead of making herself easy, Mrs Pentonville 
looked distinctly disappointed. 

" That is a pity ! It would only be natural at your age, 
after all ; that sort of thing is generally a safeguard, I have 
observed." 

As she said it Clara abruptly remembered the man she 
had met on the staircase, and, with the recollection of his 
somewhat audacious glance, a flood of light broke on the 
situation. If that was Mr Pentonville, then Mrs Penton- 
ville's objection to engaging pretty governesses became 
quite comprehensible. " We don't take them as bonny as 
that," the maid had said — of course not ! Gracious, how 
stupid she had been! Here she was regretting her 
uncurled hair, and trying to put herself in a favourable 
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light, when it was evident that her interest lay in being as 
unattractive as possible. She must see what she could do 
to repair her mistake. 

"Plain people don't require safeguards, do they?" she 
inquired as gravely as she could. "And, besides, I fancy 
that I am rather difficult to please ; I must be, mustn't I, 
since no one has pleased me till now ? " 

"A very good thing for a girl," said Mrs Pentonville, 
with more decision than she had hitherto displayed. " You 
do not look like the sort of person whose head would be 
easily turned." 

Her eyes were straying over Clara's dress while she spoke. 

" Do you always wear black ? " she inquired abruptly. 

Clara explained that she was in mourning. 

" A mourning that will last long ? " 

" I can make it as long as I like." 

" Well, I do think that* black in general is more — suitable 
for girls in your position. And about evening dress," 
went on Mrs Pentonville, with that timid tenacity of hers 
which persevered even when trembling. " I think it right 
to explain that I do not expect much smartness from my 
governesses. 'Some people make great demands on that 
point, but I do not think it is fair to put girls to such 
expense." 

" I have only one evening dress," said Clara, quite au 
fait by this time, " a black one, and the bodice is high," 
she added with diplomatic distinctness. 

"Very sensible," murmured Mrs Pentonville, visibly 
relieved. 

It was now only that her mind felt enough at liberty to 
embark on the usual business talk. 

Having brought to light no insuperable obstacle it ended 
with a promise to let Clara have a decision within twenty- 
four hours. 
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" Which means/' reflected Clara, as she left the room, 
" that if she can't procure a plainer or an older governess 
within that time she'll risk it with me." 

She had so entirely grasped the situation that when, on 
the way down, the confidential parlour-maid whispered 
slyly, '* It's not that missis is too hard to please, it's that 
master is too easy to please, don't you see 1 " — the remark 
had nothing new to reveal to her. 

Next day the answer came, an affirmative one, wMch, 
though somewhat mortifying to her vanity, was reassuring 
to her common-sense. 

'* There is some advantage, after all, in being plain," she 
told herself, laughing away the pang of stinging humiliation. 
" And yet I doubt whether that golden-haired girl I met in 
the passage yesterday would change places with me, even 
now." 

As her thoughts turned to Mrs Fentonville, she found 
herself smiling a little pitifully. 

" Another blind woman ! How is it that she does not 
see that, even without beauty, I have the power to harm 
her ? As if it were necessary to be beautiful in order to 
disturb a man's peace ! Have I not proofs to the contrary ? 
And just because I do not look dangerous I am all the 
more dangerous, since it will not be thought necessary to 
put on triple armour." 

And amid these reflections Clara set about taking all 
the frills out of her bodices and brushing her hair as 
flat as it would lie, having come to the conclusion 
that a nunlike simplicity of attire was the advisable 
thing here, and that the plainer she could make herself 
the more chance she would have of keeping her 
situation. 

• ••••••• 

That these efforts seemed likely to be successfid can be 
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proved by a passage in one of her letters to Fraulein Fohl, 
written a few months later. 

• ••••••» 

" Mrs Fentonville seems at last to have grasped the fact 
that such a butterfly as her husband is not apt to be very 
particular as to the flowers on which it poses itself, and, no 
rose being at hand, will put up with a humble daisy ; which 
means in ', plain language that even a person of such 
moderate looks as myself might have the power to attract 
him, and accordingly she is deeply grateful to me for 
keeping him at a desirable distance. As for the butterfly 
himself, he belongs to the category of 'beauty men* — I 
mean that he has the reputation of being tm bel homme^ 
which is distinctly hard upon him, as it raises expectations 
which are not fulfilled. A dozen or so years ago, before 
his chin had begun to melt into his throat, and his forehead 
to stretch up towards the top of his head, he may have 
been rather striking, in the barber's block style, but a 
bloated barber's block is a far more depressing object than 
a frankly ugly man. 

"And yet poor Mrs Pentonville finds it necessary to 
keep nothing but middle-aged housemaids, and even for 
these she chooses the most unbecoming shape of cap pro- 
curable, while the care with which she selects her visitors 
must give her sleepless nights innumerable. 

" And the best of it is that I really don't believe there 
is any harm in the man. If he is in love with anybody it 
is only with himself, and to see this admiration reflected 
in the eyes of pretty women naturally flatters him. The 
excellent lady takes her butterfly far too seriously. In my 
opinion it would be far better if, instead of treating him as 
a dangerous beast of prey, she would let him flutter about at 
his ease. Also it would be better if she could spare some 
time from the surveillance of her husband to that of her 
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daughter, a thin, delicate child who is backward in every- 
thing except music, and who plays no rdle in the house 
because her father plays too great a one." 

• •••••• • 

Despite Mrs Fentonville's care in selecting her guests, 
there nevertheless came moments when it was impossible 
to avoid having pretty people under her roof. With the 
best will in the world, circumstances would not allow her 
to confine herself exclusively to frights and scarecrows. 
Thus it came about that when Clara — who seemed at last 
to have found a haven of rest — had been about fifteen 
months at the Pentonville family seat, coming down to 
luncheon one day she was surprised to see an extremely 
attractive person sitting beside Mr Pentonville, and being 
helped by him to chicken pie. Mrs Finlay was a widowed 
cousin of the master of the house, as Clara subsequently 
learned, lately returned from a long exile in India ; and 
not all Mrs Fentonville's ingenuity had been able to find 
a pretext for evading the visit she had offered. In order 
to estimate what her resignation must have cost her it was 
only necessary to look at li^ Finlay. Brilliantly coloured, 
with bright auburn hair, and a complexion for which the 
simile of " milk and roses " was decidedly too insipid 
(" cream and carnations ** would have come nearer the 
mark), she was in reality only pretty by virtue of her 
colouring, but that made her very pretty indeed. In time 
she was certain to become too stout — a poor consolation 
for Mrs Fentonville, seeing that meanwhile she was only 
most attractively plump — ^just that alluring, easy sort 
of person who seems made to be petted and fondled. 
Nothing rigid, nothing forbidding about Mrs Finlay — 
a low-toned, sleepy laugh, and a comfortable laxity 
about both her corsets and her principles; while, as for 
her face — 
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"Doesn't it look good to eat?" whispered Emma 
Pentonville admiringly to her governess. 

From the appetising widow Clara's eyes went in- 
stinctively towards the mistress of the house, the strained 
smile on whose face sufficiently denoted the tortures she 
was undergoing. 

There were several other men in the house, invited, as 
Clara did not doubt, in the hope of taking the widow's 
attention off the host ; yet, from observations made on 
that day and the following, Clara concluded that, while far 
from despising these additions to her court, Mrs Finlay 
thought herself bound in common politeness to reserve her 
chief favours for the master of the house. 

On the second evening, Mrs Pentonville, a little agitated, 
asked the governess to come down after dinner and help in 
the entertainment of the guests. 

" I see," said Clara mentally, " I am wanted as a light- 
ning-conductor on the other side, being guaranteed safe by 
this time." 

When she came down, Mrs Finlay, disposed upon a 
chaise longue, and wearing a preposterously low pink satin 
gown, was in the middle of a story about a deer-forest 
in the Highlands, where she had recently been 
visiting. 

"There were only three ponies, you see, and we were 
four people, so what else could I do but give one of the 
men a mount ? " 

And she raised a pair of child-like eyes upon her women 
listeners. 

"But was there room?" asked Mrs Pentonville, quite 
severely for her. 

" Oh, I chose the thinnest one, of course." 

" And did you make him sit in front or behind you 1 " 
inquired an inquisitive young woman of the party, whose 
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imagination was evidently tickled by the situation 
suggested. 

"In front, of course, which let me hold on to him — if he 
had been behind he would have had to hold on to me, don't 
you see, — and I was afraid of being pinched too hard ; but 
it UHM rather a tight fit, all the same." 

She laughed gently, as though at an amusing recollection, 
a laugh in which most of the other women joined, but not 
the hostess. 

"What's the joke?" asked Mr Pentonville, sauntering 
in at that moment. (The men had not taken long over 
their wine to-day, reflected Clara.) 

The story of the deer-forest and the ponies was told over 
again — in slightly modified terms. 

"Lucky devil!" muttered the host between his teeth, 
just loud enough to be heard. 

"No chance for you, Pentonville!" crowed a thin- 
waisted, fiercely-moustached captain ; " you'd not have got 
the mount, even if you had been there ; too hard on the 
pony, you know. You'd have pitched on me rather than 
on him, wouldn't you, Mrs Finlay ] " 

" I'm not at all so sure about that," lisped the auburn- 
haired siren, soothing the " beauty man's " evident discom- 
fiture by a long glance from under her lashes. 

"And you'd have ridden off with him, and left me 
planted there ? " asked the captain almost tragically. 

" I didn't say that, either." 

And now the glance went in his direction. 

" I have never seen a real society flirt before," reflected 
Clara, diligently observing, "but this is one, and no 
mistake. She is one of those who have very thoroughly 
discovered the power they hold, but, oh, dear, what a mess 
she makes of it ! It can't be very hard to turn men's 
heads in that fashion ; but it cannot, ccmnot be the way to 
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secure their hearts. What a frittering away of excellent 
possibilities ! " 

Presently Mrs Finlay told another story, or, rather, put 
a case of conscience before the company. It was some- 
thing about a third-class ticket and a first-class compart- 
ment, and an accommodating guard and a shilling which 
had changed hands. That shilling, it appeared, had ever 
since then weighed heavily on the widow's conscience ; 
must it not be regarded in the light of an illicit 
bribe] 

** It did not strike me at the time, but, of course, I was 
helping him to cheat the railway company ; it makes me 
feel as though I had led the poor man into temptation.'' 

And her hazel eyes went from one face to the other, as 
though begging a balm for her wounded conscience. 

While the balm was forthcoming — plentifully and from 
all quarters — Clara, looking across at Mrs Pentonville, was 
struck by the bitterness of the glance, and by the rigid 
compression of the lips, which seemed with difficulty to be 
keeping back the words that burned upon them. 

When the end of the evening came Clara heard those 
words. 

Mrs Pentonville had followed the governess into her 
bedroom; her candle had gone out, she said, and she 
wanted to relight it. As she did so, Clara saw the un- 
steady jerk which her hand gave, and a keen pity seized 
upon her. 

" I think she's an awful woman ! " came from her im- 
pulsively, ii^ 6opes of provoking a confidence which she 
was already prepaied how to deal with. 

Mrs Pentonville looked at her, startled, but grateful. 

" Did you hear her airing her scruples about that guard f 
Isn't it a mockery ? But when she puts on a dress which 
is cut half-way down to the waist she has no &cru.^l<Sk^^ 
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apparently ; she doesn't call that leading men into tempta- 
tion, I suppose 1 " 

The voice which spoke was as unsteady as the hand. 

Clara looked at her, considering. She had a lot of 
things to say, and she was wondering whether she dare 
say them. Although Mrs Pentonyille had never opened 
her mind to her, she had, during the fifteen months past, 
got to lean on Clara in many minor ways ; for Clara, true 
to the principle she had set up for herself, had here as else- 
where, quite A la Becky Sharp, rendered herself universally 
indispensable. It was done with cool calculation, yet, 
being intrinsically helpful by nature, with scarcely an 
effort. Indeed, she had long since lost sight of the line of 
demarcation at which calculation merged into the natural 
impulse. Even before she had begun to be a governess 
she had often wondered at the stupidity of governesses in 
general, at their cranks, their rigid habits, their want of 
adaptability to their surroundings. It was so easy, after 
all, to make oneself into a " treasure,'' and treasures are so 
priceless and so treasured. 

HaviniT helped Mrs Fentonville in so many planninirs 
of parties! 80 ^any table arrangements, so much orde,^ 
of furniture and flower-beds, might she not offer her help 
in the ordering of her somewhat muddled domestic 
arrangements ? 

" I shall breathe more freely when that woman is out of 
the house," murmured Mrs Fentonville, and then turned 
to go, as though aware of having said too much, but after 
two steps relaxed her haste, and again visibly lingered. 

Clara required no more. 

" Mrs Fentonville, may I say something f " 

Mrs Fentonville looked at her in silent yet evident 
acquiescence, her pale blue eyes desolate in the flickering 
candle-light. 
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" I believe I could help you." 

" My dear girl, how ] " 

She put down her candle and sank wearily on to a chair. 

" Don't you see that things have gone quite wrong 1 " 

"I see only that they want a very little putting to 
rights." 

"But how? Howl" 

" In the first place by believing that you can put them 
right, and I have not the smallest doubt that you can. 
You have far more within your power than you know, but 
you haven't discovered it, that is all." 

Then, as Mrs Pentonville watched her with eager eyes, 
hungry for every crumb of hope, Clara began to expand 
her theory — the theory whose germ she had discovered in 
Vanity Fair^ and which ever since she had been developing 
in her own mind. 

"It is self-confidence which you lack," she explained, 
warming more and more to her subject. " You are one of 
the women of whom Thackeray himself says that, like the 
beasts of the field, they do not know their own power. 
But I want to make it known to you, because only that 
can save you. Woman is the real mistress of man only 
when she convinces herself that she is so ; just as a magic 
gift of which we ignore the properties is as useless as dross 
to him who carries it about unheeded in his pocket. 
Believe me, Mrs Pentonville, believe me, it is a question I 
have studied." 

" But Constance Finlay is a woman, too," objected the 
still bewildered listener, "and ten years younger than 
I am." 

" I daresay, but it is not a question of a few years ; it is 
a question of making the most of that precious possession 
— ^your womanhood. And you possess far more of that 
than Mrs Finlay, despite all her pretty little ways. A 
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coquette is not generally a woman, in the best sense of the 
word, and though she may reign frequently it is seldom for 
long. Your position is far stronger than hers, if you would 
only believe it." 

" But look at my white hairs ! " said Mrs Pentonville, 
still only half convinced. " There are more of them every 
day." 

" Because you worry over things that call for no worry- 
ing. Besides, those white hairs need be no obstruction at 
all, even to your good looks. They have only got to be 
taken in the right way. Treat your hair as being poudr^, 
and it becomes a different thing at once. And there are 
other points, too ; I have often longed to tell you that you 
don't make the most of yourself. Is it your conscience 
that rebels against adding a small, a very small, coil to 
your knot? If so, you can quiet the scruple by leaving 
that coil lying openly on your toilet-table ; it won't really 
detract from the effect when you wear it — men are much 
more subject to the impression of the moment than we 
generally suppose. There is nothing to say against your 
hair — the tint is exquisite — only that there is too little of it. 
And then it ought to be done differently. Let me just 
try ; I'm sure that in five minutes I could make you look 
at least as many years younger." 

And, taking the astonished Mrs Pentonville by the hand, 
she almost forced her down before the toilet-table. 

'* Then another thing," she went on talking, her hands 
already busy among the light, golden hair ; '* you should 
always wear the palest colours — let them be even washed- 
out looking ; that only helps to carry out the idea of your 
appearance. That green you are wearing to-night simply 
kills you. It's an effect of general delicacy that you should 
aim at producing." 

^'Tou must have thought a great deal about these 
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things," said Mrs Pentonville, looking at Clara's reflection 
in the glass with a wonder that was almost awestruck. 

" Not about this part so much ; that comes naturally, I 
think, to anyone who has lived in Vienna. The other 
thing is the more important one— the one I have been 
talking to you about. And — if you will let me go a step 
further — do not be too nervous when you see your husband 
looking out for pretty faces ; he will look out all the more 
assiduously if he sees a long one by his side. When he 
smiles at them, smile you at him, and he will come back to 
you, never fear ! " 

" And you really think I could 1 " asked Mrs Pentonville, 
with rising hope, as she watched the progress of her coiffure 
in the glass. 

" I know you could, every woman could ; why, even I," 
laughed Clara merrily, " am capable of far more than you 
suppose— -and I shall never be half as pretty as you have 
been — as you are now. There, just look at yourself — what 
didlsayl" 

With her quick fingers she had dusted a little powder 
over the pale, golden head, and snatching up a faint blush- 
rose that lay on the table had nestled it among the coils. 

" Is that not perfectly rococo ? " 

So it was j but far more than the rose, and far more than 
the cunning disposition of the tresses, the new sparkle in 
the eye, and the new colour in the cheek, conspired to make 
the face young again — young and almost beautiful. 
Speechless, Mrs Pentonville contemplated herself, her 
breath coming quicker. 

"And one more thing," said Clara, still busy with stray 
locks ; " I am sure you will forgive me for saying it, but 
get Mr Pentonville to take more interest in Emma, which 
you will do by paying more attention to her yourself. 
That child is a sensitive plant, and wants all the care she 
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can get. Her talent for music is remarkable ; I have 
often told you so. Mr Pentonville likes music ; the way of 
arousing his interest is clear, is it not 1 It will divert hiTn^ 
occupy him. Believe me, Emma and her piano will yet 
prove invaluable to your peace of mind. But, above all, 
don't be afraid. Never forget that it is our weakness that 
is really our strength ; it is that which appeals to the 
chivalry of all but the very last of men. Our apparent 
weakness, I should say — for in truth we are stronger than 
they are. Only believe yourself strong, and you will be 
strong — be sure that you will conquer, and you will 
conquer." 

"I am hardly afraid at all when I listen to you," 
laughed Mrs Pentonville, quite gaily, as she rose. " T^ank 
you, dear girl, you have done more than I hoped; you 
have given me back my courage," and, for the first time 
since she had been in the house, she kissed Clara. 

• •••••• • 

During the next few days Clara, very curious for the 
result of this newest experiment in man-taming, had a 
watchful eye which saw many things — such, for instance, 
as smiles reappearing on the face of the mistress of the 
house and disappearing in the same proportion from that 
of the fascinating widow. Once she saw husband and 
wife walking together in the flower-garden after breakfast, 
and the husband, on whose face she marked an expression 
of agreeable astonishment, gathered a rose, which after- 
wards reappeared in the belt of the wife. 

There were other symptoms, too; for all the most 
delicate-tinted dresses were brought out, and one day there 
was a parcel from an Edinburgh hairdresser lying on the 
hall table. 

Presently Mrs Finlay, evidently finding that proceedings 
had grown rather slow, departed prematurely. 
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Since that night in the bedroom Clara had had no 
private talk with Mrs Fentonville, but when this result 
was achieved she thought herself entitled to con- 
gratulation. 

"I was not quite wrong, was II'' she asked, coming 
upon Mrs Fentonville alone, just after the carriage had 
started for the station. 

Mrs Fentonville was beaming, but slightly embarrassed. 

"No, you were not wrong at all," she said with some of 
her old hesitation ; ** I am, on the contrary, quite, quite 
astonished at your perspictbcity." 

She did not seem inclined for more confidences just then, 
so Clara discreetly effaced herself, having got as sensitive 
as the quicksilver in a barometer to the fact of whether or 
not her presence was desirable. To be not there when she 
is not wanted is just as important a quality of the success- 
ful governess as to be there when she is wanted. 

Next day Mrs Fentonville sent for her, and, after a few 
nervous preliminaries, announced that she had come to a 
resolution about Emma. 

" I have been thinking over what you said to me about 
her, and I see that you are quite right. I have not 
hitherto paid enough attention to her talents. Now that 
my mind is freed from— from other anxieties, I shall be 
able to occupy myself more with her. I have been talk- 
ing to George, as you advised, and he agrees with me that 
the chief weight ought to be laid on Emma's music. 
Much as I regret it, this decision implies a separation from 
you, my dear Miss Wood, You told me yourself from the 
first that music is not your strong point. I shall have no 
choice but to look out for a finishing governess with a 
regular musical certificate." 

A good deal more than this was said, but no amount of 
wrapping up the truth could alter it. Clara knew herself 

I 
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dismissed, and knew also that she herself had pointed out 
the road to her dismissal. 

There was absolutely nothing to say against it^ and Clara 
said nothing, but, having regained the haven of her room, 
first gave one furious stamp upon the floor, and then — 
having by this primitive means somewhat relieved her 
feelings — burst into a long, hard laugh. Although the 
situation had a cruel side, it also had a humorous one, 
and humour, be it ever so grim, she was never able to resist. 

The pretext brought forward was perfectly and entirely 
plausible ; but it did not blind Clara for a moment. She 
was not being dismissed because she was too inferior a 
music mistress, but because she had proved herself a too 
superior manager of men. A girl who could give such 
excellent, almost scientific, advice on the subject of enslav- 
ing the other sex could only be looked on as dangerous, 
even although she had so far refrained from putting her 
theories into practice. Clara well remembered the look 
with which Mrs Pentonville had said, "You must have 
thought a great deal about it " — and she perfectly under- 
stood. Her help had proved efficacious, but she was no 
longer needed ; she might go now. 

It was another case of having succeeded too well. 



CHAPTER XI 

MISS HUNT 

In the sitting-room of 105 North Street the fire was burn- 
ing low, yet of the half-dozen women assembled here, 
occupied in various ways, and most of whom had shawls on 
their shoulders, not one felt quite bold enough to ring the 
bell and ask for more coals. In the first place, it was late 
already, near 1 1 o'clock, and the servant did not at all like 
being disturbed at this hour ; in the second place, it was 
by no means sure that the coals would be forthcoming — for, 
although a " Governesses' Home " has various advantages 
attached to it (principally the advantage of cheapness), it 
is scarcely fair to expect that an unlimited replenishment 
of the coal-scuttle should figure among them. 

The carpet on the floor, originally of a good quality, had 
a tired look about it, its pattern almost trodden out of 
sight by the many — perhaps no less tired — feet which had 
walked across it within the last quarter of a century or so. 
In its centre stood the pride of the apartment : a likewise 
somewhat world-weary mahogany table, with a few much- 
fingered magazines upon it, intermingled with volumes of a 
more serious nature, the lodgers' private property, since 
even the best-certificated among them found it occasionally 
advisable to employ these unoccupied intervals with rubbing 
up their historical or geographical acquirements. The 
strips of diintz which did duty for window curtains, as 
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well as that which covered the antiquated sofa, had about 
as little pattern remaining as the carpet; the wall-paper 
was dingy, and rendered dingier by an occasional glaringly 
conspicuous attempt at renovation ; the ceiling was smoked, 
the doors blistered, and the decent dulness of the apartment 
was rendered more depressing by the attempts at decoration 
in the shape of oleographs on the walls and of bead-brackets 
on the mantelpiece — the work, no doubt, of forcibly 
unoccupied hands. 

The half-dozen boarders, which was all the " home " held 
at this moment, had all made some sort of attempt at 
evening-dress, at the very least a lace bow at the neck, 
relieving the different degrees of rustiness of the various 
black gowns, or, in the case of the younger ones, a light- 
coloured blouse, obviously a relic of the summer; but 
despite a pretty brooch here and there — presents, most 
likely, from employers — the general effect of these efforts 
was not much more cheering than that of the bead- 
brackets. 

By far the best dress in the room was that of Miss Scott, 
upon every line of whose tall and imposing figure, as well 
as in the conscious superiority of her features, the " finish- 
ing governess *' was plainly written. Yet even she found 
it advisable to hem her own handkerchiefs, it appeared, 
although she did so planted in the centre of the sofa in 
almost regal fashion. 

A few paces off sat a thin, slight person, whose long 
frail neck and small, drooping head made one somehow 
think of an elderly violet, and whose humble occupation 
consisted in darning a stocking. 

At the table an oldish young woman was installed, 
putting the last touches to a mathematical diagram. 
Everything seemed to sit tightly upon this person, her 
clothes as well as her skin, converging to an impression of 
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neatness, briskness, and precision, while upon her narrow 
nose a pince-nez sat with a peculiarly enterprising tilt. 

Close to the fire and busy with it sat another of the 
boarders — a youngish old woman this one might be called 
— with white hair but a slim waist and almost girlish 
movements, while straight opposite was installed a golden- 
haired girl stitching away diligently at a dainty pink 
muslin sleeve, which she was fashioning with loving care. 

The sixth person in the room, and the only unoccupied 
one, was Clara Wood, who sat on the hearthrug with her 
hands clasped about her knees. 

Presently the worker at the table laid down her pencil 
and removed her pince-nez, 

'^ If it gets much colder than this, I for one shall not sit 
up to see the old year out. What is that fire doing, Miss 
Hunt?" 

** I think it will hold out a little longer — with care," 
replied the white-haired boarder. She had the poker in 
one hand and the tongs in the other, and was occupied in 
scientifically doctoring what remained of the elements in 
the grate, disposing the coals and pushing together the 
embers with a precision of touch which spoke of long 
practice. 

*^ I don't stop a minute after I have finished this seam," 
laughed the golden-haired stitcher. 

" Are there really no more coals in the scuttle ? " in- 
quired Clara, getting to her knees. ^^ Let me shake out 
the dust, at least ! " 

Which she proceeded to do vigorously amid a general 
drawing back of chairs and an anxious [putting aside of 
dress-folds. 

"^you please ! I really must request ! " exclaimed the 
finishing governess, in as dictatorial a style as though she 
were addressing a roomful of schoolgirls, rising at the same 
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time with wonderful alacrity from the sofa, which in point 
of fact was quite out of the region of danger. Haying 
first carefully dusted a more distant chair with her hand- 
kerchief, she looked at it a moment longer with an air of 
deepest disgust before finally deciding to confide her person 
to it. 

" I beg your pardon," said Clara, penitently ; " luckily I 
got the brunt of it myself. It doesn't really matter, since 
coal-dust doesn't show upon black." 

'^But it does upon pink," muttered the golden-haired 
Miss Morgan, with a look of resentment. 

She had never been able quite to forgive Clara for having 
cut her out in the matter of the Pentonville place last year, 
even though partially disarmed by finding that she had not 
been able to keep it. 

" I certainly do mean to see the new year in, whether 
the fire holds out or not," remarked Clara, when peace 
had been restored, and she herself resumed her position on 
the hearthrug. "More than an hour yet! I suppose I 
ought to be employing myself usefully. There's my flannel 
petticoat wants binding badly, but IVe a fit of laziness on 
me to-night." 

Miss Scott's countenance became distinctly scandalised, 
and even the others — all except Miss Hunt — looked far 
from pleased. By a tacit understanding the discussion of 
these sordid details was banished from the public sitting- 
room. To speak of flannel petticoats was quite against 
the etiquette of the "Home," and even the meek Miss 
M^Kenzie darned her stocking in the shade of the work- 
bag, in the fictitious hope that the exact nature of her 
occupation would remain undiscovered. 

" It is not the first new year that I have passed in No. 
105," remarked Miss Hunt, with a soft little laugh, which 
nevertheless had a bitter undertone to it. 
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" It certainly is the last that I shall spend here," re- 
torted Miss Wilson, briskly. She was the tight-looking 
young woman with the pince-nez. "Whatever sort of 
* Home ' I may yet come to, it won't be a governesses', I 
know. I have had enough of the farce of education." 

" What are you going to do, then ? " inquired the pretty 
Miss Morgan, curiously. 

** I'm not sure yet. If T had the money for studying I 
should go in for medicine probably, or I should become a 
woman chemist. As it is, I shall look out elsewhere. 
Openings are becoming more numerous every day ; I may 
become a female clerk, or a novelist, or a job-gardener for 
anything I know, or I may go in for cat-farming, or — " 

" For a husband, perhaps ? " suggested Clara. 

" A husband ? Not in the present state of the marriage- 
laws, thank you ; I like my liberty too well for that." 

"But if you get a very nice husband?" sighed Miss 
Morgan, sinking her hands to her lap and gazing as senti- 
mentally into the dying embers as though they were the 
eyes of a lover. 

" By * nice ' you mean somebody who will want to make 
a pet of me. But I don't want to be a man's pet ; I want 
to be his rival ! " 

Clara hugged her knees with a sort of delight. Almost 
it seemed to her that she must have been transported into 
the office of the Coming Sex. 

" I think these modem ideas are dreadful ! " pronounced 
the finishing governess, crushingly. " I am sure you agree 
with me there. Miss Hunt 1 " 

" No, I cannot quite agree with you," said Miss Hunt, 
quietly, not having spoken since the discussion began. 

" What ! you approve of the * feminist ' movement ? 
This rushing into the general fray? This hand-to-hand 
fighting with men for position and place?" 
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"It depends upon what you call approving. I don't 
think I have ever been suspected of masculine tastes/' and 
Miss Hunt smiled a patient and peculiarly feminine smile ; 
" but I have learnt to tolerate them in others. To me the 
whole Woman's Bights question, with all its talk of 
tyranny on one side and slavery on the other, has never 
been more than a bread-and-hutter question. As the 
world now stands, hundreds of educated women are daily 
thrown upon their own resources; they have got to live 
somehow, and, upon my soul and conscience, I cannot 
blame those who choose a more exciting way of doing so 
than the one I have chosen myself. We all know that it 
isn't so very amusing after all, don't we?" asked Miss 
Hunt, just a trifle wearily, as she bent forward Again to 
poke the fire. 

"No, that it is not," was murmured in various tones 
around her. 

"I am not one of those who think that women are 
raising themselves by adopting men's professions ; my own 
impression is that they are lowering themselves, that they 
are voluntarily surrendering their real supremacy. I have 
not got the courage to do it myself, but I rather admire 
those who have, and I think they deserve more sympathy. 
To us, who see the question from the inside, so to say, who 
have tasted ourselves of the struggle, surely the matter 
ought to bear another face than to the outsider." 

In the shabby sitting-room there fell a silence ; even the 
finishing governess found nothing to retort. A handful of 
ashes fell from the grate, outside upon the pavement the 
steps of a solitary passer-by rang sharply, and, as they 
died away, the December wind moaned suddenly round 
the street comer. 

It was Clara who spoke first. 

" All that is true, and yet, short though my experience 
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is, I have found oat that it is quite possible to have a 
tolerable and even an agreeable existence as governess. I 
believe the secret lies in having enough elastic in your 
composition. Tou have got to fit yourself into differently- 
shaped holes, and therefore you must be able both to 
expand and to contract." 

'' And have you found no holes into which you cannot 
fit yourself ? " asked Miss Hunt, turning her kindly, serious 
eyes upon Clara. ''Were you not telling me something 
the other day!" 

^' That is true," said Clara, biting her lip. She knew to 
what Miss Hunt referred ; the last venture she had made 
— a place she had been in for only a few weeks, since 
before the end of the first month Mrs Dalton, her 
employer, a young and pretty woman married to a grey- 
haired husband, had asked her to convey a note to a 
person whom Clara strongly suspected of paying sur- 
reptitious visits to the house, a request which being 
indignantly refused had led to a somewhat hurried dis- 
missal. ''No, no, Becky Sharp, I cannot follow you 
there!" had been Clara's conclusion on that occasion. 

"Elastic is an excellent ingredient," remarked Miss 
Wilson, "but, unfortunately, my constitution has been 
planned without it." 

"And so has mine,'' echoed the finishing governess, 
shutting her mouth with a snap. 

"I have never found it very hard to get on with my 
employers," observed the little lady with the bowed, violet- 
like head, from behind the shelter of her work-bag, and 
looking up with the contented expression of the yoked 
beast that has grown so used to its yoke that it scarcely 
knows how to move without it. 

"I'm afraid I can't say that!" sighed Miss Morgan. 
"I've been in three places in one year, and all my 
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mistresses seem to take a dislike to me. I'm snre I 
can't imagine why ! " 

"Tm sure I can !" laughed Clara; "it's because they've 
got husbands." 

**Can that be it, I wonder 1" asked the girl, half con- 
fused and half flattered, as she raised her eyes to Miss 
Hunt's face. 

'' It can only be that, since I can't think of any other 
possible reason for disliking you." 

And Miss Hunt's kindly eyes beamed upon the girl. 

" Brr ! " exclaimed Miss Wilson, rising abruptly. " My 
fingers are positively getting stiff. No new year for me 
outside my bed-clothes, anyway ! " 

" If you will wait a minute we can go together," said 
Miss Scott, gathering her work things together. " I trust 
that girl has filled my hot-water bottle." 

"Even if she hasn't, don't get me to ring her up," 
returned Miss Wilson, with her shrill laugh \ " I'm not a 
coward usually, but I daren't face Susan." 

" Unless you are determined to spoil those pretty eyes, 
I should advise you to follow suit," remarked Miss Hunt, 
with a glance of motherly admonition for the golden- 
haired stitcher. "Though it may not always be con- 
venient to be pretty, still it has its advantages too." 

"I am going," said the girl, blushing with pleasure. 
" My seam is done." 

She had not been gone more than a few minutes before 
Miss M^Kenzie, cautiously rolling up her stocking, hid 
it away. Within the last ten minutes the drooping head 
had given one or two such abrupt nods forward that the 
long thin nose had come in danger of collision with the 
darning needle. 

" And you ? " asked Miss Hunt of Clara, still sitting on 
the hearthrug. 
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" I'm not sleepy enough yet." 

"Nor am I." 

Miss Hunt still held the poker in her hand, though 
there was not much more to be done with it. 

" I was just that age when I began," she observed, after 
a minute. 

"What age, when you began what?" 

" When I began govemessing ; about the same age as 
that girl who has just gone upstairs. I got into my first 
place on my seventeenth birthday : I am fifty-six now, and 
I have been at it ever since. Does that not seem to say 
a good deal ? " 

"It does, indeed," said Clara, impulsively putting out 
her hand to touch the delicate white fingers that held the 
poker. There had been no complaint in the words, nothing 
but a quiet statement of simple facts, but that had only 
made them all the more eloquent. 

" Have you — have you had a very bad time of it ? " asked 
Clara, with a touch of timidity. 

" Well, I have not died of hunger, you see, and perhaps I 
shall not, if I can manage to add a little to my savings. 
But it has not always been easy to keep my head above 
water, and I cannot honestly pretend to say that I know 
much about the pletisures of life. As long as one is young 
one gets along ; but after forty you do begin to feel, some- 
how, that you would like to decide your own hour of getting 
up and the length of your daily walk ; and after fifty — well, 
there is some difficulty in getting anyone to decide that 
for you. Old governesses have gone down frightfully in 
market value of late years. If I could make up my mind 
to dye my hair, perhaps I might still tell lies about my 
age ; white hairs, you see, are taken as synonymous with 
antiquated systems of education; but as yet I have not 
quite come to that.'' 
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"Nearly forty years!" mused Clara. "How many 
insides of families you must have seen ! " 

" A great many, more perhaps than I should have seen 
if I had been a finishing governess like Miss Scott ; those 
engagements are generally more permanent. But I never 
was that ; the fact is, I had no opportunity of ' finishing ' 
myself properly before already I had to begin to earn my 
own bread. I had not got any of those 'higher certifi- 
cates ' that are so much in request now, and the result was 
that the better my pupils got on the faster they out-grew 
me. Regularly by the time they were thirteen — some- 
times at twelve— there came a moment when it was broken 
to me — sometimes gently, sometimes un gently — that my 
services were no longer required. By the time the process 
gets to, say, its fifteenth or sixteenth repetition, it becomes 
a little monotonous, and also a little heartrending." 

Clara shivered, perhaps from the cold, for even the 
ashes in the grate had almost ceased whispering. 

" It is not a lively prospect," she said reflectively. " It 
makes one almost understand Miss Wilson's desire to be a 
chemist or a clerk. Tell me. Miss Hunt, if you don't 
mind — if you had to start all over again, would you still 
choose to be a governess 1 " 

Miss Hunt smiled with a little twinkle in her bright 
eyes. 

" I certainly would not choose either the chemist or the 
clerk. Even after forty years of governessing I am still 
able to understand that it has preserved to me something 
which the other ' new ' professions might perchance have 
lost me. It was a French writer, I think, who said that if 
you cannot be a real mother the next best thing is to do a 
mother's work ; that if you cannot bear children physically 
you can always do so morally by devoting your life to 
childhood — and I have been doing that almost since I was 
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a child myself. But I will tell you what I would do if I 
were young again — as young as you, for instance ; I would 
resolutely knock on the head all over-romantic, Utopian 
ideas regarding marriage; I would try to grasp the fact 
that a man need not be an ideal in order to make a good 
husband, and would not be afraid to accept an honest 
man's love because I do not happen to be consumed with 
passion myself." 

Miss Hunt, as she said it, stooped a little over the grate 
and mechanically stirred the ashes. They were almost 
cold already, so it could scarcely be their reflection which 
threw this sudden glow upon her pleasant face. 

" Are you then an advocate of marriage at any price f " 

"That is putting it too strongly. But this I do tell 
you most positively — take the warning from me while it is 
time," and straightening herself again she fixed her eyes 
on ClM*a's face. " If you have the chance of founding a 
home for yourself do not throw it lightly aside. It is my 
firm conviction — and I have been looking about me for 
forty years, mind, and have penetrated into more homes 
almost than I can count — it is my conviction that even the 
most humdrum marriage, without an ounce of either passion 
or poetry about it, is better for nine women out of ten than 
the desolations of spinsterhood, and that even the humblest 
home that you can. call your own is more glorious far than 
the sumptuous houses of others, in which you always stand 
poised on one foot^ as it were, liable to be ordered out of it 
very nearly at a moment's notice. And one thing more : 
instead of all those children which you love, although they 
do not belong to you, and from which you are continually 
parting, must it not be sweeter far to possess at least one 
child entirely, and that nothing but death can take from 
you?" 

She finished with tears on her faded eyelashes and with 
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trembling lips, and, althoagh Clara said nothing, her heart 
seemed to beat high in response. 

'< Half an hour more till midnight ! " said Miss Hunt, 
after a long minute of silence, in another and a brisker 
tone, as though half ashamed of her momentary weakness, 
and drawing her shawl about her shoulders. '' I thought 
I was going to hold out, but I see I am not. Will you not 
come to bed too? This room is getting deadly.*' 

" I have a letter to finish," said Clara, looking up into 
Miss Hunt's face as she rose. "Good-night, and — and 
thank you for what you have said. I shall not forget." 

" So much the better for you, my dear ! " and the white- 
haired governess stooped and lightly kissed the forehead 
of her young companion. " Experiences don't always come 
in useful to the people who make them, but sometimes they 
do to other people." 

For a while after the door was closed Clara sat on the 
hearthrug, staring into the ashes. Presently she scrambled 
to her feet, shaking her head, as though not pleased with 
the pictures which she saw there. 

Going to a chair in a comer of the room on which she 
had left her small writing-desk, she carried it to the table 
and cleared a place for herself. Out of the desk she took 
Fraulein Pohl's last letter, and began reading over its 
closing sentences, viewing them in a new light now, that 
of the discussion just past. 

•••...a. 

" You are brave, my dear, very brave ; and yet, despite 
your resolute words, I seem to detect in your last letter a 
beginning of introspection. The treadmill has done the 
first phase of its work. You have tested the instability of 
your situation, almost more thoroughly than was to be 
expected in the space of not much over two years. By 
this time you will have admitted to yourself that the 
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picture of the schoolroom which I drew for your benefit 
was not overdone ; and by the same process of thought you 
will perhaps have reached the conclusion that the other 
picture — that of the University hall — was probably equally 
correct. 

" You took your choice, but not irrevocably, as I still 
love to hope. You are young enough yet to start on a new 
road, and I am still here, ready with the helping hand of 
which I assured you two years ago. Think well before you 
refuse it ; how do I know how long I may be spared to my 
work — and what my successor may be inclined to do for 
you?" 

• .••••** 

As Clara laid down the letter her eyes were wet. The 
words had been enough to evoke before her vision the iron- 
grey mop-head, the pugnaciously square nose, the wudike 
eyes which had never looked at her otherwise than with a 
quite illogical affection. And the words themselves, 
pondered at this especial juncture, troubled her far more 
than they had done when she first glanced through the 
letter. They were just what was wanted to put the last 
touch to the impression of the evening. It was true that 
the time for striking another road was not yet past — and 
the roads were many, and her present need pressing, since 
to-day she had changed her last five-pound note, and the 
board-money would be due in two days, and no prospect 
yet of a situation. 

She sat for some moments, not exactly hesitating, yet 
unquestionably shaken; and while she blew upon her 
fijigers to bring back to them a little warmth, the clock on 
the nearest church-tower tolled out the first stroke of twelve. 
The sound went through her like a vibration. The end of 
an old year! The beginning of a new one! — one that, 
perchance, would be full of good things for her ! Why not} 
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With a rapid movement she wiped her eyes and took up 
her pen. That first bell-stroke had struck the sanguine 
fibre in her nature. Hope had leaped up again high, and 
with it courage. 

"Thank you, my dear friend," she wrote in haste; 
"from the bottom of my heart I thank you for your 
thoughts of me. It sounds like black ingratitude to say 
* No ' for the second time, and yet I cannot honestly say 
' Yes,* since I feel no more vocation in me for a University 
career than I felt two years ago. 

" I suppose I must have been rather in a temper when 
I wrote my last letter, for that dismissal came as a cruel 
surprise; I have had some bad moments, I do not deny 
it, but I am not beaten quite yet. Something has always 
ended by turning up, and something will turn up again, 
I do not doubt. 

" Good-bye, and God bless you ! It has struck twelve 
already. Uann^e est morte, vive Tann^e! — Yours ever, 

"Clara Wood." 



CHAPTER XII 

AKOTHBB VKNTUBE 

(*IiABX7BNAM OOTTAOB, DOLLUfOTON. 

''2ndApril. 

"Dear Fraulbin Pohl, — Didn't I tell you that some- 
thing would turn up? * Weeds don't spoil,* we say in 
German; and I am beginning to think that I must be a 
particularly pernicious sort of weed, since I always end by 
folding a corner in the world. It is rather a pretty comer, 
too, into which I have tumbled this time— a wooded valley, 
whose sides are studded with cottages, mostly in the ' Old 
English ' style, and showing in their red roofs and sharp 
gable-ends a certain family resemblance to each other. 
There is only this to say against the place — that it is too 
charming and too near town (a fifteen minutes' run, 
mostly in a grove of trees) — ^not to attract too many 
people. The cottages are coming up so alarmingly thick 
that when walking in the garden one has to moderate one's 
voice for fear of being overheard by one's neighbours (I 
can't imagine, by-the-bye, what people do here who have 
got secrets to tell) ; and the roads leading to and from the 
capital are — as I heard it picturesquely put the other day 
— 'solid with bikes,' especially on Saturdays. But, 
with all this, the place, especially with the first blush of 
spring upon it, undoubtedly possesses some of the 

attributes of paradise. I notice that the two &\dfij& ^1 
K 146 
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the valley keep very much to themselves, and everyone 
seems convinced, not only that his side is the better of the 
two, but also that his or her cottage has by far the most 
advantageous position, and is in general the nicest house 
upon the nicest side. In this Happy Valley the vice of 
envy seems unknown, being entirely replaced by un- 
ruffled complacency. It's a nice exchange, on the whole, 
and tends to good humour. 

"The study of one's neighbours* habits is, of course, 
much facilitated by the proximity of the houses; and I 
have found out already that we have on our right a lady 
of an extraordinarily culinary turn, who evidently spends 
her happiest hours in her kitchen; on our left an old 
gentleman with a garden and a conscience, which occasion- 
ally collide. Let me explain. You must know that of late 
years gardening has here become a * cult.' The observance 
of the Sabbath always has been a *cult,' to a degree of 
which we have no notion. No good Presbyterian will 
either amuse himself or occupy himself usefully on a 
Sunday, and to touch a hoe or a spade would probably be 
a blacker crime in his eyes than stealing a shilling. 
Imagine, then, the tortures of mind which our neighbour 
undergoes when, * taking the air' on Sunday afternoons, 
his eagle eye spies a groundsel among his crocuses or a 
grass-blade upon his spotless gravel walk ! Of course, 
there would be the simple solution of leaving it to be 
pulled out on Monday morning; but I fancy that the 
fingers of the true gardener are of an irrepressibly 'itchy' 
nature. I have seen him stand for a full minute before 
a weed evidently engaged in mental battle; then, sud- 
denly succumbing, make a dash for it, and, having flung it 
from him, agitatedly dust his black Sunday garments and 
walk on again until brought up short by the sight of 
another blemish. To my certain knowledge he has sue- 
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combed ten times in one afternoon, and generally ends by 
retreating hurriedly within walls, as obviously flying from 
temptation as the man who passes the public-house with 
his face turned away. I*m awfully sorry for the old 
gentleman, and I do wish somebody could be found to 
relax his conscience for him by getting him to grasp the 
fact that he isn't committing a mortal sin with each of 
those guilty grabs he makes. Since he ends by making 
them all the same, surely his soul would be much the 
better for a little easing of its joints. At the very least 
he might 'allow' himself a certain number of weeds 
every Sunday, though I suppose it would require clerical 
authority to decide where the innocent pastime ended 
and the forbidden labour began. 

"And the best of it is that, except for his own 
pleasure, he need never pull out a weed of any sort, since 
he is rich enoug];i to keep scores of gardeners if he chose. 
But evidently he loves his flowers too much to entrust 
them to menial hands. 

"And now to my employers, with whom I ought by 
rights to have started. 

"My latest pupil is a new type for me; the juvenile 
athlete, aged twelve, but looking fifteen, with cheeks 
almost as red as raw beefsteaks, alarming hands and feet, 
and strong enough to lift me up bodily in her arms — rather 
detrimental to my dignity, as you may suppose. She has 
an elder sister, a * come-out ' young lady already, built on 
the same model, but with the advantage of good looks — 
a splendid figure, which her bicycle skirt, her tennis suit, 
and her cricket dress show off to equal perfection. For 
I must explain that games — the more athletic the better 
— form the one serious occupation of the Grant family, 
which, besides the two girls, consists of three boys and 
the usual complement of parents. Nor have they followed 
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the fashion of making an idol of any one form of 
amusement; their tastes are too catholic for that, their 
energy too boundless. When they are not playing golf 
or cricket they are playing tennis or croquet; when 
driven indoors by stress of weather they play ping-pong 
on the dining-room table, or, maybe, in the laundry ; and 
when the inevitable Sunday comes round, on which they 
dare not brave their neighbours' opinion by taking up a 
racquet, they take a pen instead and write letters to the 
papers, asking questions about ' doubtful cases ' in croquet, 
or protesting against the latest innovation in table tennis. 

"That, in a family of these propensities, I have found 
it advisable to correct the deficiencies in my education 
you will readily believe, and will not be astonished to 
hear that I am becoming quite a fair hand at ping-pong, 
while labouring hard at my croquet and tennis. 

"Mrs Grant alone does not seem to fit into the family. 
Poor lady, I suspect that she feels that herself. Her 
occupations are different and they are twofold, her time 
being divided between her writing-table and her kitchen. 
If she knew Ida Riedl I should say that she was trying 
to live up to Ida's ideal, that of being both a ' new ' and 
an 'old' woman at the same time, as you yourself put it; 
for my latest employer belongs to the ranks of literature^ 
or, to p;it it more plainly, she writes novels. It is clear, 
however, that literary ambition has not killed domestic 
ambition within her. Although continually occupied with 
concocting plots she also occasionally concocts jams, and 
even in the midst of the agonies of composition her- 
housewifely conscience drives her out of her sanctum, pen 
in hand, to inquire wildly whether or not she has given 
any orders about the wash. The jams are not good — ^I 
have tasted them ; as for the novels, I cannot pronounce, 
not having yet had the courage to attack one; but to 
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judge from various details in the household, I have strong 
suspicions that they do not pay well. If it were other- 
wise, Mrs Grant's face would scarcely wear the distracted 
look I have seen upon it at those moments when the two 
ambitions clash most painfully, as, for instance, when at 
ten o'clock the cook appears furious to announce that there 
is no meat for luncheon in the house, the order having 
most likely been forgotten under the stress of the reigning 
heroine's, trials, or when the housemaid threatens to give 
warning if a new set of brooms is not provided on the spot. 

" If I am not mistaken I may occasionally have to wait 
for my wages in this house ; but I am really too sorry for 
the literary-domestic drudge to mind very much. I help 
where I can, and have learnt to order a dinner almost as 
well as to play ping-pong ; but after all, my place is in the 
schoolroom, and, of course, Miss Grant is far too busy on 
the different * grounds ' or * courses ' to be of any use in the 
house. This athletic maiden is herself not the smallest of 
the mother's troubles. All those tennis suits and bicycUng 
costumes must cost money, the more so as Edith obviously 
has no idea of being ' cut out ' by anybody on the ' ground ' 
in point of dress any more than in point of play. To settle 
her in life is Mrs Grant's most fervent wish, nor can I 
blame her for it. 

*'Just at present she is building hopes upon a story, 
entitled A Bed of Eosesy to which she is putting the 
finishing touches. If well placed it would enable her to 
rig out Edith for the summer, thus enabling her to pay 
a round of visits, from which the desired result is hoped. 
All the eligible men of DoUington have, it seems, been 
tried and found wanting. Although none of them can 
be so blind as not to admire this Diana of the cricket field, 
they prefer, apparently, to do so at a distance. 

"Good-bye, my dear friend, I must end a]at\rg\k*j^\^\s^ 
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wanted to take a hand at croquet ; somebody is short of 
a partner; and after that I shall probably have to mix 
the salad, as Mrs Grant is in the throes of her final 
chapter, and therefore sure to have forgotten it. — ^Tours 
ever, Claba Wood." 

About three months after the date of the above letter, 
Clara, standing at her window one Sunday morning in 
June, and looking with amused curiosity across the garden 
wall, was surprised to see that Mr Beatson, their neighbour, 
was not alone. His black-coated, white-haired figure was, 
as usual, to be seen upon the gravel walk, but beside him 
was a tall man with a slight' stoop and a red beard, whom 
she had never before caught sight of within the old 
bachelor's domain. 

'^Look, Nan. Mr Beatson has got somebody to pull 
out his Sunday weeds for him," she laughed, for at that 
moment the stranger had stepped into a rose-bed, and — 
evidently acting upon directions — ^plucked out a couple 
of grass-blades. *'I wonder whether Sabbath-breaking 
by proxy weighs less heavily than when committed in 
person ? " 

" Oh, I know who that is," said Nan, laying her chin 
upon Clara's shoulder in order to gain a view. "That's 
Mr Aikman, the nephew whom mamma was talking of 
the other day. She said he was expected on Saturday." 

"Just in time for the weeds. Is Mr Beatson going 
to make a gardener of him, I wonder?" 

"Oh, no," chattered on Nan, with all the importance 
of superior information. "He has got other things to 
do ; he is a painter. I heard all about it yesterday when 
mamma was talking to Edith. She was explaining to her 
that he was a parti (what does a parti mean exactly, by- 
the-bye ?) — ^because, although he isn't rich now, and only 
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lives by his pictures, he will get all his uncle's money some 
day. Mr Beatson makes paper, you know, or at least all 
his money comes from paper somehow." 

" I see," said Clara, with a comprehending snule. 

"And mamma also said that she was going to invite 
him to^ dinner this week, but not until Edith's new pink 
dinner-dress is ready.'' 

" Very wise of her," was Clara's reflection. "If he is 
a painter a shade of colour may make all the difference." 

"Edith began by saying that he was too old for her 
taste — he is thirty-seven, mamma says, but afterwards 
she seemed to change her mind." 

"That, too, is wise," thought Clara, throwing a rather 
curious glance at the red-bearded figure on the other side 
of the garden wall, whose future was being discussed with 
so amusing a sang-froid. 

This stretching a point in the matter of a possible 
suitor's age seemed all the wiser when viewed in the light 
of recent events. From the very first the Grant household 
had given Clara the impression of a chronic straining, the 
object of which was to get two refractory ends to meet, 
though it was only Mrs Grant who strained, the rest of 
the family preferring to drown whatever anxieties they 
may possibly have felt in an unbroken sea of "games." 
Latterly, however, there had been more serious symptoms, 
such as an appreciable simplification of the menu, the dis- 
missal of the kitchenmaid, the countermanding of a dress 
already ordered— one of Mrs Grant's, of course, since 
Edith's wardrobe, on which her matrimonial hopes were 
largely built, could not be restricted. Mixed up with all 
this had been an undercurrent of correspondence with 
various publishers, assiduous but, so far, apparently 
bootless. To judge from her expression as she perused 
these busiuess missives the unlucky lady had found various 
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thorns in her " bed of roses." But what Clara regarded as 
the most serious symptom of all was that Mr Grant had 
actually stayed away from a tennis match the other day in 
order to hold what looked remarkably like a council of 
war. 

Yes, if that man with the red beard really was a parti 
it was no wonder that Mrs Grant should have cast her 
maternal eye upon him. 

• ..•••• . 

On the evening of the same day on which Clara had 
made these reflections Mrs Grant invited her into her 
private sitting-room, which was at the same time her 
literary sanctum. The author of A Bed of Bases 
was a large, heavy woman, with a face that seemed 
to be moulded out of putty, and a lace cap sitting 
chronically awry upon her untidy head, thus giving a 
touch of distraction to her ponderous features and pro- 
truding green eyes. 

As she sank heavily into the chair in front of the 
writing-table Clara noticed that the cap sat even more 
crooked than usual, and that the table itself was strewn 
with freshly- written sheets, which looked almost as though 
Mrs Grant had been desecrating the Sabbath. Here and 
there among the sea of MS. the comer of an account 
book protruded. 

"Is she going to cut down my wages, I wonder 1" 
reflected Clara, during the pause that ensued. 

But it was to be worse than that. 

Mrs Grant began by assuring Clara that she had no 
complaint whatever to make, and very fully appreciated 
her services — a beginning which struck even Clara's 
inexperience as ominous. She then went on to inform 
her that she had unfortunately not been able to place her 
last book as favourably as she had hoped to do, and that 
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consequently she would be forced to adopt some more 
economical manner of living. She and Mr Grant had 
been seriously considering the matter, and could come to 
no other conclusion. 

Here she floundered so heavily in her words that Clara, 
although beginning to guess what was coming, felt sincerely 
sorrv for her. 

"After mature reflection we have decided to let this 
house and take a smaller one, in some place where living is 
cheaper ; this is too near Edinburgh for economy. I don't 
yet know where we shall go to — some place where there is 
a good golf course, I suppose," said Mrs Grant, with a 
rather forlorn sigh. "They are always complaining of 
this one, as it is. We have had a very good offer for the 
house already ; it seems folly to refuse. Of course, I shall 
reduce the establishment as much as possible, and in order 
to do this it will be necessary to put Nan to school'' 

"I see," said Clara, forcing herself to keep calm, though 
a wild feeling of rebellion was sending the blood from her 
heart into her face ; "so you won't need me any more ] " 

" I'm sure I shall always need you 1 " sighed poor Mrs 
Grant in unmistakable sincerity, " you have been my right 
hand, my dear Miss Wood ; but it's come to this, that I 
can't afford myself a right hand, don't you see ? " 

" So you mean to cut it off and throw it away ? Rather 
hard upon the right hand, is it not ? " 

" Very hard upon you — I quite agree," said Mrs Grant, 
humbly. "But I really could not foresee that those 
publishers would be so obdurate." 

" How will Edith bear this ? " asked Clara, preferring to 
get away from this side of the subject. 

" Edith won't have much to bear. Our circle of friends 

' is fortunately large; she can visit about quite half the 

year, if , she likes. The frocks were the only difficulty^ 
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and by saving in the house rent I will be able to dress 
her better even than hitherto. Oh, Edith will be all right. 
Besides," said Mrs Grant with a passing gleam in the 
green eyes that looked past Clara out of the window and 
towards the garden wall — '* Edith is so good-looking that 
thcU question may well be settled any day." 

Clara got out of the room without betraying any especial 
emotion, and yet with a feeling of desolation upon her 
which carried her thoughts back forcibly to the two 
other critical days of her Hfe — that of Baroness Seifort's 
funeral and that of the catastrophe in the circus. 

Adrift again ! That was what it came to ! Once more 
launched, without hold, without anchor, without harbour 
in view, upon the sea of life! Back again to that weari- 
some office, where at each return she was more coldly 
received ; back again to that dreadful " Home " in which 
on the last day of last year her courage had almost failed 
her ! Merely to evoke the picture of that shabby-genteel 
sitting-room was to feel her heart sink like lead. What 
new set of boarders would she find there now ? Perhaps 
still the old ones? If at least Miss Hunt were among 
them ! 

To think of Miss Hunt was to think of her history — 
that history she had told her over the empty grate, while 
outside the wind whistled. Was not this the beginning 
of just such another history ! " Poised on one foot " — 
that was what she had called it — and how true that view 
of her own position was Clara had just learnt afresh from 
Mrs Grant's lips. 

And the remedy? A home of one's own — ^that had been 
the white-haired governess's recipe. Ah, yes, but where 
find one at a moment's notice ? 

" A home of one's own ! " Clara said the words aloud 
this time, as though the more completely to drink in all 
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their sweetness. Never had they sounded to her so 
enticing, so entrancing as at this moment. How tired 
she felt already of this drifting about, at the end of not 
quite three years ! How tired she would get to feel when 
she bad been at it only half as long as Miss Hunt I And 
by that time it would almost certainly be too late to 
apply the remedy. What was she waiting for ? Was she 
not twenty-three already? And does not freshness fade 
faster than any other attribute ] And what other charm 
had she but freshness *? 

" Yes, she's right ! she's right ! " muttered Olara, angrily 
pacing the room, her pulses still hammering out revolt 
against fate in general, her heart beating a stormy 
second to the sentiment. "There is nothing for it but 
that ! " 

She stopped short before the writing-table, on which 
lay open the letter to Fraulein Pohl, in whose writing 
she had been interrupted by Mrs Grant's summons. 

Dipping her pen in ink she sat down again and wrote 
in hot haste, — 

" JffcUf an hour later. — I am dismissed. The old story 
oyer again, only another pretext this time. If keeping 
one's temper means concealing that one has lost it, then 
I managed to keep mine. But I've had enough of it, all 
the same ; and I here register the firm and unalterable 
resolution to marry the next decently marriageable man 
I come across ! Be you my witness to that ! Thackeray 
says I can do so if I choose, and I believe I can — ^yes, I 
verily believe it ! " 



CHAPTER XIII 



THB " PARTI " 



On Monday morning Edith's new pink dinner-frock came 
home, and on Monday afternoon Mrs Grant wrote several 
notes of invitation for a small dinner-party planned for 
Wednesday — rather short notice, of course, but at 
Dollington social intimacy was apt to push etiquette into 
the background. 

" I wonder if Mr Aikman will come ; don't you ] '' said 
Nan to her governess. "I should so much like to see 
what a pa/rti looks like." 

''So should I," said Clara, and then fell abruptly into 
silence and what looked like deep reflection. 

She had not thought of Mr Aikman since the moment 
that she had caught sight of him yesterday across the 
garden wall, but she began to think of him again now, 
regarding him this time from a quite new point of view. 
Only last night she had — on paper, as well as in her own 
mind — registered the vow of marrying the first " decently 
marriageable man" who should come her way — nor had 
her frame of mind changed overnight; and here was a 
marriageable man coming to dinner (probably) on 
Wednesday. It was a combination of circumstances 
which, at any rate, seemed to call for consideration ; and, 
with that half-pleasurable, half-fearful interest which 
accompanies the start of any new and possibly perilous 
experience, Clara began to consider it. 

1&^ 
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What did she know as yet about this man t Nothing, 
except that he was a painter and was going to be rich 
some day. Also, that he was thirty-seven years old and 
had a red beard. None of these things spoke against him ; 
the first two, in fact, spoke very much in his favour, for a 
painter is an artist — presumably; which means that he 
stood outside the very strictest conventionalities of social 
life, against whose rigours, as practised in this country, 
something within Clara had from the first rebelled. To 
artists a certain licence— denied to the man of business or 
the ordinary run of country gentleman — never fails to be 
granted ; and this was a circumstance which peculiarly 
suited the girl, at the bottom of whose mind early associa- 
tions had left a half-axsknowledged hankering after the 
pleasant side of Bohemianism. 

And the second point, that which touched the artist's 
expectations, was not to be despised either. Even when 
making that wild resolution yesterday there had existed 
in the background of her mind a reserving clause regarding 
the financial position of the " decently marriageable man.^' 
Although she yearned after no riches, she had looked at 
poverty far too near to feel at all inclined to hob-nob with 
it for life. The " decently marriageable man " need be no 
Croesus, but he must be able, in an easy and graceful manner, 
to keep the wolf at a very respectful distance from the 
door. And that Mr Beatson's nephew would be able to 
do this was sufficiently proved by all this fuss about the 
pink frock. 

As for the wearer of the pink frock, no thought of her 
stepped between Clara and the hazy idea beginning to 
form itself in her mind. If she should come to the con- 
clusion that the husband proposed for Edith would equally 
well suit herself, she would have no scruple in taking him 
from her — ^if she could ; would, in any case, not hesitate 
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to enter the arena against the athletic beauty. Was it 
not a fair field and no favour? Or rather — ^no, there was 
favour enough ; but it was all on the side of the girl who 
possessed good looks, fine frocks, opportunities, and, above 
all, a solicitous mother working in her interests ; whereas, 
in Thackeray's own words, "If a dear girl has no dear 
mamma to settle matters with the young man, she must 
do it for herself." 

" Well, and that is exactly what I am going to do," said 
Clara to herself, with her teeth set, both physically and 
mentally. The spirit of rebellion, raging as hotly in her 
to-day as yesterday, put her in no mood to be stopped by 
any small squeamishness of conscience. 

Yet in the midst of her angry reflections she burst out 
laughing. Really, this was going a little too fast. What 
was the use of even amusing herself with this idea until 
she had seen the man himself and taken a good look at 
him ? For, although Clara had by this time come to the 
conclusion that most decidedly she possessed no " heart," 
in the sense that all the other young women of her ac- 
quaintance bad hearts, her common-sense aJone rebelled 
against the idea of binding herself for life to a man for 
whom she did not feel some sort of sympathy. 

Well, by Wednesday evening she would probably know 
more on that point than she did now. 

That Wednesday was a day of considerable agitation at 
Labumam Cottage, and not for Clara aJone. All the 
invitations had been accepted — which meant a party of 
eight — and, as usual, Mrs Grant's domestic arrangements 
were dangerously full of hitches, the smoothing out of 
which occupied the energies and resources of the entire 
household. The person who reaped most from the occasion 
was Nan, to whom Mrs Grant, in pressing need of Clara's 
services, had accorded a hoUday ; but for Clara herself it 
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was anything but that. What between writing merits, 
arranging flowers, and darning a hole in the best table- 
cloth (discovered at the eleventh hour), her day was full 
enough ; and the leisure that remained her for overhauling 
her own dinner-dress and taking thought of her own personal 
adornment naturally short. Not that that mattered 
greatly, seeing that she and her pupil were not to put in 
an appearance until after dinner. Besides, it could not 
lie in her interest to make herself conspicuous to-night, 
even if the attempt to vie with Edith in all the glory of 
the new frock had not appeared preposterous. To-day she 
was going to make her observations, that was aJl; and 
the less she herself was observed while doing so the better 
it would probably be. And, then, although she had been 
playing with this idea for three days now, it was ten to 
one against its ever becoming more than an idea. Even the 
author of Vanity Fair puts down opportunity as one of 
the chief conditions of a woman's success, and "what oppor- 
tunities of meeting Mr Aikman again, and meeting him 
frequently, was she likely to havo-HSupposing she should 
want to do so ? 

So Clara, having looked to the dessert as well as to 
Nan's hair, put on her plain black dinner-dress and in- 
stalled herself in the background of the room, waiting, 
with some degree of agitation, yet with a critically disposed 
mind, for the development of events, which really meant 
the appearance of the gentlemen in the drawing-room. 

There was a rather long interval to get through — longer, 
certainly than suited the hostess, whose eyes strayed 
frequently towards the door, and whose ears seemed but 
half open to the talk of Mrs Wyllie, her neighbour on the 
sofa, and the same lady whose culinary pursuits Clara had 
been able to observe from her bedroom window. Mrs 
Wyllie was one of those persons whose figure seemed to 
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begin straight under their chin, and whose complexion, after 
meals, takes on a faintly mottled appearance. She wore 
a black velvet gown, cut low, and for anyone wishing to 
preach a crusade against low gowns for middle-aged dames, 
would have presented a most perfect object-lesson. At 
present she was very anxious to discuss the menu of the 
dinner just eaten, taking all the courses through a con- 
scientiously serious review, and finding something to say 
about each, generally of a critical nature, though wrapped 
in the choicest garments of praise. The soup was " a real 
success," except for just a grain or two too much of 
cayenne; cooks were so indiscreet in the use of that 
ingredient, were they not? She herself never let the 
cayenne get out of her own hands. Those plovers' eggs 
had been a real treat. By-the-bye, did not Mrs Grant 
think that a good Bechamel sauce would have done them 
more justice ? To which Mrs Grant, her eyes still on the 
door, vaguely aquiesced. The capon had been a triumph, 
and the /ondv^ a dream, but even triumphs and dreams, 
it would seem, were capable of improvement. When the 
menu had been worried to death, the talk changed only 
in so far as it moved on to the merits and demerits of 
cooks, followed by the proa and cons of gas versus ordinary 
kitchen ranges. 

" It's my dear husband to whom I owe my proficiency," 
said Mrs Wyllie in answer to some complimentary remark 
murmured by Mrs Grant. " As long as he was alive I had 
to keep my eye on every detail of the kitchen, he was so 
particular about his food, you know ; and now that he is 
gone, I find my consolation in doing things just as he 
liked them done." 

" Perhaps also in eating them," thought Clara, who sat 
near enough to be able to follow the conversation. ''I 
wonder what Fraulein Pohl would say to their choice of 
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topics ? As yet there hasn't been a word said that need 
have been said outside a kitchen. I have no doubt she's 
a most estimable woman, but its just this type that is 
responsible for feminism. Women with a soul above a 
menu are driven to the other extreme, as a sort of 
spontaneous protest against the intellectual level of the 
Mrs WyUies." 

Meanwhile Mrs Henderson, the other lady guest, was 
exhausting herself in compliments upon Edith's frock, the 
success of which could not be disputed, since the rosy tint 
showed off the fair hair to perfection, and the folds of 
the cunningly>cut skirt clung scientifically to the long, 
well-moulded limbs. Perhaps the effect might have been 
more perfect still if the sunburn had been somewhat less 
conspicuous upon the handsome face; but perhaps again 
it was exactly the contrast between the dazzling white and 
healthy brown which added a certain piqtuinte feature to 
the contemplation of the ddcoUeUe cricket player. 

" You have got a new white piqv4 too, have you not ? " 
remarked Mrs Henderson. "I saw it from my watch- 
tower last week." 

What Mrs Henderson called her watch-tower was an 
upper window of her cottage, which, being situated at a 
point of vantage commanding both sides of the valley, en- 
abled her to keep a vigilant eye upon most of the goings-on 
in all the establishments for a considerable distance around. 
Not being overburdened with occupation, Mrs Henderson 
was thus in a position to know exactly who played croquet 
on Sundays and who did not, which cottage had visitors, 
who went into Edinburgh, by which train, and when they 
came out again, with how many parcels. Under these 
circumstances it was, of course, not possible to find life 
dull. In appearance she was a small woman, with an 
elderly face and improbably yellow hair. Every time «k<^ 

L 
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went up to London her friends hoped devoutly that she 
would come back with a new wig, and one more in accord- 
ance with the progress of time; but as yet these hopes had 
been yain. Eternal youth seemed to have built itself 
a nest among her locks, but not upon her face. 

*' Mr Laidlaw has cut down the lime tree in his garden,'' 
she now announced, making a summary of the week's 
observations, "and the Farleys have got a new parlour- 
maid. Oh, you can't keep any secrets from me, you 
know!" and she laughed an empty but harmless little 
laugh. "I knew quite well that I was going to meet 
somebody new here to-night. It is three days since I saw 
Mr Aikman walking in his uncle's garden, and that I 
began speculating upon who he could possibly be." 

"And you know now?" said Edith, smiling a little 
scornfully. 

Clara, busy with her strip of embroidery, began to listen 
with closer attention. This was the first remark that ap- 
peared to her at all interesting. 

"Yes, I know that he is our neighbour's nephew, and 
I have seen him with a sketch-book, so I suppose he's an 
artist." 

" So sad about his mother, is it not ] " sighed Mrs Wyllie, 
joining in the conversation. 

" What is the matter with his mother? " 

"Why, Mrs Grant was just telling me; weren't you, 
Mrs Grant?" 

Thus appealed to, the hostess roused herself to a con- 
versational effort. 

" Yes, his mother is in a most deplorable state— a wreck, 
he tells me — a total wreck, not physically, you know, but 
mentally. Her mind, you understand " — and Mrs Grant 
waved her forefinger significantly in front of her fore- 
bead. 
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Upon which both ladies agreed in one breath that it was 
dreadfully sad. 

'' It's a dreary existence he leads, quite alone with her 
in that out-of-the-way place. And all those worries about 
a nurse ; for, of course, she requires somebody to look after 
her exclusively. He has been telling me of his difiiculties, 
of all the changes he has had to make ; really he has had 
a bad time of it." 

**I know what a bother changes are," remarked Mrs 
Wyllie, nodding her head with after-dinner solemnity. " It 
has happened to myself to have three cooks in one month, 
and I daresay nurses are no better in their way.'' 

"Why does he not go in for a lady- nurse?" inquired 
Mrs Henderson, ever eager for information. 

" That is just what I have been advising him. So many 
people do that nowadays, and certainly there are fewer 
bothers with an educated person. He ought to find one all 
the more easily as it is not a certificated nurse poor Mrs 
Aikman requires, since she has got no physical ailment; 
but just somebody quiet and efficient, and, if possible, 
cheerful, and who is used to managing old ladies — a sort of 
nurse-companion, in fact. He seemed to take to my 
suggestion, so I told him which office to go to — ^that one 
in Doone Street, don't you know. I believe he means to 
call there on Friday on his way through Edinburgh." 

"He'd better marry," pronounced Mrs Wyllie. "It 
needs a woman to look after a nurse, whether a lady-nurse 
or not, and to see that the invalid gets her food properly 
cooked. Why, a daughter-in-law would be able to do part 
of the business herself." 

" So she would : but he does not look to me like a 
marrying man," said Mrs Henderson, throwing a rather 
curious glance at Edith. 

"No, he does not/' echoed Mrs Grants tryixi%V»s5kTvRj^ 
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to sigh as she said it, for she, too, had been making her 
observations during dinner. 

''Hush, they are coming!" whispered Edith, just a 
moment before the door opened. 

Of the four men who came in together only one was a 
stranger to Clara ; for the intercourse between Laburnam 
Cottage and Azalea Cottage, where dwelt the gardening 
bachelor, was of quite a neighbourly sort, and the other, 
white-whiskered gentleman who had the host by the 
sleeve, and was talking hard at him, was likewise on the 
regular visiting list. Mr Colston was the only person 
present who came from the rival side of the valley, and 
what looked just now like a hot dispute was nothing more 
than an animated discussion touching the question of 
whether an afternoon or a morning sun was to be preferred, 
as well as whether the view from the east slope was not to 
be considered infinitely superior to that from the west 
slope. Unsupported as he was by any partisans, poor Mr 
Colston had some difficulties in parrying the attacks upon 
the *' other side " ; hence his somewhat heightened colour 
and raised voice. 

Mr Aikman alone took no part in the discussion. 
Though the valley might charm his artist soul, he was 
no dweller in it, merely a passer-by, and therefore could 
have no interest in upholding one side above the other. 
While the dispute, in which the ladies had now joined, 
waged hot and hotter, he stepped aside in order to 
examine a water-colour sketch on the wall which had 
caught his eye, and as he stood thus, at only a few steps 
from Clara, she was able rapidly to take stock of his 
appearance. 

Handsome) Well, scarcely, though there were marks 
of past and now neglected good looks. A large, lean, 
loosely-built man, whose clothes also hung somewhat 
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loosely apon him, and who did not hold himself straight 
enough. The yery first impression which Clara reoei^ed 
was almost more intimidating than sympathetic. A pair 
of rather hard-looking blue eyes peered from under the 
shadow of a white, massive, rather overhanging forehead. 
As far as the red-brown beard would let one see, there 
were certain harsh lines about the mouth as well, and the 
hair on the temples had grown thin. The face as a whole 
gave an impression of power, but not of amiability, — 
possibly also of suffering. 

" A hard face,'' mused Clara, " but not a bad one. He 
looks, too, as though he had been unhappy, which means 
that he would probably be grateful for happiness." 

And a moment later — '< It seems to me that he would be 
worth knowing better, but where are the chances of that ? " 

Meanwhile, at three paces distance, the artist, in blessed 
unconsciousness, stood contemplating the sketch upon 
the wall. If he had glanced in passing at the 
quietly-dressed little governess, so modestly occupied with 
her strip of embroidery, it had certainly been without even 
the faintest thrill of apprehension. Nor was any member 
of the company, least of all Edith in her new pink frock, 
within miles of suspecting that there was a rival aspirant 
in the room. 

If she was provoked just now it was only because Mr 
Aikman took so long to examine that water-colour ; but a 
remedy could be found to that, and the most obvious one 
was the piano. As the youngest man in the room (all 
honour to Mrs Grant's careful composition of the party !), 
it obviously was Mr Aikman's business to turn over the 
pages of Edith's music for her ; and he did it too, although 
without enthusiasm, or none at least that was visible to 
Clara from the opposite side of the room. 

On the whole the governess did not find the evening dull, 
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although little conversation came her way, of which she 
was glad, as it gave her better opportunities for using her 
eyes. Up to the moment when she slipped out of the room 
after her pupil — for Nan had been allowed to sit up to-day 
— she had seen nothing which need definitely upset her plans. 

Her plans ? But what were they, theu 1 Had she got 
as far as this already ? Did she already know what she 
was going to do ? Scarcely, although the outline of a pro- 
ject — a somewhat hare-brained project it seemed to herself 
at the first blush — was beginning to work itself out in her 
brain. 

IT Long she lay awake that night, almost as long as she had 
done on the day of Baroness Seifort's funeral ; and the 
longer she lay, and the harder she thought, the less im- 
possible and the more alluring did her wild project appear. 
When she fell asleep at last it was still in her mind, though 
far from mature ; and when she awoke again — lo, it was 
ripe, in that surprising fashion in which our plans some- 
times work themselves out in the sub-consciousness of our 
dreams. By the time she came downstairs, even the 
details of the first step to be undertaken were settled in her 
mind. * 

Breakfast over, instead of summoning Nan to the school- 
room, she followed Mrs Grant into her literary sanctuuL 
There, interrogated by her employer's astonished eyes — for 
the sanctum passed for inviolate — she began with brisk 
decision : 

" I have a favour to ask." 

" Anything in my power," said Mrs Grant with obvious 
empressement. She had felt somewhat ill at ease with her 
governess ever since the announcement made on Sunday ; 
and the prospect of being able to make up in any way for 
the disappointment caused was evidently welcome to her 
conscience. This morning she looked altogether a little 
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abject, sitting before her writing table, '* all of a heap," as 
it were, from which symptom, as well as from others, Clara 
judged that the dinner-party was not considered to have 
been a success. 

" It is in your power, but you may find it inconvenient. 
You gave me warning the other day ; that was your right. 
A month's warning is what we had agreed. Well, I have 
come to ask you to-day to let me off at once^which I 
know is not my right. Will you do it ? " 

" At once ? *' repeated Mrs Grant, a little flurried. 

" Yes — to-day. I know it sounds sudden ; that is why 
I rank it as a favour. It is important for me.'' 

" Have you heard of anything to suit you ? " 

" I — ^yes — I knew of something that I hope may suit 
me, but my only chance of securing it would be to go at 
once. I thought that since the holidays are just about to 
begin it would not make much difference to Nan. At 
another time of the year I would not have pressed the 
point — really I would not — ^but Nan can do without me 
very well on the tennis or the croquet ground, and since 
she is going to school, at anyrate, what can the holiday 
tasks matter ? " 

" It is very sudden," murmured Mrs Grant in a tone 
which was in itself a surrender. 

Beyond the suddenness there really was nothing to say 
against the plan. Looked at dispassionately, Clara's 
unuBual proposal had very much in its favour. A whole 
month's wages saved, for one thing, plv^ the board of the 
governess — really the idea was not to be despised. Added 
to this was that half guilty feeling towards Clara which 
inclined Mrs Grant to grasp at the appearance of a con- 
cession, though the concession was one — as she was begin- 
ning to see— -in which the balance of gain would be on her 
own side. 
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The result of these mingled reflections was that^ after a 
little more parley made for decency's sake, and some talk 
about its being hard upon Nan to have to take leave so 
suddenly of her governess, Clara's wish was granted. 

"These things are far better got over quickly," said 
Clara, in reply to this last argument. '' It will be easier 
both for Nan and for me if we do not linger too long over 
our adieux. Thank you, Mrs Grant ; you have done me a 
greater service, perhaps, than you are aware of." 

Outside in the passage she put her two hands up to her 
cheeks, which were glowing with the excitement of this 
first little victory gained. 

"A small beginning," she reflected, " and yet a beginning. 
And now, let me note down that office at once, for fear of 
forgetting it. In Doone Street, was it not ? It cannot be 
hard to trace." 

And she ran lightly upstairs to set about packing her 
box. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE OBBAT VENTURE 

Thbbb are occasions on which a scarcity of worldly 
belongings proTes a distinct advantage, as Clara, busy 
with her one trunk, was to-day experiencing. Even this 
kept her so occupied that the moment when she found herself 
seated in the train, with her ticket {not a return ticket) 
inside her glove, was the first in which she felt enough at 
leisure to ask herself, with a reactionary start, whether she 
had not, after all, been rather rash. A month's wages as 
well as a month's board and lodging are not things to be 
lightly forfeited by penniless people. Had it reidly been 
necessary to bum her vessels all at once ? Why had she 
not covered her retreat by merely asking for a day's leave, 
reserving to herself the possibility of returning to Labumam 
Cottage in case her errand miscarried ? Why, indeed ? It 
was there that the rub came in, for at the bottom of her 
heart Clara knew quite well why she could not have done 
this, just as well as she knew why she had not divulged 
her plans to Mrs Grant. They were of a sort of which 
Edith's mother — despite the disappointment of yesterday 
— was almost certain to disapprove, which she might even 
attempt to frustrate, for have not even stupid women got 
argus eyes in the moment that a marriageable man comes 
into question? And although the disapproval could not 
deter Clara, the consciousness of it was enough to make 

169 
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the thought of owing anything further to Mrs Grant 
supremely distasteful. That she wa>s acting at all un- 
fairly, Clara, despite the most searching examination of 
conscience, could not acknowledge ; but that something in 
her present course was not absolutely as straight and 
above-board as her actions were wont to be she was made 
aware of by a new, though hazy, feeling of discomfort 
whenever she thought of her late employer's careworn 
face and crooked cap. But again common-sense would 
rise up to prove that scruples were absolutely illogical, 
since Mr Aikman did not belong to Edith, nor had shown 
even the faintest inclination so to do ; also that she would 
most certainly make him a very unsatisfactory wife, sup- 
posing fate were to bring them together, while Clara 
herself knew, with that absolute conviction which dwells 
in the heart of every typical woman, that she held not 
only this man's, but almost any man's happiness, in her 
hand. 

And, besides, there was nothing irrevocable in the step 
she was taking, as she repeated to herself a dozen times 
during the short journey into Edinburgh. It might very 
well end by her being Mrs Aikman'lsi nurse and nothing 
more ; the engagement might in reality never be more 
than the temporary one which it professed to be. Once 
installed under the same roof, and with every opportunity 
for studying at close quarters the man wjiom chance had 
thrown in her path, it would be time enough to decide 
whether she herself would even wish it to become an 
engagement for life. 

No, it could only be the novelty of the thing ; her want 
of practice even in the simplest subterfuges, that was at 
the bottom of these momentary qualms, very faint qualms 
as yet, and not hard to silence. Long before she had 
reached Edinburgh she had laughed them away, and it 
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was vnth a buoyant heart and a light step that she alighted 
on the Caledonian platform. 

The office in Doone Street was soon tracked. The 
mere fact that it was new to her, and her own face 
unknown there, distinctly favoured her plans. She 
entered with the confidence engendered by the testi- 
monials in her pocket, among which Lady Gleorgina's 
flattering phrases, no less than her name, had always 
remained the trump card. Mrs Pentonville had not 
lagged far behind, and poor Mr Maclean's lines breathed 
enthusiasm — the sorrowful enthusiasm of a person who is 
losing a treasure in more senses than one. Mrs Grant, 
too, had, at the last moment, pressed some sort of testi- 
monial into Clara's hand, but Clara had her own reasons 
for not producing it. 

" There should be no difficulty in finding you a place," 
said the office-keeper, looking at Clara with the pleasant 
deference produced by the papers over which she had just 
thrown her practised eye. "There was a lady asking 
about a German governess this morning." 

" Yes ; but it is not a governess's place I am looking for. 
I am rather tired of teaching. What I should like best 
would be a situation with some invalid lady. I am a good 
sick-nurse, too — I mean that I am accustomed to a sick- 
room—or I could be a mere companion, if that is all that 
is wanted." 

She was tripping over her words, provoked with herself 
for the inexplicable sort of embarrassment that oppressed 
her. 

" I fear there is nothing of that sort on our books at 
present." 

•* But something may turn up any day, may it not ? I 
would rather wait. I shall deposit the fee, of course." 

" If you see no objection to waiting, of course we can see 
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none. Yoa will leave us these testimonials, I suppose, and 
we shall see what we can do." 

" Thank you. I shall call again to-morrow." 

'' There is not much chance of anything having turned 
up by then." 

" Never mind, I shall call— one never can say, can one ? ** 
smiled Clara, radiantly, and after another guinea had 
changed hands she left the office with hopes set high. 

Not even the evening at the ''Home" was able to 
depress her, although spent among strangers. Miss 
M'Kenzie's drooping head being the only familiar one 
in the sitting-room. The white-haired Miss Hunt had 
left only last week, she was told — an item which Clara 
received with mixed feelings, for although to see her kind 
face again would have been cheering, a meeting just now 
would probably have called up explanations, which, for 
some reason or other, she did not feel inclined to give. 

Next forenoon came in due time, though laggingly. 
There could be no use in presenting herself at the office 
before Mr Aikman had had time to get in from DoUington, 
and the leisure thus forced^ upon her was partly employed 
by Clara in dressing with particular care, but a very 
peculiar sort of care, since ib aimed not at any improve- 
ment, but rather at an alteration of appearance. 
Obviously, the first necessity was to avoid recognition, 
seeing that recognition would almost inevitably entail 
inquiries made at Labumam Cottage— the very thing she 
wished to avoid. Not that the danger was very great, she 
told herself with a passing feeling of mortification, thinking 
of the careless glance he had thrown her in passing, as he 
made his way to the water-colour on the wall. Still, to 
be on the safe side was always the best. On that day she 
had worn her hair straight off her face, therefore she would 
part it in the middle now, which would have the additional 
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advantage of ageing her by a few years. It was not so 
becoming, of course, but there would be time enough to 
alter that later, if it should be found advisable. He had 
seen her in evening dress, bareheaded ; to-day she would 
be in a jacket, veiled and hatted — all reasons for hoping 
that he would not know her face again ; and as for her 
name, if he had even heard it, the chances of his having 
remembered it were so infinitesimal as not to be worth 
considering. To have a colourless name is sometimes as 
advantageous as to be burdened with scant baggage. And 
men are so simple, after all ! So easily hoodwinked and 
led where they are meant to go — the dear, upright, 
straightminded, clumsy creatures 1 

The forenoon was getting on when, with a newly- 
purchased and almost matronly-looking bonnet upon her 
head, and an irrepressible flutter at her heart, Clara 
presented herself in Doone Street. In the moment that 
her eye met that of the office-keeper, she knew that, so far, 
her calculations had come right. 

''Ah ! I was just wishing I had asked for your address. 
Something actually has turned up^a nurse-companion 
wanted for a chronic invalid, confined to her room. It 
is almost as though you had a presentiment, is it 
not ? " 

" And the name ? " asked Clara, while the flutter grew in 
intensity. 

** Let me see — I have it down here." And with a slow- 
ness which tortured Clara's nerves she began to turn over 
the pages of her register. "Rollet — Flatson — no — that's 
not it. Here it is, Aikman, at the County Hotel. Not 
the lady herself, you know, but her son, who stays in town 
only till to-night.*' 

"Thank you," said Clara, a little uncertainly. "Did 
you speak to him about me 1 " 
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<* I gave him the testimonials ; they are in his hands at 
present. I told him you would call for them yourself." 

" Thank you," said Clara again, almost fervently. 

" You had better wait to thank me until you have got 
the place. I must warn you that you are not the only 
candidate. Other ladies have been on my list longer than 
you, you see. If it were not that the gentleman has no 
time to lose, and I am therefore bound to give him as 
large a choice as possible, I should probably not have 
spoken to you about this at all. Miss Millar is at the 
County Hotel at this moment ; for anything I know she 
may be engaged before you get there. Stop a minute ! " — 
for Clara had turned impetuously towards the entrance — 
" You had better take one of our cards with you ; it will 
simplify matters.*' 

The cable tram had never seemed so slow to Clara as 
to-day, bearing her down Princes Street towards the same 
hotel which had been the scene of her first encounter with 
Lady Georgina, now close upon three years ago. On that 
occasion she had gone up in the lift, but to-day there was 
no need for that, since Mr Aikman, as the porter informed- 
her, was making use of the deserted coffee-room for the 
interview just then taking place. Would she go in at 
once, or would she wait until the other lady came 
out? 

"I will wait," said Clara, whose self-control was sensibly 
diminishing at the approach of the crisis ; and, indifferent 
to whether or not the passers-by would be likely to take her 
for a shop-girl waiting for an order, she sat down on one of 
the chairs of the entrance-lobby. The coffee-room lay close 
alongside, but the voices at the further end were not much 
more than audible, although she was able to make out that 
there were two — one deep, full, and rarely heard, the other 
high-pitched and more rarely pausing. 
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" Surely he will not engage a person with a voice and a 
tongue like that for an invalid/' she reflected hopefully. 

But the high-pitched voice had evidently a great deal to 
say for itself ; quite ten minutes passed before the coffee- 
room door opened, and a tall, forbidding-looking female in 
nurse's dress came out, brushing blindly past Clara's chair. 
Her instinct was to sit still until the swing-door had closed 
upon the rather alarming apparition; and even for a moment 
longer she remained immovable, numbed by she knew not 
what paralysing attack of nervousness. 

She had not yet risen when the door swung back again 
to admit a small person in black with a white, peaked face, 
and holding a card in her hand. 

" Mr Aikman ? " 

She had caught the name, and was on her feet already. 
Another rival! Evidently this was no moment to give 
way to nervous fancies. 

" Will you show me in to Mr Aikman, please," she said, 
stepping up in her turn to the porter. " I have been wait- 
ing ten minutes already "—at which the porter made sign 
to a passing waiter, while the person with the peaked face 
drew back, aggrieved. 

The coffee-room was long and not particularly light, and 
as Clara, in the wake of the waiter, wound her way between 
the small tables, that almost elbowed each other in the 
narrow space, she had plenty of time to put to herself dis- 
quieting questions, foremost among which was that of 
recognition, since it was upon that that her place, in first 
line, depended. 

Mr Aikman, looking out of the further window, with his 
back turned to the room, had been deafened by street noises 
to the opening of the door. He turned round abruptly 
now, at sound of the waiter's words, — 

" Another lady from the office, sir." 
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In answer to Clara's rather tremulous salutation he bowed 
slightly, at the same time pushing towards her a chair. 

No, he did not know her ; Clara was sure of that as soon 
as she had met his eyes. There was inquiry there, and 
scrutiny, but not even the faintest flash of recognition. 
It was better so, of course, though possibly just a trifle 
humiliating. This meant, then, that she was almost safe, 
since he had never yet heard her voice. 

<*I have come about the place — as companion" — she 
managed to say, angry with herself for this absurd flurry, 
and yet not able to keep hold of her usual self-possession. 
" I was told you were looking for a companion for an invalid. 
There is the card of the office." 

He took the card, glanced at it, and — ^not having spoken 
yet — turned to some papers that lay upon the table, at the 
other side of which he too had sat down. 

"You are Miss Wood, are you not?'* 

« Yes." 

"And these are your testimonials. Nothing to say 
against them ; but I see that it is as a governess that you 
have hitherto been occupied." 

His voice was very deep, and with something mellower 
about it than his face — some undefinable suggestion of 
benevolence which the expression of his features lacked. 
Seen thus by daylight he looked a few years older than he 
had appeared to Clara at first ; also the contrast between 
the whiteness of his wide forehead and the deep tan of the 
lower part of his face was more apparent. It looked like a 
face frequently exposed to both sun and wind, but originally 
of delicate texture, whose delicacy was preserved exactly so 
far as the protecting cap reached. The half-nervous habit 
of drawing down his brows until his eyes became almost 
invisible was another peculiarity which might well have 
been picked up when trying to fix a distant view. A grey 
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hair was visible here and there upon the temples, but the 
short, red-brown beard was the beard of a young man. 

" Yes, I have been a governess," said Clara, as quietly as 
she could. 

"What experience have you in nursing?" 

"I lived for years with a lady who was a martyr to 
neuralgia." 

He smiled, a little sadly. 

" Neuralgia is bad, of course ; but the duties which you 
would here have to undertake would be of a much heavier 
sort. Honestly, you appear to me far too young for such a 
charge." 

" I can't help being young, but I can assure you that I 
feel quite at home in a sick-room." 

" I should have said that you ought to feel more at home 
in a schoolroom. What makes you want to change your 
occupation ? " he asked abruptly, fixing Clara with his bright, 
somewhat hard blue eyes. 

Under that inquisitorial gaze she felt herself turning 
scarlet, and again for a moment — ^but only for a moment — 
the terror of recognition came over her. 

" I am tired of teaching," she murmured. " Oh, you can't 
imagine how tired ! " 

The harshness of his gaze relaxed. 

" I can imagine that it is not amusing. But even the 
dullest schoolroom must be more enticing than the sick- 
room I am thinking of." 

He passed his long, lean fingers through his beard, rising 
as he did so. 

" You do not know what you would be undertaking," he 
said, having walked to the window and back again. " Mrs 
Aikman, my poor mother, is not a mere ordinary invalid — 
her mind has been going for years — it has been quite gone 
for two years past. She is as harmless as a child, it is true, 

M 
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but she requires more constant supervision than any child, 
and she never goes beyond the garden. Can you imagine 
what that means to her attendant 1 " 

" I can," said Clara, moved by his own visible emotion, 
" but that does not frighten me." 

" Because you have not tried it yet. We live in a small 
coast town which, except in its short summer season, ap- 
pears to most people—except perhaps to artists — a desert. 
No doubt it would appear so to you, since even in the so- 
called season visitors are almost unknown to me. Why, 
you would go melancholy mad in no time, believe me." 

" I lived much in that way, as far as the visitors went, 
until I was twenty, and I did not go melancholy mad," 
said Clara, raising her eyes at last boldly. " Do I look as 
if that would happen to me easily 1 " 

He fixed her more keenly. 

" No ; I can't say you do." 

" All that you have told me," she continued, pursuing 
her advantage, " proves to me that what you require above 
all is a cheerful person. If you put anyone inclined to 
melancholy into those melancholy surroundings what can 
you expect ? But I am guaranteed cheerfid — I really am. 
Ask Mrs — " she broke off in confusion. " I mean, you 
might have asked Mrs Pentonville if she had been here." 

" I don't need to ask anybody to see that you are chee^ 
ful now ; but this is not Rathbeggie." 

He took another turn to the window, apparently debating 
with himself. By the time he got back to the table he 
seemed to have reached a conclusion. 

"I am sorry. Miss Wood," he said, in another and 
shorter tone, " but I fear we are wasting our time. I have 
not the smallest doubt that, under ordinary circumstances, 
you would make an excellent sick-nurse or companion, but 
these circumstances a»re not quite ordinary, you see. A 
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girl of your age, to shut herself up in a living tomb — ^no, 
it is a preposterous idea, excuse me for saying so, and 
would only lead to my having to make another change at 
the end of a few months, a thing I especially wish to 
avoid." 

" Then you will not have me ? " asked Clara, in the 
hurried accents of consternation. 

" I regret it ; but the thing is impossible." 

The tone was so entirely final that she got up mechanic- 
ally, without a thought of further resistance ; and, having 
murmured some word of conventional regret, began to 
thread her way again between the tables and back towards 
the door. The sense of disappointment was so strong upon 
her that it was all she could do to keep back her tears. 
She had got to about the middle of the room when suddenly 
she remembered the woman in the lobby with the pale, 
peaky face, who even now was waiting to attempt where 
she had failed. Why this vision should awake in her an 
alarm akin to panic she could not have said, but it was 
so. Maybe it lay therein that behind this candidate she 
surmised others — a whole procession of them, no doubt; 
and that the mere thought of this jostling for a by no 
means easy task was enough in one instant to let her re- 
cognise the whole extent of her own rashness. Her at- 
tempt had failed; what next? Where was she to turn to 
now? Not even to Labumam Cottage, since her ships 
were burnt behind her. 

She had stopped short, as though arrested by a hand ; 
and in the next instant, without being aware of having 
come to any resolution, she was walking back again to- 
wards the end of the room where the artist was still 
standing. 

<' Mr Aikraan," she began, speaking as people do when 
their agitation has carried them beyond the bounds ot 
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conventional frigidity — ^that is, from the bottom of their 
hearts — *' please do not send me awaj like that ! Please 
give me a trial ! I will pay my own journey back if I do 
not suit you, but let me have a trial ! I have no home to 
go to, none at all, and I have no friends in this country. 
I promise you that I will not be difficult to please." 

The eyes which she raised to him were swimming in tears, 
and there had been more than one suspicious catch in her 
voice. Her nerves, somewhat overstrained by the events 
of the last few days, seemed unable to face the return to 
that uncertainty which was waiting for her outside, even 
on the very threshold of this coffee-room. For it was this 
alone which pressed upon her now; the ulterior object 
which had led her here was lost sight of for the moment 
in the more urgent need. Once more her homeless future 
seemed to stretch out before her ; once more the desire to 
have at least its most immediate difficulties solved became 
paramount. 

Mr Aikman said nothing for a moment, though the 
surprise on his face was very visible, and something also 
that looked like apprehension, or was it pity ? Perhaps he 
was one of those men who dread nothing so much as the 
sight of women's tears, or perhaps he was profoundly sony 
for her, or, most likely of all, it was simply that she was a 
woman and he was a man, and, therefore, however io- 
different his general attitude of mind, unable to escape 
entirely from that mysterious influence which is as pene- 
trating as electricity, and far more intangible. 

" This is driving me into a corner with a vengeance, is it 
not ? " he said with a smile that was meant to mask what- 
ever there might be superfluously emotional about the 
situation. " When requests are put in that way — " 

"It is hard to say *No,' is it not? And you will not 
a&y it, Bemember, I ask only for a trial." 
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'' It never could be more than a trial, in any case, since 
all must depend upon the impression you make on my 
poor mother — ^for she is still capable of sympathies and 
antipathies." 

" I will risk that." 

He stood frowning at the floor — taking a rapid review 
of the situation, it would seem. 

"The person now in charge has to leave, for family 
reasons, next week. I am hurrpng home to-night. It 
will be best if you come down to-morrow afternoon to stay 
over the Sunday ; that will be giving a fair time for the 
trial. But it is no use bringing your things until the 
question is decided. You must understand that the 
engagement cannot be final at present." 

" I understand that perfectly," said Clara, rapidly drying 
her eyes, a little ashamed of her loss of self-control. 



CHAPTER XV 

"THE castle" 

One long, grey, stony, respectable High Street, which, except 
during the period known as " the season," belonged to the 
category of streets of which it has been said that a cannon 
could, without any appreciable danger to human life, be 
fired along their length — a number of narrow, far less re- 
spectable and far more picturesque side alleys leading from 
this chief vein to the beach below — a small fleet of large 
fishing-boats lying snugly at shelter in a solid little harbour, 
their brown sails furled into long rolls not unlike monster 
cigars — a profusion of strongly odoriferous bladders — shiny 
black lozenges they appeared to the layman's eye — ^hung up 
to dry upon every handy bit of paling or rope — ^weathei^ 
beaten men in blue jerseys, hands in pockets, pipe in 
mouth, looking as much the " fish out of water " as every 
true seaman must appear on land — ^bare-headed women of 
all ages and of every shade of flaxen or russet hair, ex- 
changing shrill remarks from door to door over the red- 
brown nets they are mending or making — children with 
rough-blown manes and bare, tanned legs which, as well as 
their cheeks, seem to be positively bursting with the in- 
vigorating effects of salt air, — red roofs, quaint corners, 
seagulls as common as pigeons elsewhere — the wide water, 
the wide sky — a distinctly " fishy '' smell over it all, and 
over that, again, the penetrating sea-breeze — such was 
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Rathbeggie, esteemed by fishermen and artists — and 
apparently also by cats, for whom the abundance of fish 
refuse about the place must have turned it into a sort of 
feline paradise — but not ranking by any means among the 
fashionable resorts upon this east coast. It had a golf- 
course, it is true, but other places had better ones ; it also 
had a beach, but so had other places, which likewise 
probably owned more enterprising inhabitants, better 
versed in the art of alluring strangers, and this, no doubt, 
is the reason why Rathbeggie had hitherto remained 
practically undiscovered except by a few brothers of the 
brush, or by economical people in search of cheap summer 
lodgings. 

How Mr Aikman had come to drift into this unlikely 
comer he would have found it hard to say ; for it had been 
a case of drifting rather than of any settled resolve. A 
sketching-tour, a house that happened to suit him — taken 
originally for a few months and kept on for years — his 
mother's state of health necessitating complete retirement 
from society — surroundings congenial to his artist's eyes — 
all these things together had decided the question for him, 
far more than he had decided it himself. By this time he 
had so entirely "lived into" the peculiarities of his remote 
abode that to tear himself free of it woidd have cost him a 
far greater effort than is required to detach the limpet from 
its rock. 

The abode certainly had its peculiarities, as Clara, stop- 
ping before its entrance on that momentous Saturday 
afternoon, was to become aware. She had walked from 
the station not more than ten minutes off, asking her way 
to " The Castle " as she went, yet rather doubtful, after all, 
as to whether she had really reached her destination. For, 
to begin with, this was not a castle at all, or, at anyrate, 
not as seen from the depressing High Street, where it took 
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its place in the monotonous grey road, looking quite as un- 
interestingly respectable, though perhaps rather more 
weather-beaten than its companions. In the piece of 
equally grey and equally weather-beaten wall, growing, as 
it were, straight out of its flank, there was a small postern 
door, which, in answer to Clara's ring, presently opened 
noiselessly before her. As behind her it fell shut again, 
she stood still, astonished, for it seemed to her that she 
must have stepped from one world into another, from the 
dull respectability of the street into a region of surprise and 
vastness, from its provincial loneliness into another and far 
grander loneliness. Before her there was nothing but the 
sky ; between her and it no more, apparently, than a grassy 
space bounded by another wall, yet from somewhere below 
came a soft, yet ominous rumble, and even with her first 
step the sea-breeze met her so full and sharp that she was 
forced to put up her hands to her hat. 

"If I die for it I must look over that wall," thought 
Clara, with the curiosity of a child, and still steadying her 
hat, she turned that way. 

Yes, it was as she had surmised, a sheer drop on to the 
sands below, and only a narrow strip of these uncovered at 
this moment, upon which the green wavelets were breaking 
with the clearness of glass. 

'< Why, it must be almost the same as living on board 
ship," thought Clara, as she turned again after a long gaze 
seawards, and at the same time became aware that the 
house, seen from this side, showed a completely different 
face, not less grey and weather-beaten than that presented 
to the street, but far less monotonous, with various gables 
and excrescences which, however irregular architecturally 
speaking, were nevertheless grateful to the eye, and with a 
round turret in one corner to which, presumably, it owed 
its high-sounding appellation. On the grassy space before 
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it a few bushes crouched in the shelter of the wall, and 
around an old sun-dial commanding the centre of the square 
a border of pansies looked almost gay in the July sunshine ; 
the only other attempt at decoration being a flagstaff 
planted in one comer. 

Clara had barely taken in these things when she per- 
ceived that she was being observed from the open doorway, 
apparently with distrust. A grey-haired individual with 
an unnaturally long face and unnaturally short legs, whom 
it would have been risky to classify either as a butler or a 
sailor, but who appeared to have a flavour of both these 
individuals about him, received her at the door with an air 
of gloomy and fixed suspicion. 

'* Mr Aikman ? I will na be sayin' as he does no live 
here. Expaictin' ye, ye say ? '' and the slow glance passing 
over her person told her quite as clearly and far more 
cuttingly than words that her veracity was doubted. 

" Did he not tell you that he was expecting a lady ? " 

*'No laddies ever come here," said the Cerberus, 
promptly. 

" Well, then, the nurse ; he must have told you that he 
expected the new nurse for Mrs Aikman." 

" I will na be sayin' as he didn't. And wud ye be tellin' 
me that ye're herr ? " At the comers of the wide mouth 
was a sort of convulsion, which again said more than words. 

" Take up my card and let me pass," said Clara, forgetful 
for the moment of her dependent position ; upon which the 
nautical-looking butler shifted several times slowly from 
one of his short legs to the other, passed a stumpy hand 
twice round the crown of his bald head, and Anally decided 
to take the piece of pasteboard held towards him. Yet it 
was with many a distrustful backward glance that he 
ascended the narrow-twisted staircase that creaked under 
each of his heavy steps. 
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"Nothing very conventional about the establishment, 
anyway," laughed Clara to herself. "I wonder what he 
expects me to steal? One of these sketches on the wall, 
perhaps — well, they would be worth it." 

She was standing absorbed before a brilliant sea-piece 
when the staircase creaked again. 

" Ye're to come up," curtly announced the grey-haired 
domestic, with all the ill-humour engendered by the dis- 
appointment he evidently felt at not having received orders 
to turn the intruder out. 

Upstairs he led her through several low-ceilinged, bare- 
looking rooms, and finally shut her into one of them, from 
whose single window she was able to get her first compre- 
hensive view of the sweep of coast along which lay 
Rathbeggie ; and where she spent several blissful minutes 
counting the sails on the horizon and marking how the 
gulls flashed from grey to dazzling white as they dipped 
between shadow and sunshine. 

When the door opened it was with a smile upon her lips 
that she turned. 

" You call this place depressing ; I find it simply ravish- 
ing ! " she had said, before any thought of the conventional 
greeting had had time to stop the words on her tongue. 
"I could spend hours standing here, watching the gulls, 
and never think of feeling dull ! " 

Mr Aikman smiled faintly. 

"I can almost believe that — to-day. Rathbeggie is 
doing its best to put itself in a good light. But our sky is 
not always as blue as this, nor our green wavelets so tame. 
It is not always July, you know ; wait till you have seen it 
in November.'' 

He had evidently come straight from his studio, for on 
his loose velveteen jacket Clara spied a fresh mark of 
j>aint. 
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"I am quite ready to wait if you — I mean, if your 
mother will let me. You will take me to her at once, will 
you not ? " 

She looked at him with grave inquiry, and could see 
that at her words his forehead ruffled, as though in pain. 

" There is no hurry. You had better take off your hat 
first and rest a while. The journey may have tired you." 

" I am not in the least tired." 

" But hungry, perhaps. I will tell Murdy to bring you 
your tea." 

" I am not in the least hungry. I would much rather 
go in at once." 

" Still, a few moments to compose your mind would do no 
harm." 

The usual somewhat distant coolness of his manner was 
disturbed by a just perceptible agitation. It was plain 
that any excuse for putting off what must be to him an 
exquisitely painful moment would be welcome. 

" Have you ever seen a person in this exact state 1 " he 
asked abruptly. " It is a question I forgot to put to you 
yesterday." 

"I could easily tell you I had, could I not? but, in 
point of fact, I haven't." 

" And are you sure of your nerves ? It is very distress- 
ing just at first." 

" I am quite sure of my nerves." 

Her resolute tone seemed to touch him pleasantly. 

" It would be a good thing, certainly, if she would take 
to you. Mrs Fuller — that is the present nurse — has had 
another summons to-day ; she has a married son and is 
urgently needed. Yes, it certainly would be a good 
thing." 

" I shall do my best to make her take to me," said Clara, 
simply. 
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** Well then," he said, with an evident effort — " I will 
see if my mother is awake — she often dozes off at this 
hour — and meanwhile you will perhaps take off your hat.'* 

He was gone for about five minutes, during which Clara 
did as she was bid. With her bonnet and black cape 
removed, and despite the somewhat severe disposal of her 
hair, she instantly resumed that girlish brightness of 
aspect which was her chief characteristic. Some dim 
idea that this was an occasion on which all suggestion of 
gloom had best be avoided, had led her to put on the 
lightest of her summer blouses, and in its breast there 
nestled a rose which she had bought in the street this 
morning, since this was a season at which even poor people 
can afford themselves roses. 

By the time Mr Aikman came back she was standing in 
the middle of the room ready for the summons. 

He glanced at her changed appearance in momentary 
surprise. 

'^ I am glad to see that you don't always wear black ; 
my mother is very susceptible to colours. Will you come 
now ? " 

He led the way along a short bit of passage, stopping 
before another door. 

'< You had better not press yourself too much upon her 
notice, until we see what the impression is," he said, with 
his hand on the handle. 

She nodded in reply. The nervousness on his face was 
so apparent that she felt herself infected by it. 

The room they entered was as low-ceilinged as the one 
she had come from, but large enough to have contained 
four of its size, giving the impression not so much of a 
big room but of several small rooms run into one, as in 
point of fact it was. The windows were as small as all 
those in thi^ thick-walled^ antiquated house, but there 
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were four of them, so that light was not wanting. Neither 
was comfort and almost luxury, in the shape of well- 
cushioned chairs covered with a bright-coloured chintz, 
soft, richly-tinted carpets, snowy curtains at the windows, 
pictures on the walls, knick-knacks on the quaintly-shaped 
tables, and fresh flowers in every vase. From the look of 
the room, compared to that of the others she had seen, 
Clara felt inclined to think that everything in the house 
that was in the least pretty or ornamental had been carried 
together into this apartment, in the centre of which sat a 
beautiful, white-haired old lady, carefully dressed in a 
black silk gown, and with a spotless lace cap on her head. 

That first impression was a relief unspeakable, yet 
quickly made way for another; for even before she had 
drawn quite near she could see that the large blue eyes 
were fixed and empty, that the well-moulded mouth hung 
foolishly open, that that fair and venerable face had no 
soul behind it. It was a thing not to be mistaken, and 
not to be realised without that shiver which the abnormal 
seldom fails to bring with it. 

It was tea-time, as Clara could see by the dainty table 
set out beside the easy-chair; alas, also, by the napkin 
carefully tied in baby fashion round the invalid's neck. 
The nurse, a comfortably motherly-looking woman, cup 
in one hand, spoon in the other, was occupied in coaxing 
Mrs Aikman to take her tea. 

" I have brought you a visitor, mother," said the son, 
his voice deepening, the rigidity of his face melting as he 
bent over her chair ; upon which Mrs Aikman thrust out 
her hand in a wrong direction, and said, " How do you 
do 1 " twice running and with senseless empreasement, 

"You'll take your teg. now, won't youl" the nurse 
went on with her placid coaxing, once more advancing 
the spoon ; but Mrs Aikman's eyes, having got to Clara's 
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face, hung there in a surprised stare, which left her no 
attention for anything else. 

"Come, come, youM never make poor old nurse un- 
happy, would you?" and, to Clara's momentary conster- 
nation, the woman proceeded with her fat, red fingers 
gently to tickle that withered chin of seventy, much as 
though it had been that of a four or five-year-old child. 
But the eyes never moved from Clara's face, and, fascinated 
by their very vacancy, Clara returned their gaze. Her 
sensations, as she looked upon this sheath in which a soul 
had once dwelt, this outwardly decorous, carefully-dressed 
tomb of a spirit now dead for ever, were mixed of two 
things — ^repulsion and pity, each of which struggled against 
the other. Everything that could possibly be done to 
make her presentable had been done : the snowy hair lay 
in smooth bands, on the well-tended hands rings sparkled, 
and yet — and yet not even the most cunning make-believe 
could push into the background the painful consciousness 
that that which sat in this luxurious chair was nothing 
but a body, more completely cut off from all communica- 
tion with its kind than would even be an intelligent dog. 

As she realised it fully, that especial sort of fear which 
seizes us when brought to close quarters with the over- 
whelming problem of the Body and the Soul pressed Clara's 
heart tight within her. But in the same moment already 
the delivering tears rose to her eyes, for pity had carried 
the day. 

It was then also that she became aware of Mr Aikman's 
anxiously observant gaze, and remembered the necessity of 
maintaining her composure. * 

" She has her good days and her bad days, same as a 
child," the nurse was remarking as placidly as ever. " Some 
days she do be awful about her food." 

With an effort Clara pulled herself together. 
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*' Let me see if she will not take it from me," she said 
quickly, and with the cup in her hand she sat down on a 
chair close beside the invalid. 

** The same as a child,*' she was saying sorrowfully to 
herself ; " yes, indeed ! The only way evidently is the 
way with a child," and she began to sip the tea herself 
with an expression of exaggerated appreciation. 

When she had watched her for a moment Mrs Aikman 
thrust out her hand again — again wide of the mark, though 
it was the cup she aimed at. Clara, her brightest smile on 
her lips, held it towards her, and meekly the invalid 
swallowed a few mouthfuls, her eyes still hanging on this 
new and unknown face. Suddenly she laughed aloud, 
making a grab at the rose in Clara's breast. 

"Wait a moment," said Clara, and, giving the cup to 
the nurse, she proceeded carefully to break off the thorns 
upon the stalk. 

" Sure you must be used to them," remarked Mrs Fuller, 
looking on in evident approval. 

"No ; I am only guessing." 

" You seem to guess all right, then," said the woman, 
who, anxious to be after her own business, inevitably 
inclined to support Clara's claims. 

"Lord, how she's staring at you, to be sure ! It's long 
enough, too, since she's seen anything as young and bonny 
as your face. You might just try your hand at getting her 
to eat a bit of cake. I can't do anything with her to- 
day." 

"You like cake, do you noti" asked Clara. 

Mrs Aikman, absorbed now in pulling the rose to pieces, 
paid no attention. 

All at once Clara noticed that, squeezed into the comer 
of the armchair in which she sat was a large wax doll, fully 
dressed. She looked at it in surprise, then inquiringly at 
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Mr Aikman. His sad affirmative nod was answer unmis- 
takable, and again she felt that band of tightness round 
her heart. With hands which, though they shook a little, 
had not forgotten their childish practice, she sat the doll 
upon her knee. 

" Dolly will eat up all the cake if you don't," she said, 
forcing a laugh, and held a morsel of cake to the waxen 
lips. 

A disfiguring frown passed over Mrs Aikman's face, 
followed by another of those helpless grabs which so seldom 
led to the mark, since the will had lost its power of govern- 
ing the movement. 

** Hungry, hungry, the cake ! '* she spluttered out in 
babyish haste, and with her white, abruptly-clenched fist 
she aimed an almost vicious blow at the waxen figure, of 
course without attaining it; then, with stretched neck 
and open mouth, waited to be fed, like a bird in the nest. 

For more than a minute Clara kept putting pieces of 
cake between those greedily-open lips, and was scarcely 
able to put them fast enough. 

" Hungry — hungry ! *' shb kept on muttering, ever more 
indistinctly, as her mouth grew full. 

"That is enough," whispered the nurse. "She is not 
swallowing half as it is. She will choke upon it. You 
must put some other idea into her head now.*' 

Clara glanced round her, perplexed, and her eyes fell 
upon a piano in the comer of the room. 

" Does she care for music 1 " 

"Indeed she does, but never hears that piano unless 
when Mr Laing comes along." 

"Then I will play her something." And Clara, rising 
quickly to her feet, would have moved away had not two 
long, thin hands clutched suddenly and violently at her 
skirta. 
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** N-n-not go away ! N-n-not go away ! '' Mrs Aikman 
was stammering with the hurry of extreme anguish, while 
her fingers, which for once had obeyed some rekindled spark 
of her will, held Clara tight. 

Taken by surprise, Clara looked across at Mr Aikman as 
though for directions. 

*^ That settles it ! " he said beneath his breath, while the 
nurse, smiling broadly, murmured, — 

*^ Sure enough, that settles it ; she's taken to you, and 
no mistake." 



N 



CHAPTER XVI 

MB LAING 

« Tbm Castlk, Bathbbggik, 
" Jvly lOiA. 

'*Dbab Fbaulbin Pohl, — It would not be astonishing 
if my changes of address had proved too many for your 
address-book — ^the past half-year must have be^i very try- 
ing to it in this respect; yet do I trust that the one 
which stands at the head of my letter-paper to-day will 
prove a little more permanent than the others, perhaps 
even — no, I would need to be in a very particular kind of 
mood in order to discuss that pointy and I am not in that 
mood to-day. Suffice it is to say that — ^rather to my own 
astonishment — I find myself embarked upon an enterprise 
of which I cannot possibly foresee the issue— of which I 
am not even quite clear in my mind as to what my own 
desires are with regard to this issue. Some day or other I 
shall put all this into plain words, perhaps, but meanwhile 
my thoughts themselves have not had time to grow plain, 
being wholly occupied with trying to suit themselves to 
these new surroundings. 

" And they are not usual surroundings, I can tell you, 
for, to begin with, we live in a veritable sea castle, poised 
so completely on the margin of habitable space that at high 
tide the waves wash the foot of our garden wall — ^if that 
can be called a garden in which only a few pansies crouch 
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close to the ground and about a dozen gooseberry bushes 
brave the briny air, and even their fruit tastes salt. A 
storm viewed from here must be a real drama ; I am look- 
ing forward to my first experience in this line with some- 
thing between curiosity and alarm ; for even in this 
comparatively quiet summer weather the murmur of the 
sea is never out of one's ears, and the sand seems to 
impregnate the air coming down through the chimneys, 
through every chink of window, and spreading itself like a 
fine dust over everything, to the continual vexation of 
those whose business it is to wield duster and feather- 
brush. One single little, sharp-roofed turret juts out from 
one comer of the house, as exposed almost as the nest of 
some seabird overhanging the cliff, and if you want to 
taste in full the delights and horrors of space and solitude, 
it is the tiny corkscrew stair which leads to it that you 
would have to climb. It is from there that I mean to 
view my first storm — if I can. 

"There is a desolation, but also a charm, about the 
place which I am prepared to feel growing upon me. 
Already, though I have been here for only ten days, it 
seems to ine that to go inland would be to miss that 
mu^cal murmur so close to the windows — and surely after 
the spicy bite of this salt breeze even hillside air must 
taste insipid ! 

'^ The people who inhabit this curious abode are in them- 
selves a collection of curiosities, not excepting Mr Aikman, 
to whose mother I am engaged as companion, or nurse, or 
rather a mixture of both, which you will understand when 
I tell you that her brain has been softening for the last 
&ye years. It is a change from the govemessing, but not 
precisely a cheerful one, and my motive for adopting it 
must stand over for that other day on which I have 
promised you some plain speaking. 
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<*The first few days were an undeniable effort, but you 
know my knack of 'stretching myself according to the 
blanket^' as our German proverb says — a useful knack, 
indeed, and which once more has enabled me to accom- 
modate myself to circumstances. It would seem as though 
the helplessness of childhood were its chief attraction 
to me ; for although this be second childhood, and but a 
miserable travesty of the first, it has gripped me by the 
heart. From the moment that on the first day of all Mrs 
Aikman clutched hold of my skirt, as a frightened child 
does that of its mother, I felt that I was needed, and would 
have to stay. Now she has grown as used to me as though 
she had never been without me. 

'* I have passed my days almost alone with her, since the 
day on which the former nurse departed, having taught me 
all my duties. They are not hard ones, only monotonous, 
and I fancy that some people would find them depressing. 
The most onerous part of them is the morning toilet ; for 
Mr Aikman is very particular as to every care being given 
to his mother's personal appearance. She has a choice of 
costly black silk gowns, drawers full of lace, caps and 
embroidered muslin scarves. Everything down to the most 
insignificant of her nether garments is of the best and 
costliest sort, and has to be kept in perfect condition. It 
seems that while the poor woman had her faculties she was 
most particular about all these details, and now that she 
can no longer judge for herself, her son goes on judging 
for her by the standard of her own vanished tasie. That 
in her day she must have been beautiful it is easy to see ; 
and with a beauty that has evidently been carefully 
tended— -else it could not have lasted so long It is by her 
son's express orders that this careful tending continues. I 
am sure that more is spent upon Mrs Aikman's dress and 
upon her toilet-table than on the rest of the household 
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put together ; and sometimes when I am coaxing her into 
her clothes, trimming her nails, or putting glycerine on to 
her beautiful, helpless white hands which can no longer put 
it there themselves, a feeling of the farce of the whole 
thing c(Hnes upon me. I seem to myself to be dressing 
up a corpse. Every stroke of the hair-brush, every bit of 
lace I fasten upon her, seems only to accentuate the sadness 
of the situation. 

'^And yet it is better so — I have come to that con- 
clusion. It is & comedy, of course; but I have only to 
think of those white hairs lying rough and neglected, or 
that still beautiful mask of a face framed in soiled muslin, 
to know that even a comedy has its uses. To attend to 
mere bodily details to such an extent as this may be a 
ceremony, but it is not quite an empty ceremony, after all, 
since it is the one thing in which the son seems able to find 
some grain of comfort. For an artist there always remains 
the consolation of the artistic, and certainly in her black 
silks and laces she presents an almost perfect picture. 
You must not imagine that there is anything ghastly about 
her — quite the reverse. A few years ago, before her 
malady advanced so far, I am told she was terrible to look 
at — thin and haggard with tormented features ; that was 
at the time when nature was still struggling ! now that 
the soul has given up the battle, the body has taken on 
new strength. She has grown pink and plump. 

" The room in which she virtually spends her life — except 
for a turn taken on warm days in the walled space below — 
has been chosen with its windows going on to the street, 
partly because of the greater shelter and also because to 
seat her in the embrasure and point out to her such rare 
sights as school children passing with their bags, or else 
an occasional fish-cart or bicycle, is one of the ways of 
keeping her amused. Other ways consist in cutting out 
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paper into shapes, in dressing and undressing the doll — and 
then there is always the piano, which has a wonderfully 
soothing influence upon her. She is not mueh harder to 
amuse than a rather dull child. Personal influence seems 
everything, and fortunately mine fits the case. She is not 
yet recovered from the surprise which the first sight of my 
face gave her. Often still she stares at me for whole 
minutes at a time, and then bursts out laughing, apparently 
without cause. She has had nothing but old women about 
her for so long that I suppose she does not know what to 
make of a young one. 

" It does not sound gay, does it ? But there are com- 
pensations to everything in this world, and my compensa- 
tion is my daily walk ; for Mr Aikman is very particular 
about my taking enough exercise. I suppose he would not 
wish to risk the health of so useful an attendant as I 
promise to be. Every afternoon he spends two hours with 
his mother, and during that time I am at liberty, or, 
rather, I am sent out of the house with peremptory orders 
not to return before five o'clock. 

*^0h, Fraulein Pohl, unless you have rambled along a sea- 
shore, you cannot guess what those two hours are to me — 
what voyages of discovery I make, what thrilling surprises 
I undergo! I come back daily with my hands full of 
shells and sea-weeds, and with a store of air and strength 
which lasts me easily until next day. Mr Aikman called 
this place a living tomb, and so it is, in so far as a living 
corpse is its centre ; but I think he must have forgotten 
what it is to be young, not because he is himself old 
in years, but because he has lived for so long with nothing 
but old things about him. There is not a domestic in the 
house that is under half a century old — and in especial the 
miscellaneous person who is butler, gardener, valet, and 
palette-cleaner, in one, is enough in himself to spread 
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dejection around him. I think Murdy must have began 
life as a sailor or fisherman, or at any rate something 
nautical, for, though he does possess a black coat, he never 
seems happy out of a jersey. But this doesn't mean that 
he looks happy even in it. The impression which this man 
conveys is one of gloomy fortitude ; he looks chronically as 
though he had received the news of some frightful calamity 
five minutes ago, and was bearing it beautifully. To see 
him break down would be a positive relief. 

<<The cook — a small, lame woman — is not much more 
cheerful, though much shriller company. She and 
Murdy have a standing feud because of the hens that 
have a passion for scratching up the pansies, which 
Murdy has a passion for planting round the sun-dial. 
Whenever Mrs Einghom's voice penetrates from the 
kitchen regions — which it can only do when pitched in the 
highest note — I feel sure that the unhappy fowls have 
been at it again. Both these pillars of the household 
are strongly rheumatic, and in the intervals of the chronic 
warfare their principal solace seems to be to compare their 
symptoms. * Ye'll never believe how my back ached the 
night,' Mrs Kennedy says to Murdy — and, ' It canna ha' 
been worse nor my legs,' confidentially replies Murdoch. 

" There is a third household pillar in the shape of a grey- 
haired housemaid, the comers of whose wide mouth go 
down, after the fashion of a person who has just swallowed 
a spoonful of vinegar and is still wrestling with the flavour. 
A tolerable collection of antiquities, as you see. Positively 
the chickens and I are the only young things about the 
place-— for I can't count Mr Aikman as young. I perceive 
that I have said least about him — probably because I have 
least to say, seeing as little of him as I do. He spends his 
day either sketching or in his studio, except for those two 
hours when I am sent out walking. It is evident that he 
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lives for only two things — ^his art and his mother. He 
may have lived for something else once — he rather looks 
as if he had — ^maybe I shall find out some day, or maybe 
I shall not. Meanwhile I have not yet quite made up my 
mind about him. I can only say that he looks like a man 
with a past. Strange, is it not, and rather unjust that a 
* past ' should make a man appear more interesting, while 
it almost always makes a woman vile ? 

*^ I have not even been inside his studio yet ; but I mean 
to penetrate there some day. 

"Of other acquaintances I have made none since I 
entered these walls. Visitors are unknown things here, 
it would seem. Do not be astonished if my letters to you 
begin to multiply somewhat. Conversations on paper 
become more precious in proportion that real living 
conversations grow scarce, for what I talk in the sick- 
room might as well be spoken in the nursery. 

" So look out for the postman and arm yourself with 
patience! — Yours ever, Clara Wood.^' 

Though visitors were scarce at " The Castle *' they were not 
as absolutely unknown as Clara had surmised, the proof of 
which she got on the very day after having despatched the 
letter above quoted. 

Ketuming from her walk on that afternoon she was 
astonished to find a stranger standing before the small 
postern door and evidently waiting for admittance. He 
was a white and rather long-haired old gentleman, in a 
wide black sombrero^ with strongly-marked black eyebrows 
and an extraordinary amount of vitality in his dark, lively 
eyes. But though Clara's astonishment was extreme, it 
certainly did not equal that upon the face of the stranger 
in the moment that he realised that she, too, had business 
with this postern door. 
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"I have rung already," he said, as she stretched her 
hand towards the bell, and with a perfectly boundless 
surprise writ large in his wide-open eyes and upon his 
rigid features. 

After a moment more of stupefied contemplation his 
curiosity apparently broke bounds. 

"Pardon me, but it's not in here you are going, 
is itr' 

" Certainly it is.'* 

" To * The Castle ' ? " 

" Yes." 

"To Mr Aikman's?" he said again, evidently finding 
the thing too hard to believe. 

"Yes," said Clara, almost laughing at his apparent dis- 
comfiture ; " I am Mrs Aikman's nurse." 

At this his consternation seemed to reach its climax. 
Clara could see his dark eyes expanding until thoy grew 
abnost black. He was a distinctly handsome old gentle- 
man, though apparently in rather a bad temper, whose 
cause, however, must have dated further back than the 
shock just received, since even at the first glance Clara had 
noted a somewhat warlike glance in his eye, as well as the 
angrily nervous clutch of his hand upon his silver-mounted 
stick, symptoms of ill-humour which somehow could not 
damp the instantaneous sympathy with which his face had 
inspired her. 

" Well, I never ! " she heard him mutter under his silver 
beard, and somehow did not mind that either. 

But their conversation was not quite at an end yet, for 
Murdy seldom hurried about admitting people into what he 
regarded in first line as a fastness to be defended at all 
costs. 

Having given her another fiercer and more penetrating 
glare, the stranger in the sombrero remarked abruptly, — 
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' ' Are yon easily huffed ? *^ 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

** Are you one of those young ladies who go off in a huff 
for a wordl" 

'* I don't think I am,'' said Clara, suppressing a smile. 

"Well, then, take my advice and throw that red neck- 
tie out of the window. It's a public offence to wear it — 
an offence against art. Bless my heart, is it that you've 
got no looking-glass in your room, or else no eyes in your 
head ? Don't you see Uiat those two shades of pink can't 
agree-— that they mtut remain for ever at daggers drawn 
with each other ? The rose-madder in your cheeks and the 
vermilion in that pattern — and that consequently every 
time you meet an artist you give him a stab of pain ? Do 
you mean to say that Mr Aikman has not yet ordered you 
to bum the thing ? " 

"He never orders me anything," said Clara, laughing 
outright by this time. 

" If it wasn't for that, the effect would be quite tolerable 
— a trifle too much burnt sienna for my taste in those sea- 
weeds you are holding, but a pretty good scale of colour, all 
the same " — and taking a half -step backwards he squeezed 
down his eye-lids as though to get the proper perspectiva 
" But the neck-tie is a blot upon it all." 

And the door being drawn back at that moment he 
walked in close behind Clara, still muttering disapprovingly 
to himself. 

According to her habit Clara went up straight to her 
charge, knowing that her rough-blown hair and glowing 
cheeks were apt to amuse the invalid, and having got an 
especially bright bit of sea-weed for her to-day. Somewhat 
to her astonishment the visitor followed close on her heels. 

"This is Mrs Aikman's room," she said, stopping before 
the door. 
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" I never said it wasn't/' he answered almost gruffly. 

'' And you are coming in here ? " 

She thought she heard him mutter, ^^I've been in 
oftener than you," so without further parley, though 
rather puzzled, she opened the door. 

Mr Aikman, occupied in daubing some pieces of paper 
for his mother's amusement, looked up, a light of real 
pleasure shooting across his face. 

'^Ah, Laing — back at last! We've been missing you 
sorely. Look, mother, Mr Laing has come back to us; 
you will have as much music now as you want." 

Mrs Aikman went through her usual mechanical gesture 
of greeting, yet, as Mr Laing leaned over her hand in 
foreign fashion — ^looking as gentle as any lamb for the 
nonce — a spark of recognition seemed for one moment to 
flicker in her eyes, turning in the next to one of childish 
pleasure as her glance fell upon the searweeds in Clara's 
hands. 

"Had a good time of it on the West Coast?" Clara 
heard Mr Aikman asking his friend, having drawn him a 
little aside. 

Mr Laing snorted in reply. 

"Good time, indeed! As though the weather of our 
delightful climate was ever known to be respectable on a 
sketching tour ! As though the sun did not always keep 
carefully hidden until the very moment when you have got 
your shadows fixed, and then jump out upon you like a 
rude boy from behind a haystack and throw them all 
higgledy-piggledy, and as though the rain did not make a 
point of coming down just when you think you have 
caught the shine upon the water ! Human life is one big 
worry, I tell you; one leaves home in order to get 
away from the bothers, and then new bothers chase 
one back again — ^to find the old bothers waiting, just the 
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same as ever. That woman will be the death of me 
yet ! " 

He said it so tragically that Clara wondered whether he 
was speaking of his wife, but the '^ woman " tamed out to 
be only his cook. 

''What has she been after?" Mr Aikman asked, and 
Clara seemed to discern a smile under his beard, and a 
look as of amused expectation in his eyes. 

''Made a mess of the luncheon menUf of course. I 
could have thrown that 80uffl4 at her head, I tell you ! " 

" Was it burnt ? " asked Mr Aikman, still smiling. 

There was a momentary pause before the white-haired 
artist began to speak — a pause as of preparation — accom- 
panied by a dramatic fixity of glance and gesture, which on 
any stage could not have failed to be effective. 

" Burnt ? Not a bit of it ! I wish it had been ; a rich 
amber or Vandyke brown would have covered a multitude 
of faults ; but to go and put damson jam in the dish when 
I had expressly ordered orange marmalade is more than my 
patience can stand. And after I had spent at least ten 
minutes this morning explaining to her that the whole 
secret of art lay in producing contrast ^oiih harmony, while 
contrast without harmony is bound to offend the trained 
eye! Damson jam, indeed! She had mentioned it this 
morning, but I had put my foot down upon the idea at 
once, and, as I hoped, also on the thing itself. To damsons 
in their proper place I have no objection, but they must be 
in their proper place, not harshly contrasted with the 
delicate shades of an egg aouffld. All morning I had been 
looking forward to that entrancing scale of shades which 
the orange would have produced, as to a veritable feast to 
the eye — and what does Mrs Binnie do? She gives me 
damsons ! " 

With the last word he raised his two arms and dropped 
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them again heavily, as though to indicate that speech alone 
was inadequate to express the enormity of Mrs Binnie's 
delinquency. 

Clara, meanwhile, was listening with so intense an 
appreciation that she had quite forgotten to take off her 
hat. 

'' I see," said Mr Aikman calmly. " And so you have 
come here to pour out your grievance. 

** I had to come, or it would have choked me." 

'* Exactly. Well, I feel quite grateful to Mrs Binnie for 
that damson jam. If your luncheon had been of impeccable 
colouring you might easily have taken three days more to 
let us know that you were back. You must tell me all 
about the West Coast presently; just now perhaps you 
won't mind going to the piano for a little. It will be a 
treat for my mother, though, by-the-bye, we have not been 
quite starved of music, despite your absence. Miss Wood, 
too, is a musician." And he made one of his frigidly polite 
inclinations in Clara's direction. 

*'I am not a musician," said Clara, reddening — ''only a 
musical box, at best." 

" So that is Miss Wood ? I have been giving her some 
advice about her dress. And, by-the-bye, Aikman, I mean 
to disown you." 

" As what ? " 

" As a brother artist. Tou oughtn't to need me to tell 
you that that necktie and that complexion simply scream 
against each other." 

Mr Aikman looked across at Clara in amused perplexity. 

" Really I never noticed it." 

''Well, it's time you did begin to notice, then. If I 
were you I would insist upon her dressing in light colours. 
It's evident to me that she ought to be treated as a high 
light in a picture. We're all old and gloomy enough as it 
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is, are we not ? High time that a stray sunbeam should 
have got in among us at last." 

Though the words were not meant for Clara's ears, where 
she knelt beside the invalid's chair, spreading out the sea- 
weed before her, they yet reached her very plainly, causing 
the colour to mount to her face. She did not hear Mr 
Aikman's answer, but felt curious enough as to how he 
would take the remark to throw a scrutinising glance in his 
direction — a glance, however, which revealed nothing 
beyond his usual impassive quiet. Evidently his thoughts 
were not with Mr Laing's talk, but with the music which 
he desired for his mother. 

Soon he had successfully steered his friend to the piano, 
and now for another half -hour Clara forgot to take off her 
hat, plunged in the delights of an unexpected enjoyment ; 
for, though no musician herself, she knew good music when 
she heard it, and the music which now filled the long, low 
room came from the fingers of a master. And he was a 
picture to look at, too, this white-haired old m^n, from 
whose fine, rugged face every trace of ill-humour had 
vanished at the first touch of the keys. Although he did 
not soar beyond simple melodies, and, above all, soothing 
ones, it seemed to Clara that the walls of the room had 
rolled back, leaving free the passage into a world of dreams. 
Mr Aikman, with folded arms, sat immovable, and over the 
face of the poor woman, leaning back quite still in her 
chair, there slowly spread a look that was almost intelligent 
enough for beatitude. 

'* Does Mr Laing always order his dinner upon artistic 
principles ? " Clara was asking half-an-hour later, when she 
had returned to the vulgar earth, and the white-haired 
visitor to his home. 

" Always, I believe. He and his cook are in a continual 
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state of tifib because of the colours in the dishes clashing. 
Their principles are not quite the same, you see, and, being 
a widower, he has to do the ordering himself. Whenever 
she gets too much for him he comes over here and pours 
out his heart.'' 

'< It would be worth while to be present while he is 
explaining to her the principles of art," laughed Clara. 

'< It would indeed. He is an oddity, no doubt, and as 
surely colour-mad as some people are colour-blind ; but he 
is a true artist, all the same, and a true musician too, as 
you have just had the opportunity of judging." 

"Yes, he is that, indeed.*' 

Altogether it seemed to Clara that Mr Laing, with his 
artistic memua and his music and the kindly light that 
twinkled in the comers of his dark eyes even at the climax 
of his dramatic angers, must decidedly be counted as one 
of the compensations of her present existence. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PICTURE BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

In a letter from Fraulein Pohl which reached Clara about 
the end of August there occurred the following passage : 

"Although you prefer to postpone plain speaking, I 
confess that I have my suspicions. You say little enough 
about Mr Aikman, yet nothing that you do say seems to 
exclude him from the category of ' decently marriageable 
men.' You see by this that I have not forgotten a certain 
wild declaration put in as postscript to a letter, now about 
two months old. You have given me but half your con- 
fidence, and yet I cannot refrain from uttering a warning. 
To see you going the way of so many of your blind, tame- 
spirited sisters, and to stand by without opening my mouth 
is beyond my power of reticence. What ! you, my bright 
and brave little Clara, to drift with the common current 
into that dreary harbour of matrimony, where you will lie 
hopelessly and ignominiously at anchor, instead of spreading 
the sails of your ship of Life and riding out boldly into its 
ocean! I cannot, no, I cannot, recognise you in that 
picture, and with the strength of all the friendship in my 
heart I beg you to think, and to think again, before it is 
too late ! What ! shall another tyrant put his foot upon 
the neck of another slave 9 Shall the spectacle," etc. 

As Clara folded up the closely-covered sheet her ex- 
pression certainly seemed to indicate that, so far as the 

208 
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thinking went, she was following Fraulein Pohl's advice, 
though possibly not quite in the direction recommended by 
the editress. 

The letter had been written to sting her pride, but what 
it really did was to stir up her consciousness. It was not 
a warning that she saw in it, but a reason for looking the 
situation in the face, and giving herself some account of her 
own attitude towards it. 

And, to begin with, was it really two months since she 
had entered this house ? A question to which a short and 
simple sum in arithmetic brought the affirmative answer. 

And, further, how stood it with that purpose which had 
brought her h6re ? 

This question was by no means so easily answered as the 
other. 

Just at first there was no doubt that the purpose in 
question had got pushed into the background of her mind. 
Finding herself installed at Rathbeggie, her dominating 
sensation had been one of immense relief at having again 
secured a roof over her head and of being done with 
pecuniary uncertainty for at least another space of time. 
Under the stress of the mental and material efforts which 
had been necessary to secure the place, she had momen- 
tarily lost sight of the re€U3on why she had wanted to secure 
it. For a space she was in much the same position as a 
man who, having jumped, upon impulse, into the water in 
order to secure a floating treasure, and being sobered by the 
plunge, begins first by trying not to drown, and only when 
he has got his footing, or is sure of his strength, can turn 
his thoughts to the thing that tempted him to plunge. So 
also Clara, having taken the first step, found all her 
energies involved in securing its permanency, as well as by 
that conscientious discharge of her duties which was as 

natural to her as song is to a bird or fleetness to a deer, 

o 
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It was not until several weeks had passed, and she had 
found herself completely fitted into her new groove, that 
she felt able to draw a long breath and begin to look about 
her. 

An observant attitude was what she had intended to 
adopt before coming to any final conclusion with regard 
to the future; but what were her opportunites of 
observing? 

What she saw of Mr Aikman was only in glimpses, 
which grew shorter and scarcer in proportion as he con- 
vinced himself that she had mastered her duties. When 
she had been a month in the house she knew about as 
much about him as on that first day when they had met 
in the coffee-room of the County Hotel. His manner had 
scarcely varied by a shade between that day and this; 
there was the same courteous, though rare, address, the 
same faint smile, the same polite and somewhat abstracted 
indifference. It is true that he was extremely attentive 
to her wants, and showed an almost anxious care for 
her health, but she rightly guessed this to signify that he 
appreciated her services and would be loth to lose them. 
Possibly even he was grateful to her for her intelligent 
care of his mother, as well as for the cessation of all 
bothers in the sick-room — there were times when a rather 
warmer pressure of the hand in wishing her good-night 
seemed to say so — but this only meant that he loved his 
mother and hated bothers, and this especial form of 
gratitude was one which she had reaped in every house in 
which she had hitherto been. 

As an object of attack, or even only of investigation, 
this cool, uniform courteousness was far more discouraging 
than could have been either brusqtierie or churlishness, 
presenting, as it did, one of those smooth surfaces which 
afford no hold. 
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But did she still mean to attack ? Well, she certainly 
meant to investigate, even if only for cariosity's sake ; 
for what could be more provocative of a desire to examine 
than a blank wall built straight across one's passage? 
And both Mr Aikman's face and his manner presented 
such a wall to her inquisitive eyes. That something lay 
behind it it seemed only logical to surmise; but it was 
more instinct than logic which told her that his face had 
not always been the impassible mask into which he had 
trained it. Was not the mere tone of his voice, when 
speaking to his mother, and the way in which emotion 
came into his hard, blue eyes, enough to say that there 
was a real, living, ay, and a sensitive man behind the 
well-behaved lay-figure which he had made of himself ? 

That Clara's imagination should begin to invent theories 
to fit the case was absolutely unavoidable. She could see 
that he lived like an anchorite ; and, taking this absolute 
seclusion, his solitary meals, and many small circumstances 
into account, she began, for all his smooth manners, to 
suspect him of being a mysogynist. The very tone in 
which she had heard him say to Murdy: 

" It was Jane who cleaned the lamp to-day, was it not ? 
I thought so from the way it bums," was in itself eloquent. 
Although watchful of all his servants' needs, she had 
never seen him address any word to either of the two 
women ; everything, down to the ordering of the dinner, 
went through Murdy, just as no foot but Murdy's ever 
crossed the threshold of his private apartments. There 
were even moments when, right through the outward 
respectfulness of his address, she seemed to detect an 
element of scornful disdain, which she felt, indeed, to be 
aimed not at herself, but at her sex, and when she 
distinctly read irony in the very faintness of his smile, — 
more than enough to put her woman's pride in arms. 
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Poor, dear Fr&ulein Pohl, with her so entirely super- 
fluous warnings ! If she could see how little inclined this 
particular tyrant was to put his foot upon a slave's neck, 
she might have been spared much heartburning. No great 
danger, indeed, of drifting into the despised harbour, so 
long, at least, as her meetings with her employer remained 
confined to those moments when he came to say good- 
morning or good-night to his mother, or to the few 
minutes before and after her daily walk. If he met her 
on the narrow staircase it was only to stand politely aside, 
or at most to remark that the wind was pretty loud in the 
chimneys to-day. Almost every word of the talk that had 
passed between them during these two months had referred 
either to the vnenu for the sick-room or to the number 
of towels or handkerchiefs which would have to be 
ordered for his mother, or else consisted of polite inquiries 
as to her desires. This i^as not the way to get a glimpse 
behind the blank wall, but Olara would have needed not 
to be a woman if the difficulty had not served to fix her 
determination. The opportunity to draw him into some 
wider field of conversation, and thus get him to betray 
a little more of his attitude towards life and things in 
general, had not yet come, but it would have to come in 
time — or else to be created. 

Meanwhile, Clara was fain to possess her soul in patience, 
finding much solace in the society of the white-haired 
artist, who was the one solitary hahitv4 of the house, and 
would walk in at all hours to complain of his cook, or else 
to exhibit some treasure just secured for his dinner ; for 
it belonged to Mr Laing's habits to do what he called " the 
finer shades " of his own marketing. In the matter, for 
instance, of fish and dessert Mrs Binnie was absolutely 
not to be trusted, being sure to look out, not for the sole 
or haddock that had the most silvery sheen upon its scales. 
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but to be guided by the vulgar standard of what would be 
good to fry and what would not, and always picking out 
the most faultless, and therefore least interesting, pears 
and plums, in spite of its having been repeatedly explained 
to her that a touch of over-ripeness and an occasional 
wasp-bite were to be considered in the light of positive 
advantages, as representing those "accidents'' so dear to 
the artist's soul. It is true that the pearly-scaled fish 
seldom found their way on to the table, since Mr Laing, 
having brought his treasures home, was generally unable 
to resist the temptation of making at least a superficial 
study of them, which, however, never happened to be 
finished in time for them to go into the frying-pan — 
a circumstance which resulted in their lying about the 
studio for several days, and finally being bestowed, rather 
hurriedly, upon the cat. 

Clara had not been wrong in surmising that Mr Laing 
would prove to be a compensation in the monotony of her 
present existence; and this not only in the matter of 
providing most excellent entertainment, for behind all his 
eccentricities of manner and obvious love of exaggeration, 
she had early detected both a brain and a heart. The 
mere inflection of his voice whenever he referred to his 
dead wife, who for him was always " My Mary," was proof 
enough that he possessed the latter. 

That, on his side too, the artist-musician had taken a 
liking to Mrs Aikman's new nurse was best proved by the 
floods of advice he gave her as to the choice of colour in 
her dress, and the close and almost fatherly control thus 
exercised upon her appearance. Altogether she had got 
infinitely more intimate with the visitor than with the 
master of the house, and, for the matter of that, stood on 
a closer footing even with the domestics than with her 
employer. Murdy's antagonism had fallen flat to the 
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ground on the day when he had come upon Clara weeding 
the pansy border, and the dispensing of the breakfast 
crumbe to the chickens had quickly gained the cook's 
heart, while under the influence of a persistent good 
humour the corners of Jane's mouth were occasionally 
seen to turn up, instead of down. 

At the end of those two months Clara hsA not yet been 
inside the studio, which she felt to be a hardship. Had she 
expressed a wish regarding it Mr Aikman would, no doubt, 
have been too civil to refuse her, but for some reason or other 
she shrank from thus encroaching on his voluntary privacy. 
Curiosity could not fail to be all the more alive. It almost 
seemed to her that a glimpse into that studio might also 
give her a glimpse into [the man's soul. So far he had 
never even mentioned his work before her, which in itself 
was somewhat mortifying, and all she knew of it were 
a few sea-pieces in the lobby below and some half-dozen 
landscapes, and about as many studies of heads, upon the 
walls of his mother's room. They were men's heads, all 
of them, and of the figures introduced into the landscapes 
not one was a woman — another circumstance which had 
helped to strengthen Clara's suspicion. The studio lay 
straight above the room in which Mrs Aikman sat in 
state, so that the artist's heavy footsteps overhead were 
clearly audible, but so far she had had no chance of peep- 
ing even beyond the door. 

But most things come in time, and so did the coveted 
opportunity. 

Coming back from her walk one stormy afternoon Clara 
found Mr Laing established at the piano. With a silent 
movement of his head he indicated the arm-chair, where 
Mrs Aikman was quietly slumbering, his fingers mean- 
while continuing to run over what might have been a 
cradle-song. 
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Clara went out softly again ; and, having taken off her 
things, was on the point of returning to the room when an 
idea struck her. She would just run up to the turret and 
have a look at the breakers — they must show splendidly 
from there, and while Mr Laing was at the piano she 
knew well that she could be spared. Quickly she mounted 
the steps to the upper floor, from where at one comer 
a tiny corkscrew staircase led to the turret-room. In 
order to reach it she had to pass the door of the studio, 
which, to her astonishment, stood open. It was almost 
impossible not to stand still and glance beyond the 
threshold — positively it was empty. A moment of 
hesitation, a nervous look around her, and Clara had 
stepped boldly in. 

" He is out walking,'' thought Clara, not noticing the 
palette on the table with the newly-mixed colours 
upon it. 

The windows had been so well contrived that even on this 
cloudy day there was plenty of light here. What it showed 
her was much what she might have expected to see- 
sketches, finished and unfinished, covering the walls; a 
small picture, which to her eyes appeared to have received 
the last touch, upon the easel; dusty plaster-casts upon 
shelves, colour - tubes, bottles of varnish, and sheets of 
drawing paper mingled somewhat miscellaneously upon 
tables and floor ; a stiff lay figure in one comer, a grinning 
skeleton in the other. In its essentials it was scarcely to 
bo distinguished from a painter's studio which she had 
seen in Vienna, except for one item, to be sure, for that 
studio had been full of women's portraits, while here, no 
more than in the rest of the house, was either a woman's 
face or a woman's form to be seen. 

And there was another difference, too ; for, as she now 
observed, a faded green curtain hung across the lower end 
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of the room. It was of a shade of which Mr Laing would 
doubtless have approved, but nevertheless it acted as an 
irritant upon Clara, or rather upon Clara's curiosity. No 
doubt it was the gem of the collection, the masterpiece of 
the studio, that was shielded thus from vulgar eyes — and, 
without further reflection, she traversed the space and 
lifted back a piece of the drapery. 

There was a picture there, indeed, and framed in what 
was evidently a costly frame ; but, almost to her consterna- 
tion, she perceived that it hung with its face turned to the 
walL 

This was worse than the curtain, and certainly not to be 
quietly endured. Olara felt a stir of excitement. The 
matter was beginning to take upon itself almost the nature 
of an adventure. Would it be too heavy to lift, just a 
little bit — enough to let her have an idea of the subject? 
Perhaps by getting upon a chair — 

She was just going to make the decisive movement 
when a step sounded in the room, and Mr Aikman's voice 
said, with a curiously sharp inflection : 

" Miss Wood ! Is that you ? " 

Dropping the curtain as rapidly as though it burnt her 
fingers, Clara turned round, flushing scarlet. 

"It is I, Mr Aikman. I suppose I must apologise, 
but— '* 

" The open door was too much for your curiosity, was it 
not?'' he said with his usual just perceptible smile, though 
a new irritation was written very plainly in his eyes. " It 
is I, on the contrary, who ought to apologise for leaving 
the door open ; the smell of turpentine is so apt to get over 
the house." 

" I have often wanted to ask you," said Clara, who had 
not yet regained her usual self-possession, " to let me see 
your studio ; but I was not sure whether — " 
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'< There is nothing to see in my studio except daubs, as 
you perceive. Everything that turns out tolerable goes to 
the market at once." 

The irritation she had noticed in his eyes was plainly 
discernible in his tone. Without doubt he must have 
caught the meaning of her attitude beside the curtain, and 
without doubt, too, it was one which did not suit him. 
His manner was so little encouraging that, crestfallen, she 
began to move towards the door. 

Yet, being one not easily beaten, she grew ashamed of 
her pusillanimity before she touched the handle. It seemed 
such a small-spirited thing to do to clear the field in face of 
a preliminary repulse. Suddenly it had come upon her 
that here was the chance of drawing the taciturn artist 
into that wider field of conversation on which she had fixed 
her mind. It had been long enough of coming, in truth, 
and who knew when it might recur ? 

*' That thing on the easel is not a daub, surely,'' she said, 
standing still at two paces from the door, and with all her 
composure restored. "Why, I can actually see the sun 
shining through the meshes of that net ! '' 

" Not yet — not as it should do yet," said Mr Aikman, 
taking his palette in one hand and his brush in the other, 
and standing immovable before the picture, with brows 
deeply drawn down, as though meditating where to put the 
next stroke, or, perchance, whether to put any at all. 

It was a study of one of the street corners in Rath- 
beggie ; one of the many bits of somewhat grimy and some- 
what fishy picturesqueness that hid themselves away 
behind the dreary respectability of the High Street. The 
tumbledown doorsteps of a little grey old house, whose 
gable-end showed a rude pattern of sea-shells roughly in- 
laid in the mortar, and among the red tiles of whose roof 
green weeds flourished. From an iron hook in the wall a 
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fishing-net hong in marvelloas folds, its red-brown meshes 
seemingly on fire with the sunshine, while a golden-haired 
fisher-lad, seated on the steps, shuttle in hand, bent 
earnestly over his task. Over the back of a chair, as Clara 
now perceived, one of the fishing-nets she had already 
grown familiar with had been draped, in order to assist the 
artist in the putting in of the final strokes. . 

" But it is the women that make the nets," she observed 
suddenly. 

She thought she saw him start slightly, perhaps because 
he had forgotten her presence. 

*' Yes," he said, glancing back at her over his shoulder ; 
"it is the women who make the nets; but what of 
that?" 

"Because you have put in a boy — a very pretty boy, 
I admit ; but don't you think that the boy's mother or 
sisticr would have come in better ? Does not a petticoat 
always make a better patch of colour than a pair of 
trousers ? " 

Mr Aikman was painting away, now in short, rapid 
strokes, and for some moments without speaking. In that 
brief pause the sound of Mr Laing's dreamy music came 
up from below, |ningled inextricably with the wind that 
tore past the windows. Presently the artist remarked, 
in a rather drier tone than usual. 

" Petticoats are all right in their proper place, just as 
Mr Laing was explaining to us, lately, that damsons are 
only bearable among the right surroundings. I agree with 
him there." 

"But this is their proper place," persisted Clara, her 
confidence growing, together with her desire to probe the 
suspicious point a little deeper. "In all the time I have 
been at Bathbeggie I am sure I have not seen more than 
one man to every ten women at the nets. I should think 
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so light a ta4sk as to mend a net must be almost derogatory 
to the dignity of the stronger sex." 

Possibly the inflection of voice in the last few words was 
rather provoking, but then she meant to provoke him. 
" And why should not the stronger sex learn a trick or two 
from — no, of course, I cannot say the weaker one " — he 
corrected himself with mock haste — "let us define it as the 
handier one?" 

" You need not modify your terms out of regard for my 
feelings," said Clara, a trifle incensed. " I don't happen 
to be a New Woman. I am not saying either that that 
lad can't make a net — perhaps he has learnt the trick, as 
you call it, from his sister. I only maintain that she 
would have made a better one." 

" I quite agree with you there," said Mr Aikman, in the 
same dry tone. " Your sex always has had in its hands 
the making of every sort of net in the world, and whether 
for catching fish or — other creatures." 

Standing a little behind him, with his half -seen profile 
between her and the Hght, Clara could not well judge 
of his expression, but both the tone of his voice and the 
nervous movement of the hand that held the brush made 
her feet sure that the irritation she had seen in his eyes 
was not yet laid. 

'* Did my mother seem to notice that her chicken was a 
grouse to-day?" he asked suddenly, while Clara was still 

deliberating on her reply. 

She bit her lip till it hurt her. It was as though, with 

a quiet hand, he had put her back into her rightful place. 
"I can't say; but she ate a very good luncheon." 
'' I must see to get some more game. To feed her with 

good things is but a wretched sort of pleasure to give her, 

and yet one of the few things that can still reach her — 

poor mother ! " 
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" Why do you call her poor ? " asked Clara abruptly. 

He stopped with his brush poised in the air, his eyes 
fixed upon her in an almost reproachful surprise. 

« Don't you think that she is better off than the people 
who know their own wants ? She is not aware of anything 
lacking ; therefore it is not she who suffers, but those who 
look on." 

"I know — I know,'' he said, turning back to his 
picture. " I have told myself that same thing often, but 
it always seems to elude me again. What a mercy, to be 
sure, to lose sight of all that is vile. Yes — there may be 
peace on the other side of the great barrier — and a most 
pleasing forgetfulness as well.'' 

Clara said nothing. He did not seem to be speaking to 
her. Into his eyes there had come a certain abstracted 
look, which she had noticed once or twice before, and 
which seemed to say that.his consciousness had withdrawn 
from the surface. 

" But you ? " he said, rousing himself after a moment, 
"Are you not beginning to feel the strain 1 You say, 
truly, iiiat it is those who look on who bear the brunt, and 
it is you who look on most constantly. Did I not warn 
you that it would be too much for your strength ? " 

" It is not too much. You are mistaking my meaning," 
said Clara, earnestly, moved by the emotion she had 
witnessed, and speaking on an impulse of compassionate 
sympathy. "I was only trying to take a little off the 
edge of that pity which I know torments you. You must 
try and remember that, since she is not conscious of her 
misfortune, that misfortune really does not exist for her." 

He gave her a frankly grateful glance. 

<< Thank you — it is kind of you. But, all the same, I 
wonder at your nerve." 

Clara laughed almost gaily. 
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"Oh, I told you that my nerves were good." 

" Well, you must try and keep them good, for my poor 
mother's sake — as well as for your own" — he added 
quickly. "To eat well, to sleep well, and to have no 
grievances against fate, that is the secret, I believe, and 
it is not hard to see that you fulfil the conditions." 

" The first two, yes ; but as for grievances against fate, 
I fancy I have as big ones as most people." 

He looked at her doubtfully, and by the light of the 
smile on his lips it was not hard to read his thought. 

"You scarcely look as though you had gone through 
anything very bad." 

" That is only because I know it would be most unbe- 
coming to me to look that way. I don't happen to have 
a fancy, you see, for sitting down on my own little packet 
of thorns — as somebody says somewhere. And besides, I 
have always held that to air one's grievances upon other 
people is not quite fair play ; they have their own to look 
after, have they not ? and why should I burden them with 
mine into the bargain ? But I think the music has stopped. 
I may be wanted," said Clara, breaking off abruptly, and 
rather confused at discovering that she herself had become 
the subject of conversation. "I will leave you to your 
work," and, not waiting for any reply, she hurried 
out. 

Descending the stairs she was aware of feeling agreeably 
excited. Though it had not been much of a conversation, 
still it had afforded her a few interesting glimpses. Not 
enough to satisfy curiosity— oh, far from it! rather just 
what was required to give it a further prick, while con- 
centrating it upon a concrete object. 

That object, needless to say, was the picture behind the 
green curtain, with its face turned to the wall. Even 
before she had descended the last step of the staircase it 
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stood firm wiUiin Clara's mind that she would have to visit 
the studio again at the very earliest opportunity. 

Nor was this at all a difficult matter, as, now that she 
had a distinct object in view, she easily discovered a very 
simple contrivance was all that was required to create the 
opportunity. 

On the very next afternoon, returning from her walk, 
instead of going straight to Mrs Aikman she went softly 
up the stairs beyond, knowing well that the studio would 
be empty at this hour. Gently she stole across the floor, 
not forgetting that a loud footstep would be heard below, 
and, having drawn back the curtain, mounted cautiously 
on to a chair and, with some difficulty, tilted up the heavy 
picture until she could catch a glimpse of the cajivas. 
Owing to the position of the painting it was anything but 
a satisfactory glimpse, and yet it told her all that she 
wanted to know — ^f or this was the first portrait of a woman 
which she had yet seen in the house — a black-haired, young, 
and evidently beautiful woman, with pearls on her neck, 
and whose exquisite bare arms were almost as dazzling as 
the folds of the white satin gown which enveloped her. 
*' It . looks like a foreign face," thought Clara, getting 
quietly off her chair again. She was not really surprised ; 
almost it seemed to her that she had expected something 
of this sort all along. 

" Cherchez la/emme I " she thought to herself, readjusting 
the curtain. ^^I might have known that there could only 
be a woman hidden behind that blank walL" 

And she went softly down the staircase, her head buzzing 
with thoughts. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



MADEMOISELLE WHAT's-HEB-NAMB 
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A VERT fair chance of getting wet ; and yet I can't be 
bothered with my umbrella," was Clara's inward comment 
as she started on her " constitutional." 

The day had been one long struggle between mist and 
sun — a continual lightening and darkening, big with 
momentary elations and more tenacious disappointments, 
according as to which of the two antagonists got the upper 
hand. There were moments in which the mist became 
luminous and a white wafer riding overhead would give 
a pale idea of the whereabouts of the monarch of the 
day ; but just as it seemed certain that he was going to 
break triumphantly through, the vapours would grow 
opaque once more, and sink heavily earthwards, as though 
ready to extinguish even the daylight. 

Upon the golf links, which Clara had to skirt before 
reaching the particular strip of beach she aimed at to-day, 
men in tweed suits, with bundles of clubs under their 
arms, were walking about in a deeply-engrossed fashion, 
their eyes full of that particular fixed intensity wMch 
belongs to the Britisher when he is diverting himself. 
That the balls should "drive off" to-day into a blanket of 
mist, which to uninitiated eyes, seemed to preclude all 
chances of tracing their whereabouts, did not seem capable 
of disturbing their grave equanimity. 

223 
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Turning from what she knew to be sacred ground, Clara 
clambered down the rocks to the shore. It was a dark 
and curiously-stratified rock, giving, wherever it was piled 
into clifGs, an illusion of ruined walls, of devastated battle- 
ments. The highest cliff lay southwards, and this was the 
direction in which Clara turned. Certain sorts of shells, 
she had been told, were to be found in the caves with 
which it was honeycombed, and the recent gales made her 
hope that some treasures might have been there deposited. 
Wind and water's handiwork was evident in the huge, wet 
wreaths of sea-weed in every imaginable shade of brown 
and green, with here and there a daub of pink, lying 
heavily along the water-mark. She had never seen so 
much of it at a time, nor such thick stalks — -as thick as a 
child's arm, she told herself — nor such vast tangles of what 
looked like shining black ribbons, nor so many of the fairy- 
like jelly-fish, cast together on to heaps, as though they 
were the broken fragments of some wonderful sort of pink 
and mauve glass, nor — ^for the matter of that — had the 
usual complement of old boots and empty tins ever been 
as ample as to-day, though, owing to the disguising mass 
of sea-weed, they did not rise above their normal level of 
offensiveness. In the smooth sand myriads of tiny shells 
lay embedded, sitting as tight as though they had been 
rolled in by a steam roller, or been cunningly inlaid by the 
hands of skilled workers of mosaic. The rock-pools, with 
wonderful white and yellow pebbles displayed as though 
under glass, and where tiny crabs scuttled away into tiny 
ca^^es, and ends of sea-weed floated out into the clear water, 
like pink and orange streamers, offered an even better field 
of discovery than usual. From out of the mist a sea-gull 
would ever and again drop straight into the waves, with 
the heaviness of a falling stone, to come up again in a 
moment with the lightness of an elastic ball. 
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Before Clara had quite reached the first cave she could 
no longer disguise to herself that the mist had turned to 
rain. Not even the most Scottish of Scotch mists could 
have been capable of producing drops of the size that 
streamed down her jacket and beaded her hair. 

''It may pass off while I'm in the caves/' she said to 
herself hopefully, though she knew quite well what it meant 
when things " settled ^own " at this hour. Anyway, the 
caves were the nearest approach to shelter, and she hurried 
on towards them as though towards a harbour, stepping 
into the very first entrance she came to, and then turning 
somewhat breathless to throw a dissatisfied glance at the 
prospect. 

Suddenly from close behind her a voice, which, under 
the vaulted roof, sounded weirdly hollow, remarked, — 

"Would you very much object to standing out of my 
light?" 

With a violent start Clara faced round. Mr Laing, 
quietly established on a camp-stool, sketch-book on knee, 
and painting in hand, was busily at work. 

" Oh, then it is not the spirit of the cavern ! Have you 
too been running away from the rain ? " 

" Is it raining ? How can you expect me to have any 
attention now for the weather, while Fm wrestling with 
that diabolical green-black which no colour in my paint- 
box will come near? He's a beauty, isn't he? The very 
thing I want for my sea-shore series. There's a whole 
tragedy in the way his claw lies embedded in the sand. I 
wouldn't move him for worlds. Not even the greatest 
artist in the world could give him the pose which death has 
bestowed upon him. That's why I've got to put up with 
the bad light — which you are trying to make worse, by- 
the-bye — " he finished hastily. " Would it incommode you 

greatly to stand to one side ? " 

p 
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'^Perhaps yon would like me to go away altogether 1" 
asked Clara^ casting a not orer-friendly ^ance at Mr 
Laing's model; a large crab, obviously another of the 
victims of the gale — lying upon a gorgeous death-bed 
of sea-weed. **I would oblige you in a moment, only 
that it is really rather wet out there without an 
umbrella." 

''And whatever made you come out without an umbrella 
on the day that it is ? " 

'* Because I had to take a basket. I thought I was 
going to find a lot of treasures, you see, and I wanted at 
least one hand free." 

Mr Laing grunted disapprovingly, and presently, havii^; 
somewhat eased his feelings by this means, remarked, not 
over graciously, — 

'< Well, you can have a slice of mine, if you wait long 
enough; but I sha'n't go before the light does, and that 
won't be for half an hour yet. And you'll have to keep 
quiet, too ; I can't have shadows coming and going over 
my crab." 

''But I may talk, may I not? That doesn't make 
shadows." 

** Is there any way of keeping you from talking when 
you want to ? " asked Mr Laing, with a sidelong, comically- 
resigned glance. 

" Am I such a chatterbox ? " said Clara, looking about 
for a seat. 

This meeting suited her marvellously. For several days 
past a tit&^tite with Mr Laing had been the chief object of 
her desires. Having reflected long and carefully upon the 
discovery made in the studio, she had come to the conclu- 
sion that if anyone could throw light upon the history of 
the portrait behind the curtain, it could only be Mr Lung. 
True, he did not appear to be in the suavest of humours to- 
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day, bnt she had long ago learnt how to manage him in 
that respect. 

" Does any woman enjoy holding her tongue ? " he now 
retorted. ^* Look here, I daresay you're thinking that it 
would be very polite of me to give up my camp-stool. I 
think so too, but I gave up politeness itself twenty years 
ago. The matter is quite simple ; I'm old and rheumatic, 
and you're young and robust ; so if one of us two has to 
sit on a damp rock it's not me." 

** All riglffc ! " laughed Clara, choosing the driest bit of 
ledge. *' So long as you don't order me out of the cave I 
promise to keep quiet — all except my tongue — ^you've 
given me leave to wag that, you know — tacit leave, at 
least." 

He uttered another of his expressive grunts ; and for a 
few moments Clara sat still, playing with the handle of her 
basket, and wondering how best to lead the talk in the 
desired direction. 

'^ After all, even chatterboxes have got their uses in the 
world. You can't pretend, surely, that silence, in itself, 
is a particularly exhilarating thing. Look at Mr Aikman, 
for instance, who never opens his mouth except in the last 
extremity ; whether from an economy of breath or of ideas, 
if he has got any ideas " — she added somewhat scornfully 
— " of course I cannot pretend to say. He may be every- 
thing that is excellent, but would you call him an amusing 
companion ? " 

Raising his head from his sketch-book and arresting his 
hand in mid-air, Mr Laing stared at Clara, with that 
peculiar rigidity of attitude which always heralded his most 
fantastic remarks. It was a way of assuring himself of his 
hearer's attention, and a very effective way, too — clearing 
the stage for action, so to say. 

" When you shake a box — a pill-box, a match-box, any 
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sort of box you like — and it does not rattle, do you know 
what that means ? " 

'*What?" 

" Why, either that it is empty or else quite full." 

And with a triumphant glance at her face he returned 
to his painting. 

'* Oh ! I never said that there was nothing in his head. 
I quite admit that his intellect is all right — and his manners 
too," she added as a rather grudging after-thought. 

" Yes, he is quite the politest woman-hater I know." 

'< Ah ! " she said quickly. " Then heis & woman-hater. 
I was sure of it." 

Mr Laing cast her a sidelong, somewhat curious glance. 

'' And if he was, would that be much of a wonder ? '* 

'^ How can I say, without knowing what made him into 
it?" 

" Which means, of course, that you would like to know. 
And yet I have heard members of your sex gravely affirm 
that curiosity is not a female quality.'' 

**/ never affirmed that," said Clara, her laughing eyes 
meeting his critical glance full. " On the contrary, I admit 
that I am just devoured with curiosity to know what makes. 
Mr Aikman detest us all so cordially, for I am sure that 
he both detests and despises us, in spite of all his polite- 
ness — all except his mother, of course. She stands in one 
category, and all the rest stand in the other. Am I not 
right?" 

" And don't you know who it is that manufactures the 
woman-haters ? Why, just the women of course." 

" The woman, you mean. The plural never is applicable 
in these cases — ^they always keep to the singular. And I 
can tell you even more than this ; I can tell you that this 
one had an oval face and black hair, and the most 
beautiful white arms imaginable." 
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He looked at her doubtfully and inquiringly. 

" You have been behind that curtain ? " 

''Yes — I have been behind that curtain," said Clar% 
boldly. '' And I have turned the picture round, as far as 
it would go. Really, it was rather naive of Mr Aikman to 
imagine that such a simple device as that could baffle a 
woman. He seems not to know that a closed door is 
always ten times as enticing as an open one. But the 
next closed door is one that I can't open for myself so 
you'll have to open it for me — that is to say if it's not a 
secret ; for how can you expect me not to want to know 
who the lady in disgrace is, and whether she is going to 
spend her existence with her nose to the wall like a 
naughty child in a comer." 

For several moments Mr Laing wrestled in silence with 
his crab. It was only when he had got one particular 
shadow worked in to his satisfaction that he deliberately 
opened his mouth. 

'' I've never heard that it was a special secret ; all his 
friends knew of it when it happened — he had friends still 
in those days. Besides, I can't tell you anything that you 
haven't guessed for yourself with that confounded female 
Jlair of yours. It's qtdte an everyday story. She was 
French, and beautiful — far more beautiful than the 
picture, I am told. It was at Paris — during his years 
of study there — that he met her. He liked her, and she 
seemed to like him ; and then a richer man came her way, 
and she made the astonishing discoveiy that she liked that 
one better. In those days our friend didn't rank much 
above a beggar — ^financially ; even his expectations had not 
yet dipped above the horizon, since it is only of late years 
that his uncle's paper-mills have begun to grind out gold. 
There is every reason to suppose that a prophetic glance 
into the future — and into Mr Beatson's money-box — would 
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have had a most beneficial effect upon the grain of 
Mademoiselle What's-her-name's fidelity/' 

" And he cared for her so very much ? " 

" Well, I have never asked him about that ; but a few 
trifling circumstances — such as his having eschewed the 
sex and become a hermit— certainly seem to point to that 
inference." 

« She must have been a wretch ; but surely it is rather 
unfair to class all women by one." 

Again Mr Laing raised his head, and again there came 
that moment of dramatic immobility with which Clara was 
already so familiar. 

" Once upon a time, while I was living on an island off 
the West Coast, a cask of magenta dye was washed ashore 
from a wreck. Within a week my eyes began to be 
offended by meeting magenta shawls upon the women, 
magenta skirts upon the girls ; yes, even magenta trousers 
on the boys, and within a month I had to fly before the 
magenta epidemic — ^it was a torture to which no artistic 
sense could possibly have submitted. That cask seemed 
positively inexhaustible. I have avoided the island care- 
fully since then, but I have been told that the vile colour 
survived for years. The island itself might as well have 
been steeped in magenta." 

" Well ? " asked Clara, in some bewilderment, as, with- 
out a further word, Mr Laing bent again over his book. 

" You don't see the application ? And yet it's a good 
deal clearer than mud. Aikman's ideas of womanhood in 
general have gone through the dye of his personal ex- 
periences. McMlemoiselle K. N. — she's a millionairess now, 
I believe — ^was the cask of dye (coal-black dye it was in 
this case) which got washed on to his own particular 
island ; and the colour has run over on to all the other ' 
members of the sex." 
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^'Bidiculous ! " said Clara, indignantly. '^ And all about 
a Frenchwoman, too ! " 

<<It may be ridiculous, but it's the usual plan. All 
depends upon the sort of cask that comes ashore — the sort 
of woman into whose hands a man falls — she is bound to 
colour his ideas of her sex for the rest of his existence. 
I'll not be saying either that to fall into the hands of an 
angel, instead of into those of a demon, has not got dis- 
advantages of its own. You've got the two examples 
before your very eyes. Here's a man who has become a 
hermit because of having been got hold of by too bad a 
woman, and here's another who has likewise become a 
hermit because of having known too good a one." 

He cleared his throat a little tremulously, as he was apt 
to do when speaking of his dead wife, bending the while 
rather lower over his sketch-book. 

"My Mary has spoilt me for the rest of womankind as 
surely as that French hussy spoilt Aikman. He sees them 
all black. I see them ccmleur de rose, or want to see them 
so— that's why I prefer to keep myself shut up, for fear of 
disappointments. But there's no magenta in my cotdeur 
de roscy mind ! " he added, with a twinkle in the extreme 
comer of an eye that had a curiously moist look about it. 
" It is a perfectly unobjectionable tint." 

There was a silence, during which the soft rustle of the 
rain upon the rocks seemed to grow loud. Clara was 
thinking of the portrait she had seen in Mr Laing's house 
on the day when he had introduced her to his hermitage ; 
the picture of a grave-eyed, reposeful woman, more touch- 
ing than beautiful, hanging in the place of honour in the 
small sitting-room, and with a vase of fresh flowers stand- 
ing before it, as though before a shrine. Between that 
and the far more beautiful face thrust away behind the 
curtain, what a gulf ! what a contrast ! 
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*'Are we actually as powerful as that?" asked Clara, 
gazing out into the rain. 

Mr Laing bent sharply towards her. 

" I'll tell you a secret, if you promise to keep it to your- 
self. Clay in the hands of the potter, wax in the hands of 
the worker is a resisting mass compared to tM in your 
hands. So long as you know how to set about it you can 
do with us what you like— only that you must know how 
to set about it." 

^'Ah, you think so toot" cried Clara, conscious of a 
keen satisfaction as she said it, while to herself she 
added — " Another witness for Thackeray ! ** 

"I don't think it, I know it. It amuses us to caU 
ourselves the masters, yet which of these masters does not 
secretly wear chains— Recently disguised by his outward 
attire, of course, and yet how often eating into the very 
flesh ! What do men toil for, and blister their hands, and 
deaden their brains for, and go down into the bowels of 
the earth and climb on to barren peaks, or write books, or 
hold speeches for? For fame and money, you will say, — 
quite true, but money means the foundation of a home, in 
nine cases out of ten, and a home means Woman. And as 
for fame — ^if you can show me the man under forty who 
would not prefer to take a sprig of laurel from a girl's 
white hand to a cart-load of it emptied on to him by his 
clumsy fellows, then I should be much interested to make 
this abnormity's acquaintance. Woman's rights, indeed! 
It's men's wrongs they ought to be preaching abroad 
instead of woman's rights. When we refuse your claims 
it's called arrogance, whereas it's simply an act of self-pre- 
servation. Though, for the matter of that, I've often 
thought that it's but a short-sighted policy after all, and 
that the best way of emancipating ourselves would be to 
grant even the extremest demands of the newest of new 
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women. For, mark you, what would be the result? 
Woman might compete with us in Parliament (and talk 
us down there, I make not the smallest doubt) and might 
confront us in the court of law and the operation chamber, 
and upon all the other doubtful and unclean grounds from 
which we have so religiously excluded her, and might 
occasionally prove very useful, no doubt, but she 
would no longer be dangerous. She might set our bones 
and make our laws, but she could never again either turn 
our brains or break our hearts. It is the woman as God 
made her in whose hands we are helpless ; the man in 
petticoats (or possibly no longer in petticoats) will never 
drag us at her chariot- wheels." 

" All men are not so frank," said Clara, after a moment's 
silence, '' and they are more unjust. Now, take this case 
again, the one we have been talking of. I can't admit that 
all women are to be condemned because of one false woman ? 
Why is so much made of her falseness — so much more than 
would be made of a lover's falseness, for instance — ^for I 
suppose you admit that lovers can be false ? " 

''Because the false lover never can do the same harm 
that the false woman does, or even the woman who sins 
against love in some smaller, lesser way. It is into her 
hands that the treasure has been given to keep, therefore 
it is she who is responsible. It is she who makes the man's 
world or mars it, whereas the man never can quite mar the 
woman's world, since the martyrdom of love is in itself a 
whole world to a woman." 

Again Clara sat wincing, turning over the words in her 
mind, a trifle awed by the gravity bordering on solemnity 
with which they had been pronounced, and aware that 
there was something in them, some new element of re- 
flection that would require to be examined at leisure. 

Presently she gave another start, for Mr Laing had 
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laughed out loud and suddenly, and the laugh, rolling away 
into the background of the cave, sounded even more 
fantastically hollow than his first words had done. 

** That woman in Paris did her work thoroughly, anywsy. 
I take it that she must have had a magic wand in her 
pocket — ^the sort of wand that changes a flower into a 
stone, for instance, or else a man into a bear. Oh, the gay 
lad he was, and the wild one, too ! I've seen that beaufeifiil 
mother of his grow pale and his father tear out his hair 
by the handful at the news of the last escapade. It isn't 
quite easy to lead a model life in the Quartier Latin, yon 
know, more especially for as good-looking a youth as yo« 
are likely to meet on a long summer's day, for he had his 
mother's face then, and as hot-tempered a one as well, 
though it is hard to believe either the one thing or the other, 
looking at him now. A very god of joy and gladsome life 
and audacious ardour he was. And to think that he's to 
end shut up in a sea-castle, with the flames all burnt out 
and nothing but ashes in his heart ! " 

" That would be sad, certainly," said Clara, gazing ont 
thoughtfully to sea. 

*' Sad is no word for it ; it's despairing. But, to be sure, 
you never knew the other man, so you can't understand 
the pity of it." 

" I think I can understand, even though I did not know 
the other man." 

Mr Laing gave her one of his keenest side-glances, utter- 
ing at the same time his profoundest and most reflective 
grunt. 

" It's not as though he were an old man, either," he went 
on slowly, still squinting across inquiringly at Clara's &ce, 
with the eyes of a person in whose brain an idea has newly 
dawned. '' And whatever is to keep him out of the melsii- 
cholia ward of the madhouse, when once his mother is gone, 
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I'm sure I don't know — not his uncle's money, anyway. I 
don't believe he remembers more than once in a while that 
he's going to be rich some day." , 

And, dropping into sudden and reflective silence, Mr 
Laing went on working in his colours, grunting softly to 
himself the while. 

The effect upon Clara of the conversation in the cave 
was, on the whole, undeniably elating. To hear Thackeray's 
theory corroborated by another of his sex was not only 
highly satisfactory, but at this particular juncture the 
renewed assurance of her own power was especially wel- 
come. It could not but augur well for the success of her 
enterprise. For by this time she was quite clear with 
herself that she meant to go on with it. At what exact 
juncture she had come to this conclusion she could not 
well have said, but for all that she knew that the resolve 
stood Arm. In some moment or other, not easily identified, 
it had struck her that to go back upon her original resolve 
would be cowardly, and from that moment the going 
forward had become a point of honour. What ! that which 
had succeeded so fearfully well with Hal Murray — which, 
without any action of her will, had worked upon the sober 
and prosaic Mr Maclean — was it to produce no mark at 
all upon this strong-faced artist 1 

" And it cannot be wrong to use the power which God 
has given us," said Clara to herself many times in those 
days ; " He must have meant it to be employed, else why 
should He have given it us ; and I am putting it to no evil 
use, surely, since I certainly mean honestly by him." 

For some reason or other she felt the need of passing 
her own conduct in review, of assuring herself at intervals 
that she was acting fairly and justly. Looked at dis- 
passionately from a proper distance, this need in itself 
might have been considered a suspicious circumstance ; 
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bnt Olara was too near to the thing to catch its just pro- 
portions. If a recurrence of that slight uneasiness which 
had accompanied her departure from Dollington made 
itself felt now, she was less than ever inclined to stop and 
examine scruples. 

True, there had been one point in Mr Laing's talk that 
required more elucidation. The admission of woman's 
power had delighted her, but the reference to her responsi- 
bility had not been clear enough ; she would require to 
hear more about this, and about those " sins against love " 
of which he had spoken so severely. 

But that would, at anyrate, have to stand over for 
another occasion; since, when once he had shut up his 
mouth with a particular snap which she knew, there never 
was anything more to be got out of Mr Laing. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE SEA-MAIDEN 

It was about this time that Clara began to comb her hair 
out of her face, after a fashion that made her look five 
years younger, or rather, which gave back to her her 
rightful age, and that she invested in a provision of 
glycerine for her hands. By dint of thinking and observ- 
ing she had come to the conclusion that these apparent 
trivialities might prove to be essentials, seeing what 
importance Mr Aikman gave to his mother's personal 
appearance. That he was not indifferent to these details 
was clear, and, on the strength of this observation, Clara, 
who had never taken more than a moderate interest in 
dress, began to study the question deeply and earnestly. 

The matter called for most judicious handling; for to 
overdo the thing would be worse even than to neglect 
it. Although never having had affair before with a 
professional woman-hater, her instinct told her that the 
primary necessity was to avoid frightening him off by too 
obvious a modification either of appearance or of manner. ^ 
Had he not himself said — and oh, how bitterly !-^that it is 
woman's business to weave nets ? Well, a net was being 
spread for him now, in his very sight, but the meshes were 
to be woven so cunningly that his ingenuous masculine 
eyes should never see them. 

This was why, although, now that she set her wits to it, 
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opportonities were, after all, not so very hard to create, 
Clara began by creating them but sparingly. <' The thing 
is to make myself indispensable to him but without his 
finding it out just yet,'' was the thread by which she 
guided her present actions. 

Yet all the time, intangibly, she was narrowing the 
conventional space between them. Long ago she had 
given up waiting to be addressed, nor would let herself be 
discouraged by the brevity of the replies received. Once 
or twice she had knocked boldly at the studio door with 
some question regarding the invalid's food or her comfort ; 
and although each one of these points could easily have 
stood over until the next meeting, the problems selected 
for solution were so well contrived that they never ^- 
peared gratuitous. 

Thinking over the matter dispassionately it sometimes 
seemed to Clara impossible that, unless this .man's vein of 
life was dead beyond repair, this daily, even though super- 
ficial contact, this converging of interests upon one object 
should not produce some result. But, so far, all that 
she had been able to discern was an obviously sincere 
gratitude, whose very sincerity stung her, since she told 
herself that it might as easily have been earned by any old 
woman who happened to possess the necessary qualificar 
tions. That he had got used to her seemed evident; but 
then he was used to Murdy, too, and even to Mrs Kennedy, 
whom he could only appreciate by results, seeing that it 
was doubtful whether he knew her by sight. 

'^ At anyrate, he would miss me if I went," thought 
Clara, " and I suppose it is something to have got so far as 
that. But how much would he miss me, I wonder ? " 

By the time she had put this question to herself some 
half-dozen times, a plan had matured in her mind. 

'* €k> in to Edinburgh for the day % " repeated Mr Aik- 



man, in evident astonishment, having listened to her re- 
quest; and, watching him closely, Clara could not but 
rejoice at the disturbance on his face. 

'* What is it you want to do there ? " he asked with a 
tovuili of sharpness. 

''To get another eyeglass. I brdke mine the other 
day." 

''If you know the number a letter will do as welL" 

" No, it won't ; because I am not sure whether the same 
number will do again. The oculist in Edinburgh advised 
me to have my eyes tested from time to time so as to 
r^nlate the number of the glasses." 

This was perfectly true, though up to this moment it 
had never occurred to Clara to follow this advice. 

*' Jane can quite well manage for one day." 

^^ I suppose she can," he rather ungraciously admitted. 
** Will you be back before night ? " 

" I shall try to," she said, still watching him ; but you 
had better not count upon it. In any case I shall return 
by an early train on the following day." 

" Well, let it be so. After all it is a very modest re- 
quest after four months of Rathbeggie." 

He was speaking now in his usual, smoothly-courteous 
tone, having a{^>arently come to the conclusion that irrita- 
tion was here out of place. 

That day in Edinburgh seemed singularly long to Clara ; 
and, curiously enough the change from the solitude of 
Bathbeggie to the whirl of Princes Street, instead of 
proving exhilarating, was decidedly depressing. Was it 
that she was too much out of practice to appreciate the 
society of her fellow-creatures, or had her ears grown so 
attuned to the music of the waves that the coarser noises 
of wheels and puffing motors acted upon them as irritants ? 

Having salved her conscience by the visit to the oculist, 
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there remained nothing to do but to walk about, stare at 
shop-windows, and wonder vaguely how they were getting 
on without her at " The Castle/' She had meant to give the 
experiment its full due by staying away overnight, but 
with falling darkness the boredom weighing upon her grew 
so irksome that she almost ran for the last train which 
would take her to Rathbeggie before morning. 

It was close upon ten when, with a pleasurable sense of 
excitement, she pulled the bell at the small postern door. 
Its sound, she knew well, could not fail to send a thrill 
through the house, ay, even to the heart of that cold- 
hearted artist, who, no doubt, had already resigned the 
hope of seeing her back that day. 

In the entrance someone was standing with a light in 
his hand. Murdy ? No, it was too tall for Murdy. 

<< Thank heaven you are here ! " said Mr Aikman's voice 
with an accent — it was almost of fervour — which fell 
like something new upon her ear. 

<'Yes, I am here," she replied, touched with sudden 
elation. 

"My mother has been very restless all the afternoon. 
I was quite afraid of the night." 

Abruptly Clara's elation fell, which was scarcely logical, 
seeing that this was, after all, just what she had expected. 

" You must be tired and hungry too," he said, speaking 
with the animation of extreme relief. " I told them to get 
something ready. Come in here. Jane will call us if there 
is any necessity. All is well, now that we have you in the 
house." 

He had led the way into the dining-room, where a lamp 
burned brightly, and where a dainty cold supper was laid 
upon the table. To Clara, who, in truth, was both tired 
and hungry, the sight was strangely cheering. Though she 
knew herself to be but a menial in this house, was it not 



almost like coining home ? After the long, weary day it 
appeared so. 

. And although this man, who sat opposite to her while 
she satisfied the pangs of long fasting, and who was so 
handy with the wine-bottle and the salt-ceUar, might not 
value her as anything but a menial, it was nevertheless 
pleasant to see him so attentive to her wants, and, above all,* 
so much less chary of his words than was his habit. It 
was true that he listened more than he talked, but even 
that he should listen — and occasionally smile at her thumb- 
nail sketches of her fellow-travellers — seemed to her a 
progress in the right direction. 

Altogether, despite some minor disappointments, and 
although she admitted to herself that, given the identical 
circumstances, he would probably not have acted with any 
appreciable difference towards Mrs Fuller, that half-hour 
in the dining-room left upon Clara an impression far too 
agreeable to be explained solely by the excellence of the 
cold pheasant or the quality of either the oatcakes or the 
marmalade. 

The day, at anyrate, remained a salient point in the 
monotony of this grey winter, during which hope and dis- 
couragement fluctuated so steadily that at the end of 
another month she could not, with any confidence, tell 
herself that she had gained even an inch of ground. 

There came another day, which proved to be another 
salient point, although, closely analysed, containing no 
event. 

A wet January day it was — so wet as to put even Clara's 
constitutional out of the question. Mr Laing, who, having 
some burning grievance against Mrs Binnie to air, had 
braved the elements in a waterproof, strongly advised her 
to be thankful for a roof over her head, a counsel which 
she was the more inclined to follow, as Mrs Aikman had, 
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since mcnming, exhibited an unusual restlessness, which, as 
the day advanced, seemed to grow rather than diminish. 

'* Unless you are particularly anxious to have that girl 
drowned you had better not let her out of the house," 
remarked Mr Laing to his friend, who, at the usual hovr, 
bad left his studio in order to release Clara from her post. 

Mr Aikman looked across at Clara. 

" If you cannot have a walk you can, at least, have a 
rest^'' he said, with his unfailing courtesy. <' Or perhaps 
you have letters to write ? *' 

" He wants me to go to my room," thought Clara, un- 
reasonably irritated at his very natural suggestion. 

'< I think I had better stay here," she said aloud. " You 
may need me. Mrs Aikman has been very hard to keep 
quiet all day." 

*<Ye8, yes," broke in Mr Laing, who was passing his 
handkerchief over his damp hair. '' Keep her here, by all 
means — and keep yourself here, too. There's room enough 
for both of you, ain't there?" and he cast a somewhat 
wrathful glance at the younger man. *' It is one of your 
poor mother's regular bad days. I saw that the moment 
I came in; and it will require all our wits put together to 
keep her from fretting herself into a fever." 

With a cloud of anxiety on his face Mr Aikman 
approached his mother's chair ; but before he reached it 
she had staggered to her feet and had taken several aimless 
steps about the room, knocking her knee against a chair 
and her arm against a table without appearing to notice it 

Clara sprang to her side. 

** It has been like this all day," she said, as she attempted 
to draw her back towards her seat. " That mark on her 
hand is from the comer of the table ; and once, while I 
had my back turned, she was almost out of the door." 

When Clara and Mr Aikman between them had coaxed 
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the inyalid back to her chair, much did not appear to be 
gained^ since the first thing she did was to burst into tears, 
which presently merged into a long, fretful whimper, as of 
a peevish child whose will has been crossed. 

"We'll try music," said Mr Laing, in answer to his 
friend's look of distressed inquiry, and he made his way 
straight to the piano. 

Just at first the music seemed to be producing the 
desired effect. Under the sound of the chords the whimper 
died away, and for two or three minutes the white hands 
lay passive in the black silk lap, while the wild, blue eyes, 
that had been roaming since morning, appeared to have 
steadied themselves on the figure by the piano. But it 
proved to be but a respite. Before Mr Laing had been 
playing for ^ve minutes the long, thin fingers were again 
plucking fiercely at the skirt, and all peace had departed 
from the tortured eyes. 

" Stop ! " called out Mr Aikman, seeing that his mother 
was again attempting to rise. "The music doesn't seem 
to be the right thing to-day. Tou must try something 
else." 

"Where is the doll?" asked Mr Laing, coming back 
from the piano with his black brows drawn together. 

" Broken into three pieces. She threw it right against 
the wall this morning." 

" And the beads for stringing ? " 

" I daren't show her them ; she very nearly swallowed 
one yesterday." 

" Well, the seaweed then ; give her that to play with, 
to pull to pieces if she likes. The great thing is to keep 
her fingers busy." 

In a minute Clara was back, in her hands a tray of 
glistening, many-coloured seaweed, heaped into green and 
pink and orange tangles,^the very{pick of her more recently 
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collected treasures. The roaming blue eyes came towards 
the tray and hung there, arrested, much as the eyes of a 
baby stop and dilate upon some shining object. 

•* How pretty ! Look, how pretty ! " said Clara, on her 
knees now beside the chair, and holding up a long, golden- 
yellow trail, which seemed to breathe the very perfume of 
the ocean. 

Mrs Aikman laughed and clutched at it, and, having 
turned it over helplessly in her hands, flung it back at 
Clara, and then laughed again, for the trail had caught in 
the girl's hair, and bung there, after the fashion of a tipsy 
garland. 

" Seems to amuse her better than the music, anyway,'' 
remarked Mr Laing, for Mrs Aikman, leaning back in her 
chair, was still shaking with silent, but obvious merriment^ 
" Wait a moment, it's an idea that can be improved upon." 

Carefully selecting his bits, the old gentleman began to 
twist together a sort of rough wreath, which, with dexterous 
fingers, he proceeded to nestle among Clara's dark hair. 

" Now stand up, that I may see whether I have got it at 
the right angle. Ah, not so bad ! A regular mermaid's 
crown, eh, Aikman?" And as he looked towards lus 
fellow-artist, there was something like the dawning of an 
idea in his eye. "Only, now that I come to think of it, 
mermaids habitually wear their hair down their backs; 
you had better pull out your hairpins, Miss Wood." 

"My hairpins?" 

" Yes, of course, your hairpins. Bless the girl ! What 
makes her look as frightened as though I had been talking 
of daggers 1 I can lend you a hand, if you like. I'm quite 
used to that sort of thing." 

" No, no, I'll do it myself ! " and in a sudden hurry Clara 
began to pull out the pins. It had struck her that to stand 
upon ceremony here would be both prudish and ungracious. 
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Was it not all happening for the amusement of poor Mrs 
Aikman, who, with her delighted eyes fixed upon Olara's 
crowned head, had sunk into momentary quiet. 

As with an impatient movement of her head she shook 
down the mass of brown hair, which tumbled till far past 
her waist, Clara felt herself grow suddenly hot. Although 
it had lost the original gold which had so dazzled the eyes 
of the poor defunct Baroness, Clara knew quite well that 
her hair was one of her best points, perhaps her best point 
of all. Even at this moment she could note the effect it 
was producing upon the old artist, who, with his softest and 
most approving grunte, was gently spreading the glistening 
tresses across her shoulders. 

And the second artist in the room ! Must not this one 
undoubted beauty she possessed appeal to his artistic, even 
if not to his masculine eye ? Mr Laing, at any rate, seemed 
to think so, to judge from the half-questioning, half-exultant 
glances which, across Clara's shoulder, he was sending 
towards his friend. But as for Clara herself, the courage 
to take one good, straight look at the man, and thus gain 
appeasement for this stinging curiosity, somehow failed her 
at this moment. 

" A long trail here among the hair," murmured Mr Laing, 
having by this time so warmed to his idea as almost to have 
forgotten Mrs Aikman, ** and another wrapped round the 
arm, and really you would make quite a respectable sea- 
maiden; but the arm would need to be bare, of course. 
You possess a low dinner frock, I suppose?" he asked 
abruptly. 

" Yes, I do," said the startled Clara. " But what about 
that?" 

"A white one?" 

"Yes." 

** Then you wiU oblige me by putting it on. A green 
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one would be better, of coarse ; bnt I can manage witb the 
white. Just as lucky that I brought my sketch-book ; not 
that I ever go without it, since one never knows when one 
is going to run across an effect." And he began to fumble 
in his pockets. 

*'Why aren't you going?" he demanded, as Clara did 
not move. 

" You surely can't expect me to put on a dinner-dress 
now, by broad daylight ? I should feel too ridiculous." 

'' I don't care what you feel like, so long as I get my 
effect. Besides, you've only got to imagine that you're 
going to the photographer's, or to a drawing-room, if yon 
prefer — and it will be all right. I shall be getting my 
colours ready meanwhile. Please oblige me by hunying 
up." 

For a moment longer Clara stood irresolute ; then, with- 
out a word, turned, and went into her own room alongside. 

Could it be that during that moment she had caught 
sight of an opportunity ? 

When she returned, five minutes later, a white skirt 
trailed behind her, and a shawl was wrapped round h^ 
shoulders. It was Mr Laing's hand that plucked it 
off. 

'' Your arms are every bit as good as those of that Frendi 
hussy," he remarked to her, sotto voce, and, meeting his 
mischievous eyes, she got the first inkling of the fact that 
she possessed an accomplice, even though a tacit one. 

But it was not his eyes that were sending the blush to 
her hot, tingling cheeks, it was the thought of that other 
pair of eyes which could not well help seeing her, however 
little they might desire to look at her, whose most cursory 
glance seemed to her to be scorching her bare skin. 

" Sit down now. No, a chair won't do. I require more 
height. You're nimble enough to perch on that table, are 
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yoQ not ? It will have to serve as a rock, fcmte de mieux. 
There, that's better ! And now for some more seaweed." 

He began to trip about her, disposing the long trails, and 
deftly shaking out the dark masses of her hair. 

" Splendid, splendid ! " he was murmuring. " Eh, Aik- 
mani What do you say to my idea? A success, is it 
not?" 

Clara held her breath for the reply, and yet there was 
nothing in it when it came. 

"A great success," said Mr Aikman, quietly. *'Look 
how delighted my mother is." 

And in truth the invalid, dazzled into quiescence by the 
novelty of the vision upon the table, was following Mr 
Laing's movements with wide-eyed attention, chuckling 
softly to herself at every trail of seaweed added to the 
maritime decoration. 

" Your mother ? Eh ? To be sure ! We're doing it for 
her, aren't we ? Mind you don't move away from the chair. 
Tou'U have to keep her quiet for at least half-an-hour 
longer ; I can't let Miss Woo^ off the table before then. 
This arm a trifle more forward — ah ! And now try and 
imagine that you are a siren, luring mariners to destruction 
— or, perhaps, not to destruction, who knows ? I rather 
fancy that the life they lead upon the ocean bed is a good 
deal jollier than our above-ground edition. What's your 
opinion on the subject, Aikman ? " 

" I can't pretend to have given the question any serious 
consideration," said Aikman, with what struck Clara as a 
touch of irritation in his tone. 

Mr Laing grunted, busy already with his sketch, and 
for several minutes the silence in the room was broken 
only by the uncertain sounds that came from Mrs Aikman's 
lips. 

" I call that head well put on," said Mr Laing suddenly. 
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" It's 80 very seldom that you find the right angle hit off. 
Has it never struck you before how well it is hit off 
here ? " 

" I can't say it has." 

From the brevity of the tone it was not hard to guess 
that Mr Aikman would have preferred not to be drawn 
into the conversation — a circumstance which his friend, 
strangely enough, entirely failed to notice. 

''I'm just wondering," he began again after scarcely a 
minute's respite, " what shade will meet the exigencies of 
the hair— or, rather, what half-dozen shades, for it's as full 
of colours really as a bird's nest is full of eggs. I've 
counted five sorts of brown already, not to mention those 
golden threads that seem to have lost their way somehow 
in the dusky forest. What would you say to burnt sienna 
as an underwash ? " 

'' I daresay burnt sienna would do," said Mr Aikman, 
who had apparently regained his equanimity. 

" But it will require chrome for the high lights, will it 
not?" 

"Very likely it will." 

"Another long silence, during which Clara, from under 
her eyelashes managed to steal a few curious glances in 
Mr Aikman's direction, yet without once surprising his 
eyes upon her. This was, to say the least, aggravating; 
for the picture which her toilet glass had shown her, just 
before she re-entered the room, had appeared to her- to be 
quite worth looking at. Her hair and her arms — exactly 
her two best points — displayed, and yet not thought 
worthy of a look ! The idea of this enforced display had 
begun by frightening her, but, the first reluctance over- 
come, the consciousness of the effect produced was arousing 
the woman within her. Why should he not pay to her 
at least that passing homage which she felt to be her due ? 
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Or — as an idea dipped up in her mind — could it . be that 
those so pointedly averted glances were in themselves a 
homage ? The avoidance of any look in her direction was 
almost too persistent to be ascribed to chance alone. 

<<Can it be possible that he is ct/raid to look at mel" 
thought Clara, with a renewed quickening of her pulses. 

'* All women are sirens to him. I know that already ; 
and mermaids, of course, are sirens par excellence. And 
yet he does not seem in great danger of going to pieces 
against any rock on which I am seated ! " 

''I'll manage the hair," burst out Mr Laing presently ; 
" that's only a question of mixing tints ; but I feel that the 
eyes are going to beat me hollow." 

*' That, surely, is also only a question of tints ? " 

The elder artist glared at the younger across his sketch- 
book. 

"Is that all you know about it? Colour is not in it 
here, I tell you. It's light I want — light! light! light! 
Have you any colour on* your palette to express gladness ? 
— the gladness of youth and of health, and of a light and 
brave heart? For my part, I confess that I haven't. 
And that's what I see here, and want to catch, and can't ! " 

" Really, Mr Laing," protested the rosily-blushing Clara, 
" I can stand a good deal, but your remarks are becoming 
just a trifle too personal." 

"You have nothing whatever to say in the matter. 
You aren't a person at all at present, you're a subject, and 
subjects are not supposed to have tongues." 

And, having annihilated her by one of his fiercest 
glances, he turned again to his friend. 

"You woi^d oblige me greatly," he remarked testily, 
" by giving me your advice on this point. Be so kind as 
to take a good look at the subject's eyes, and then tell me 
how you, in my place, would tackle the difficulty. No 
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sinking of eyelids, if you please, Miss Wood ! Unless you 
give him a straight look he won't have a chance." 

The straight look was given — ^nervously and yet half 
defiantly — and was met too, this time, from under those 
down-drawn brows from whose shelter Mr Aikman was 
accustomed to fix his subjects. During the brief moment 
in which the two pairs of eyes rested on each other, Clara 
attempted not only to analyse her own sensations, but also 
to guess at his, and failed ignominiously in her double 
purpose. 

** More light than colour, eh ? Wasn't I right 1 " asked 
Mr Laing, as Aikman said nothing. " A lot of the paper 
will have to be left untouched, won't iti As untouched 
and as unburdened as, let us say, ' a maiden's meditation, 
fancy-free,' for instance, or as that same light heart I was 
just mentioning." 

''How do you know .that my heart is always light?" 
laughed Clara in angry confusion. ''Please don't make 
me out so aggravatingly cheerfuL" 

"A little more aggravation of this particular sort 
wouldn't harm the world in general. 

" ' Your merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile a' — ' 

You've heard that fact mentioned ere now, I presume?" 
He was speaking to Clara, but he squinted across at 

Aikman as he said it. 

" Some hearts start merrily enough on their way," 

remarked Aikman with a bitter inflection in his voice ; " but 

before they come to the end of it they have turned into 

sad ones." 

" That's only because they look on straight ahead along 

the dusty road, instead of condescending to gather the 

flowers that grow by its borders. Will you be so kind as 



to sit still, Miss Wood ? You've too much chin as it is, 
without poking it out in that insufferable manner. '' 

"Too much chin, or too much cheek, did you say?" 
asked Clara demurely. Upon which Mr Laing was under- 
stood to grumble some remark to the effect that this latter 
commodity was one in which Miss Wood was likewise by 
no means deficient. 

When at the end of the stance Clara again stood before 
her toilet-glass, her eyes were shining in a quite remark- 
able and most becoming manner. 

'<Tes, it is quite true that my arms are as good as hers," 
was the reflection with which she turned to take off her 
sea-maiden finery. 



CHAPTER XX 

GRATITUDE 

Towards evening Mrs Aikman, who had been soothed 
into quietude by the costuming episode, again grew rest- 
less; and that same night the fever declared itself so 
plainly that long before morning Murdy enjoyed the 
savage satisfaction of routing the local medical authority 
out of his slumbers. 

Bronchitis was the verdict pronounced by Doctor 
Gibson. 

There followed a row of dark days and of darker nights, 
heavy with the anxiety of the son whose love was too deep- 
rooted and too unreasonable to see anything but a terror 
in what to other eyes might look like a release, and 
agitated by the hand-to-hand struggle with death, which 
from the first had borne the character of a forlorn hope. 
To Clara they were days of ceaseless and exhausting effort, 
of whose intensity, however, owing to the concentration 
of her mind on one single point, she was scarcely aware. 
Mrs Aikman had got to be saved — ^that much she knew — 
why exactly she had got to be saved, Olara could not now 
stop to examine. 

" If she dies I shall have to go,'' was the thought which 
moved sub-consciously within her; and at moments she 
wondered at the deptib of desolation which this prospect, 
barely glanced at, opened before her mental eyes. 

252 
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" He will not need me any more." 

Was it vile self-interest or an exalted sense of duty 
which induced her to sacrifice every thought of comfort 
or repose in the struggle with the enemy, and often with 
the invalid herself, in whom illness brought out the un- 
reasonable child to an almost unmanageable degree ? Even 
if she bad had time to think she could not have answered 
the question, and would not even have been aware of how 
pale and heavy-eyed she was growing from want of sleep, 
had she not occasionally met Mr Aikman's anxious look 
upon her. 

'' He is afraid of my breaking down," she would say to 
herself in these moments. *' And no wonder, too, consider- 
ing how much he loves his mother." 

The night of the crisis found her face almost as drawn 
as that which rolled feverishly on the pillow, but her nerves 
still strung to breaking-point. 

It was long past midnight when the watchers in the 
room, whose eyes had for hours past carefully avoided 
each other, began to exchange stolen glances and to draw 
deeper breaths. 

" Asleep ? " was the dumb interrogatory of Mr Aikman 
to Clara ; and '* Asleep ! " was the answer given in the 
light nod of her head. It was the only member which she 
could move just then, seeing that she was on her knees, 
with the weight of the invalid resting upon both her 
arms. 

An hour later the doctor, with a whispered direction to 
Aikman, slipped noiselessly from the room; but Clara 
knelt on immovable, though her arms were growing stiff 
and her head heavy in the eucalyptus-laden atmosphere. 
Once or twice she had met Mr Aikman's eyes fixed inquir- 
ingly upon her, but had shaken her head in reply to the 
question which she read in them. Even though she should 
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die at her post she was determined not to move before the 
sleeper did. 

The eucalyptus kettle had burnt itself out, and the 
windows were beginning to whiten in the winter dawn 
when Mrs Aikman's blue eyes sleepily opened. 

"Qet up now, you must be half dead," said Aikman 
close beside her. '' Quick ! Draw out your arm before 
she settles back again." 

She made some sort of effort, but the arm remained under 
the pillow, and she was not even conscious that it had moved. 

" I've got no arms, I think ! '' she said, looking up into 
his face with a wan, rather tremulous smile ; " they don't 
seem to belong to me." 

And in the same moment the floor began to rock beneath 
her, and she to sink towards it. 

When next she regained contact with her surroundings 
she was lying on a sofa at the other end of the room, and 
somebody — apparently Mr Aikman — was bathing her 
temples with cold water. How had she got here ? Not 
upon her own feet, she was positive about that ; could it 
have been in his arms ? As she raised her dazed eyes she 
met a look of such deep, such almost tender solicitude that 
her instinct was to shut them again. Never before, not 
even when he looked at his mother, had she seen so soft 
a light as the one she had thought to surprise in those hard, 
blue eyes. Probably it was only a mistake, a delusion of 
her still shaken senses. When she took courage to look 
again it was gone, if, indeed, it had ever been there; 
neither was he bending so closely over her as it had ap- 
peared to her at first. 

And yet there was unmistakable concern in the voice 
in which he gently said, — 

"Coming round?" And quickly added, "Thank 
goodness ! " 
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" Gratitude will explain it all," decided Clara, on her 
subsequent review of the incident; "and I have read 
somewhere that gratitude kills love.'' 

Well, and supposing it didi Her thoughts stormed 
forward. What need had she of love, except as a means 
to an end ? Would not his object be attained to exactly 
the same extent if he married her out of gratitude, instead 
of from mere love ? Logically speaking it would, and yet 
she could not conceal from herself that the prospect had 
something ignominious about it. Were not men known 
to have married their housekeepers, or even their cooks, 
out of gratitude for homely comforts or well-prepared 
dishes ? She was as much a menial as any housekeeper or 
cook, and yet something within her strongly objected to 
being taken on these terms. 

Yet, even gratitude can wonderfully soften the outward 
man, as, dating from Mrs Aikman's illness, Clara had 
occasion to observe. Of this, at least, she could be sure 
that that one week of anguish had brought her nearer to 
him than all the previous months. Sometimes, in these 
days, it seemed to her that he was trying to regain the 
former mental distance between them ; but, if so, he was 
not succeeding. During this period, too, she got occasional, 
though passing, glimpses, of that " other man " of whom 
Mr Laing had spoken. 

Once it was an untimely barrel organ in the street 
which served to reveal to her a hitherto unsuspected side of 
his character. His mother, still painfully weak, had just 
dropped off into a much-required sleep when straight below 
the window the instrument of torture set off upon the long- 
drawn-out air of " La ci darem la mano," into which after 
the first two bars there joined the howl of some unmusical, 
or over-musical, hound, evidently undergoing severe mental 
torture. 
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''I rather agree with that dog," was the soUa-voce 
remark of Mr Laing, who had stepped in to inquire after 
the convalescent. 

" They will awake her," said Clara, glancing anxiously 
towards the sofa on which reposed Mrs Aikman. 

Aikman strode quickly to the window. Clara could 
see him gesticulating silently at some one below ; but, 
though the gesture was repeated more vehemently, both 
Mozart's air and the inconsolable cur's lament flowed on 
unchecked. Clara could see the veins on Mr Aikman's 
temples beginning to swell. Suddenly he sprang back 
from the window and was out of the room. Impelled by 
a mixture of alarm and curiosity, Clara moved to the 
window, and was just in time to see her employer issue 
bare-headed from the postern door and literally precipitate 
himself on to the Italian, whose dazzling grin quickly made 
way for a black frown of dismay and anger. Aikman, 
evidently beside himself with passion, had collared the burly 
man as he would have done a schoolboy. '' La ci darem " 
broke off short in the middle of a bar, and the canine 
disapprover followed suit two seconds later. 

"Oh, surely he hasn't a knife about him," murmured 
Clara, with a somewhat fluttering heart, for the Italian's 
black eyes seemed to her to be spitting fire, and his hand 
to be feeling suspiciously along his pockets, and she had 
heard so many stories of the violence of these Southerners 
— though, for the matter of that, it appeared that a 
Northerner need not necessarily lag behind in that 
respect. 

" Even if he has, our friend will manage him," said Mr 
Laing, standing close behind her. " He's out of practice a 
bit, to be sure ; but when once you've learnt how to use 
your fists you never quite forget it." 

A movement on the sofa recalled Clara from the window, 
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and five minutes later Mr Aikman re-entered the room, 
breathing rather hard, but looking several years younger 
than was his wont. 

'' Squared him, or going to be had up for assault ? " asked 
Mr Laing with equanimity. 

" Oh, it's all right," said Aikman, quite gaily. " For one 
moment I thought I had strangled him, but the sight of a 
sovereign put back his features into their right places." 

Clara said nothing. She was beginning to understand 
what Mr Laing had meant when he had mourned over 
" the wild, gay lad " of long ago. Who knows whether 
that lad was quite dead after all ? 

These weeks of convalescence were necessarily a little 
different in their daily programme from normal arrange- 
ments; different principally in this, that they drew Mr 
■ Aikman more frequently from his studio. In the long 
hours spent together in the sick-room in what was literally 
a tSte-^tStey Clara had her fill of those opportunities for 
soundmg Mr Aikman's views of life in general, after which 
she had once yearned with so little prospect of satisfaction. 
One conversation in especial — a whispered one, since the 
invalid had again dropped off into one of her frequent 
dozes — ^left a mark on her mind. 

They had been sitting silent for some minutes, Clara's 
eyes upon the window, Aikman's fixed with reflective 
intensity upon his mother's face, jrhen below his breath he 
suddenly said, — 

"Where is it?" 

" Where is what 1 " asked Clara, bringing back her gaze 
from the grey sky. 

"The spirit, that which once lived in this shell. The 
body is here — the empty dwelling-house — ^but the inhabitant 
is gone, or else lying prisoner in some unknown depth. I 
can never look at her without thinking of those words 

R 
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which Victor Hugo is said to have written on the 
shoulder-blade of a skeleton — do you know them? " 
And looking straight before him, he softly repeated : — 

"Squelette I r^ponds moi, qu'as-ta fait de ton &me ? 
Flambeau, qu'as-ta fait de ta flamme ? 
Cage d^aerte, qu'as-tn fait 
De ton bel oiseau qui chantait ? 
Yolcan, qu'as-tu fait de ta lave ! 
Qu'aa-ta fait de ton maltre, esclave ? " 

" It is as true of her as of the skeleton, for what is she 
but a deserted prison ? " 

Clara shivered 

^' Don't! My own opinion is that madness lies that 
way. I myself am in no hurry at all to solve the riddle, 
and I cannot believe that whoever made us intended us to 
spend this existence breaking our heads as to the possibility 
of another to come. What can we do more, after all, than 
just our plain duty, and hope for the best ? " 

'^ Your philosophy of life has the advantage of simplicity, 
at anyrate," he whispered back, the gravity of his face 
chased by a smile. 

** I don't claim complication as one of its merits— only 
workableness." 

" And you find it works well 1 " 

"Better than that of a good many people, it seems to 
me." 

<' Better than that of the people who prefer to sit down 
on their own little packet of thorns ? " he suggested. 

She looked at him, surprised, almost taken aback ; for 
although she distinctly remembered having used the ex- 
pression on the day of their first talk in the studio, it had 
never occurred to her that he might remember it. 

" Tell me," he said, before she had spoken, and looking 
at her this time with earnest inquiry, "what is it that 
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makes you look at happiness as a duty, rather than as a 
luxury 1 You said once that it is not fair to inflict one's 
grierances on other people, but who can blame a man for 
inflicting them on himself ? " 

" Well, I — I — , it was just an idea of mine," murmured 
Clara, confused and perplexed at being thus appealed to. 

''I rather fancied hitherto that everyone was welcome 
to be as wretched as he liked." 

" Only that wretchedness is infectious, you see. Might 
you not as well say that everyone was welcome to diphtheria 
or scarlet fever if he happened to think that a nice way of 
dying?" 

He laughed almost silently, not forgetting the slumberer. 

" Well, that is one way of looking at it. But it is easy 
for you to speak — though, to be sure, you did tell me that 
you have your own grievances against Fate." 

He was looking at her with a glance that was distinctly 
one of inquiry. 

Though he had put no question she could see that he 
wanted to know more. 

" I will tell you what my grievance is," she said quietly, 
after a moment's pause. The opportunity was unsought 
for and yet welcome. Once or twice lately she had told 
herself that it would be right for him to be acquainted 
with her antecedents ; in especial to know from how base 
an origin she had sprung. 

" I was brought up by a lady who intended to leave me 
her fortune but failed to do so. Until I was twenty I 
thought I was going to be rich, and at twenty I possessed 
exactly the clothes upon my back. I suppose you would 
call that a grievance?" 

<^ Bather 1 " he murmured, with unmistakable sympathy. 

Clara paused for a moment. It was plain that the next 
words cost her an effort. 
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''It is true that originally I had no right to expect 
either riches or position, considering that my father was a 
circus-rider." 

She watched him carefully as she said it, but could see 
no change on his face. 

"You lost your parents, I suppose?" he remarked 
gently. 

" Yes, and in a rather terrible manner." 

A few minutes later Clara was astonished and rather 
provoked to find that she had been giving an apergu of her 
biography to Mr Aikman, and — ^what was still more 
astonishing — that she had been listened to with an 
attention that smacked of interest. 

" And you have no relations at all ? " he asked musingly. 

" None that I know of — and of friends only one — and 
even she has only become a friend since half Europe 
divides us.*' 

"Is that that Fraulein Pohl to whom you are always 
writing?" 

" Yes," said Clara, a little surprised that he should have 
noticed the name. It never would have occurred to her 
that he should pay any attention to her correspondence. 

Could this be a symptom ? 

Next day there was another. 

That morning Mrs Aikman, whose strength was now 
gradually returning, flew into one of her childish fits of 
anger, which culminated in a vigorous slap upon Clara's face. 
The thing had often happened before, but never in Mr 
Aikman's presence. As he stood by now Clara saw him 
start forward, with a suddenly scarlet face, and then draw 
back again, pressing his underlip between his teeth. She 
smiled up at him reassuringly, though in some confusion, 
with a little shake of the head which was meant to say, " It 
is nothing ! " Yet his eyes, half distressed, half deprecate 
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ing, remained fixed upon her tingling cheek, which the 
consciousness of his gaze was by no means calculated to 
reduce to a normal tint. 

" You must forgive her," he was saying to her a moment 
later, when the invalid had been reduced to quiescence: 
" You know surely that — " 

"I know everything that you can possibly say, Mr 
Aikman," said Clara, with a somewhat awkward little 
laugh, " and to tell you the truth, I feel quite elated by the 
incident; it shows better than anything else that she is 
reviving into her old self again.'' 

" You mean to say that she has done this before 1 *' 

** Oh, well, sometimes, but not often, really." 

He looked at her for a moment longer with an almost 
comical consternation painted upon his features, and then, 
unexpectedly grasping her hand, spoke hurriedly, — 

" And you suffer all this — and more, probably, that you 
never tell me ! How shall I ever thank you ? It is to 
you alone that I owe my mother's life." 

Gratitude again ! but accompanied this time by so deep 
and obvious an emotion, as well as by so curious an 
intensity in the eyes, as for the first time to raise in 
Clara's heart the question whether this could be gratitude 
alone. 

''Can he be catching fire at last?" was the thought 
which traversed her mind during that moment that she 
looked into his face, astonished. 

By every rule of logic her heart ought to have leaped at 
the thought — might it not mean the consummation of her 
so carefully-laid plans ? And, indeed, her heart did try to 
leap, but could not leap high owing to a weight, as to whose 
nature she had not yet satisfied herself, which lay like lead 
upon it. By every rule of strategy, too, this would have 
been the moment to use her eyes, perhaps even gently to 
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return the pressure upon the fingers that still lay im- 
prisoned in his. Nothing, at anyrate, could be more 
certain than that Becky Sharp would at this juncture 
have so acted; instead of which, for no reason that she 
knew of, Clara pulled away her hand with an abruptness 
that was almost brusque, and, without an answering word, 
hurried back to Mrs Aikman's side. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THB OBANQB TBBB 

That afternoon, instead of visiting the seashore — for her 
walks had now, upon the doctor's express orders, been 
resumed — Clara went straight to Mr Laing's lodging. 

It was some days now since a certain trouble of mind 
had been growing upon her, an uneasiness for which she 
felt that some remedy had got to be found. Whenever no 
woman is at hand, an old man is generally found to be the 
best substitute as a confidant. So it was to Mr Laing that 
Clara went. 

He had only just returned home himself, and met her 
with an open parcel in his hand, in which was boldly and 
triumphantly dis|^ayed a large piece of raw meat. 

" What do you say to that ? " he exultingly demanded, 
"Ever seen a purer shade of vermilion than that, eh? 
Just brought it home for my dinner; but Mrs Binnie is 
not going to have it just yet — she's much mistaken if she 
thinks so. I couldn't let such a shade of colour go 
without being immortalised in my 'butcher series.' And 
it's just cut the right shape, too." 

It was Mr Laing's custom to paint most things in series, 
from crabs to beefsteaks, from fishes to articles of clothing. 
The walls of his rooms — on which, besides the " seashore " 
and " butcher," there shone, amongst others, an "old shoe " 
series — were eloquent of this fact. The artistic possibilities 
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of old shoes had hitherto been shamefully neglected, as he 
explained to Mr Aikman on the occasion when he came to 
beg from his friend the loan of a few cast-off slippers or 
derelict boots. Properly viewed, they were capable of 
revealing to an understanding eye the entire character of 
the wearer, being imbued with his individuality to a far 
higher degree than could be any other article of his attire. 
The result of which reflections was that Mr Laing's 
drawing-room came to be decorated with authentic 
portraits, not only of Mr Aikman's old shooting boots and 
of his mother's dainty little satin slippers, but likewise of 
the down-trodden felt shoes in which Mrs Binnie sought to 
protect her feet from the cold of the kitchen flags, and 
even of the ancient waterproof " waders," in which, upon 
wet days, Murdy did his weeding in the garden. Accord- 
ing to Mr Laing, no subject stood beneath the dignity of a 
painter's brush ; even the smallest of things could be 
treated dan8 la gramd maniere, as Meyerbeer said x>f La 
Favorita in reply to the disparaging remark that it was, 
after all, la petite musiqtie. 

But Clara was not to-day in the humour to listen to any 
exposition of theories, however instructive. The time was 
limited, and so was her patience. 

"Mr Laing," she began, after a very few minutes, 
breaking right into a disquisition upon the merits of the 
piece of meat which he was still affectionately contemplating, 
" I came here to ask you something. You made a remark 
once which has stuck in my mind. It was something 
about what you called the 'sins against love,' and 
about women being more responsible than men in this 
matter. I have often wanted to ask you to explain 
a little more. Perhaps you would not mind doing so 
now 1 " 

She looked at him earnestly, her lips just visibly quiver- 
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ing ; the gesture of her hands, as they clasped each ocher 
in her lap, betraying her inner agitation. 

Mr Laing, having stared back at her for a moment, 
immovable, with the open parcel in his hand, began by 
first grunting reflectively, and then proceeded carefully to 
dispose his treasure upon a plate of old Sevres china, which 
stood ready on the table. Having got it settled to his 
entire satisfaction, and still without speaking, he went to a 
bookcase at the other end of the room and came back with 
a volume in his hand, of which he was turning the pages. 

" You read French 1 " 

"Yes." 

" Then you can take this with you. Michelet will give 
you a better answer than I can. He has been accused of 
talking nonsense about women, but probably it's my Mary's 
fault that I agree with him. Listen to this, — 

" * Woman is a religion. 

" ' Her destiny brings with it that the higher she stands 
poetically and religiously, the more useful does she become 
in ordinary, every-day life.' 

"Then again, — 

" * Woman is the man's Sunday. That is not only rest, 
but also joy, the salt of life, that which makes him want to 
live. 

"'Sunday! Joy, liberty, festivity — the better part of 
his soul; the holier part. Is she the half, or the third, 
or the quarter ? No — she is the whole.' " 

With the book still in his hand, Mr Laing sat down 
opposite to Clara. 

'' A little French, of course ; but perhaps some of it will 
make you understand what I was driving at the other 
day." 

She laughed uneasily. 

"I agree with the people who accuse him of talking 
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nonsense. In my opinion, it's most provoking to be stuck 
up on the top of an altar so high that it makes you giddy 
to look down. Is it not unfair to create an impossihle 
standard and then to blame us if we fall short of it ? " 

'' You cannot fall short of it so long as you have only 
a woman's heart in your body. Just as in this country 
every person accused is held to be innocent until proved 
guilty, so does every man instinctively hold every woman 
to be a true woman until she reveals herself as the con- 
trary. Even the most brutal-minded among us enter upon 
life unconsciously prejudiced in favour of the sex — for 
every one of us has had a mother, a sister, or at the very 
least some female well-wisher whose heart had melted over 
his childish miseries, and whose gentle face has shed the 
first ray of poetry upon his life. It is for her sake that 
he begins by revering all the others ; it is she who helps 
him to form his ideal, but woe to the woman who destroys 
it for him ! " 

Clara sat silent for a moment, then obstinately shook 
her head. 

"All the same I would much rather have a lower 
pedestal, and not be expected to be a saint." 

"It's not saints we expect, only women. They are 
welcome to as many sins as they like, so long only as 
they do not sin against love." 

"And have you a catechism in which those sins are 
counted up?" asked Clara, iii a hard tone of mockery. 

"Plenty of catechisms, though no printed ones." 

" And what stands at the hea4 of the list ? " 

"Pride, for one thing, and distrust; and for another, 
self-interest. If the woman who loves does not become 
a little stupid so far as practical wisdom is concerned, 
then she is a sham as a lover. The slightest mixture of 
motives is enough to kill so delicate a plant. There is 
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a story here which will tell you what I mean" — and he 
tapped the cover of La Femme with his forefinger. 
"Michelet gives you the biography of an avenue of 
orange trees upon which every care was expended and 
which yet dwindled and sickened. A narrow border of 
strawberry plants ran along the sides of the avenue; it 
did not occur to anyone that their feeble roots could be 
sucking out the life of the strong trees — and yet it was 
so, and the trees died. For the orange tree, more than 
any other tree, wants to stand alone — and so does love. 
The only soil in which the one and the other flourishes 
is a perfectly pure soil, unmixed with even the smallest 
root of baser sentiments.^' 

Before Clara had spoken there came a loud and per- 
emptory knock at the door, and Mrs Binnie, looking con- 
siderably heated, entered to claim the beefsteak. 

During the wordy wrangle which ensued Clara got up 
from her chair. She had longed for this discussion, but 
she felt that she could stand no more of it. Yet she 
would not go without the book. When Mr Laing, having 
successfully disposed of Mrs Binnie— whose face as she 
banged the door behind her was almost as fine a i^tudy 
of colour as the chunk of meat upon the Sevres dish — 
turned again towards his visitor, he found her eyes fixed 
intently upon the volume in his hand. 

''There it is," he said, holding it towards her, and as 
she took it he stooped to look straight into her eyes. 

"It's all right," he said, in a certain gently paternal 
tone which he used rarely, but with all the more effect. 
"It's always all right so long as you're honest; and I'll 
wager every picture in my house that you're that." 

"Good-bye," said Clara, with an evident increase of 
agitation, and she walked out with the book in her hand, 
and with burning cheeks. 
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'*So long as I'm honest?" she was saying to herself 
with a bitterness that was like pain; ''but ha/oe I been 
honest all along?" 

She reached the house again more disturbed in mind 
than she had left it, and that night she spent chiefly in 
the company of Michelet, much in the same way that 
she had spent another night in that of Thackeray. Nor 
did she learn less in this night than in the other ; if on 
that occasion she had caught a new and surprising light 
upon the question of womanhood, there was now revealed 
to her another and to her far more surprising one. 

In the early hours of the morning, while Mrs Aikman 

slumbered peacefully, Clara, wrapped in her dressing-gown, 

sat down at her table to write to Fraulein Pohl. The talk 

with an old man had not been enough, after all; she 

required a woman, even though it were one far away 

and who professed to eschew the characteristics of her 

sex : — 

" * Tab Oastlb,' 
"18<A February. 

" Deab Fraulein Pohl, — It's no use ; I can't keep 
my own counsel any longer. Did I not promise to speak 
plainly some day? Well, I am going to keep my promise 
now. 

" Yes, you were right to be suspicious ; it was the idea 
of marrying Mr Aikman— or rather of getting him to 
marry me— that brought me here. The matter looked 
quite desperate at first ; lately it has appeared — well, not 
qidte so desperate, which ought to rejoice me, I suppose : 
and yet (laugh at me if you like) I confess that I am 
bothered by scruples. 

"I know that you look down supremely upon every- 
thing that trenches on this ground, but I know also that 
you love me, and will let me disburden myself to you, 
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even though you have no help to offer. It all seemed so 
plain and clear when I began, but it has grown so strangely 
complicated. It is like walking in shallow water and 
then getting suddenly beyond one's depth, as though the 
ground had shelved away beneath one's feet. I seem to 
myself to be floundering about helplessly in a sea of doubt. 
After all it doesn't seem right to have made up my mind 
to marry a man merely on the strength of his being eUgible 
— and not unsympathetic, for his person seemed to me 
acceptable from the first. Sympathy struck me tJien as 
enough to justify my action; lately it has somehow lost 
its virtue of justification. I cannot forget that it was 
by an intrigue that I introduced myself into his house, 
and with the deliberate intention of fascinating him, 
nor that it was his expectations which first fixed my 
attention on him. He would Juwe to despise me if he 
knew it ; for the mere fact of being lonely and yearning 
for a home cannot, of course, exculpate me. 

'* I have been hearing and reading some very surprising 
things regarding men's ideas about women — or rather their 
illusions. It is strange how they insist upon building 
altars to us and then kneeling down before some image 
of their brains which they imagine to be us. I, at any- 
rate, was never meant to stand upon an altar. 

*' It would be a different thing if I had loved him from 
the first — I mean, if I loved him at all — ^but I have learnt 
that there are such things as sins against love, quite as 
deadly as those against the Ten Commandments; and 
to debase the matter to a mere business transaction must 
surely loom largely in the category of those sins. Love 
will not stand the neighbourhood of any other sentiment, 
I am told. In the book I am reading it is compared to 
an orange tree, which, it appears, is so particular as to its 
soil that' the ground on which it is to be planted has got 
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to be dug up to a depth of eight feet, and carefully sifted, 
not once, but three times, in order to make sure that not 
even the tiniest root of any other plant defiles it. I can't 
get that orange tree out of my head ; since I heard of it, 
I have been digging down into my mind and painfully 
sifting my thoughts and motives, yet without growing 
much the wiser for it. 

** Don't despise me too utterly, my one and only friend ! 
Try and forget just for five minutes that you are the 
editress of the Coming Sex. A disciple you will never 
make of me, I'm quite clear on that point, whatever 
else may be muddled, but a friend I want to be. 

"After all, what one wants is to see one's friends 
happy, is it not? And if they refuse to be happy in 
your own way you just have to let them be happy in 
theirs, is it not so? Not that there is much chance of 
that happening in this case, as far as I can see. — ^Tours 
ever, Claba Wood." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE SUBPBISB PABTY 

"Miss Wood! Is that you? Miss Wood?" The voice 
was familiar ; and Clara, astonished and incredulous, stood 
stiU. 

A minute ago she had picked up a golf ball which, 
white as a sea-bird's egg, had shone out of its nest of sea- 
weed ; and mounting the bank, had conscientiously hurled 
it back upon the ladies' golfing-ground, when she heard 
her name wafted to her upon the breeze, and saw a figure 
detach itself from a group of players at some distance — the 
figure of a half-grown girl it seemed to be. 

Her first impulse was to disappear again behind the 
bank; for, though she was not long-sighted enough im- 
mediately to recognise her interpellator, she was feeling 
peculiarly disinclined for any sort 8f meeting just then. 

These last weeks had been a severer strain than she was 
herself aware of; for in measure as she became assured 
that her tactics were, however tardily, proving successful, 
in just the same measure was the trouble in her mind 
growing. The more visibly the man, to whose ardour she 
had deliberately set fire, advanced out of his wonted reserve, 
the more did the woman in her shrink back, affrighted, 
from the consequences of her own desire. If opportunities 
had been hard to create erstwhile, they were now harder 
to avoid ; and it was only lately that she had, half fearfully, 
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half exultingly, realised that, to all intents and purposes, 
he and she were living on an island apart, with not even 
one of the conventional barriers between them. By day 
and by night she was virtually alone with him, since that 
poor woman with the empty blue eyes could not be counted 
in the matter. 

To be cold to him had become a necessity ; but it was a 
necessity which hurt herself so much that she occasionally 
wondered how long she would be able to bear the situation. 

She had been asking herself the question in the very 
moment that she threw back the* golf ball; and just then 
came the sound of her name, bringing abrupt diversion to 
her thoughts. 

The half -grown girl, breathless with running, had almost 
reached her. 

" Nan ! " 

It was said in a tone that bordered on consternation. 

" Surely that is not you 1 " 

" And why not 1 " panted Nan, throwing herself stormily 
upon her ex-governess's neck. " Of course it's me ! Very 
much so ! Surely you might look a little more pleased at 
seeing me ! " 

" I'm so surprised ! It seems so improbable, somehow." 

"Not half so improbable as meeting you. What can 
you be doing at Bathbeggie ? " 

" I — I have got a place here." 

"How funny! A place at Bathbeggie. I thought 
nobody lived here but painters and fishermen. A nice 
place, I hope 1 Are you comfortable ? Do you scold your 
pupils as much as you used to scold me ? " 

"I'm not a governess now; I'm a sick-nurse." 

"How funny!" said Nan again. "I suppose that is 
why you have lost so much colour. Your face is 
much whiter than it used to be. I wasn't even sure 
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if it really was you at first. You have got to sit up at 
night, haven't you 1 But I am glad to see you, and Ethel 
will be glad too." 

'' Is Ethel here ? " asked Clara, quickly. 

" Eather ! Don't you see her over there ? It's no use 
calling her, however, she's just doing her sixth hole. But 
we'll see you again, won't we 1 We're staying only a mile 
from here, you know, and I rather fancy," said Nan, with 
a would-be knowing look which sat most comically upon her 
broad, rosy face, "that we'll be in Rathbeggie pretty 
often. It was only when mamma realised that Rathbeggie 
was the Finlaisons' post-town that she made up her mind 
to accept their invitation. They're a kind of cousins, you 
know, but we've never stayed here before. She said it 
was because of there being a girl in the house of my age, 
and of its being such a nice arrangement for my Easter 
holidays. I'm at school, you know, now, but I'm not so 
green as they take me for. It's not me at all ; it's Ethel, 
it always is Ethel. She has been visiting all winter, and 
has come back again without even the shadow of an 
engagement ring upon her finger and with a pile of dress- 
maker's bills. I heard mamma saying to papa that some- 
thing would have to be done, and just at that time came 
the invitation to Cranston. He — the painter-man, you 
know — wasn't particularly encouraging that evening he 
dined at Labumam Cottage, but I suppose mamma has no 
one else handy to fall back upon. He knows nothing 
about it yet. We're to burst in upon him one of these 
days — a surprise-party they call it, I think, so as not to 
give him time to escape. Of course, we're only coming to 
see his pictures, you understand, but Ethel has got a new 
frock for the occasion." 

And Nan winked again vigorously. 

With her arm tucked into Clara's, she chattered on un- 
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checked for several minutes longer. Once or twice, indeed, 
as they slowly paced the newly-sprouting grass on the 
edge of the golfing course, Clara had been on the point of 
interrupting Nan, and yet had never done so. The simple 
and natural thing would, of course, have been to mention 
the name of her present employer; but so often as she 
opened her lips to do so a sort of inexplicable numbness 
paralysed them into silence. Presently it was borne in 
upon her that she had missed the right moment. Not 
having, at the first mention of his name, told Nan that 
she was in Mr Aikman's house, it would be difficult to do 
so now with any appearance of unconcern. After all, was 
there any necessity for doing so at all ? The Grants' visit 
would, of course, be paid to the studio ; they might easily 
come and go without even suspecting her presence in the 
house. It was a chance, at any rate, and after a brief 
mental struggle, she decided to risk it. 

Yet her face on her return home so clearly betrayed her 
that Aikman, meeting her on the staircase, stood still. 

** You look as if you had had an adventure." 

" I met an acquaintance — that is all," stammered Clara, 
and for one moment was seized by the wild desire to tell 
him of the surprise party. Warned in time, she felt 
almost certain that he would find means of evading the 
unwelcome invasion of his studio; and the thought of 
Ethel Grant and her new frock lighting it up with their 
joint presence, was most distinctly distasteful. But a 
warning would entail explanations, and would, perhaps, 
scarcely be fair play. 

" I will leave it to Fate," thought Clara, as she hurried 
past him to her room. 

But a new strain had already been added to the old; 
the strain of unwilling expectation, yet was not destined 
to endure for long. 
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On the very next afternoon, and a few minutes before 
the hour at which Mr Aikman was wont to relieve guard, 
she heard the postern door going ; and, just as she was 
wondering whether it might not be Mr Laing, a subdued 
tumult of voices in the lobby below, dominated by the 
accents of Murdy, plainly told her that the short-legged 
Cerberus was vainly attempting to oppose the advance of 
the surprise party. 

A minute later their steps were on the staircase, preceded 
by the domestic's unwilling shuffle, and accompanied by 
various sharp whispers and soft titters. Clara held her 
breath as they passed the door of Mrs Aikman's room, and 
followed them with her mental eyes up the staircase to the 
studio above. 

A sudden fierce curiosity made her reckless enough to 
go to the door, and, opening it softly, look after the visitors. 
The disappearing tails of their dresses were all that re- 
warded her rashness. Was the blue one Ethel's, she 
wondered 1 

She went back to her post and to the figures she had 
been cutting out of coloured paper, listening intently the 
while to every sound above. At that moment she felt that 
a year of her life would not be too heavy a price to pay for 
the faculty of piercing the ceiling with her eyes, and thus 
taking note of the painter's face at sight of his visitors. 
Would it darken or lighten up ? Oh, surely not lighten, 
he who so dreaded the sight of a visitor! But if the 
visitor was so artistically satisfactory as was Ethel ? And 
she might even have improved since last year. 

There was a good deal of walking about overhead, 
followed presently by a great pushing about of chairs. 
That meant that they were sitting down, evidently they 
were in no hurry to depart. There was every chance of 
ber afternoon walk getting swamped. How would it be if 
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she installed Jane in her place, and slipped out unobserved? 
The safest plan, nnqnestionably, and yet it failed to appeal 
to her. It would be interesting to know how long exactly 
the Grants were going to keep possession of the studio, 
and it ought not to be difficult to catch a glimpse of Ethel 
from the window as they departed. 

An hour passed — more than an hour, and Clara still cut 
out paper stars, and the movements above and the murmur 
of voices still painfully held her attention. It was about 
the longest hour she had ever known, and also the most 
irritating, although the paper stars in themselves were a 
brilliant success, Mrs Aikman having rarely been so amen- 
able and so easily amused as to-day. 

Presently came a ring, followed not long after by a 
distant rattle of tea-cups. 

" He is giving them tea up there," thought Clara, with a 
fresh access of irritation. ''Of course, he can't avoid 
offering them something if they sit on like limpets. Ethel 
will pour it out, I suppose ; what a good opportunity for 
letting him see what she looks like as a hostess ! Oh, dear, 
I have quite spoiled this starl" for Clara's scissors had 
suddenly gone wrong, slashing viciously into the pink tissue 
paper and reducing it to tatters. 

" Ah, at last ! They can't stop for ever, after all I " 

This was half an hour later, when the chairs overhead 
again scraped the floor. 

" The end of all things comes in time— -but there will be 
a repetition, of course. I'll wager anything that the next 
meeting is being settled in this moment." 

Clara got up to go to the door, at which a cautious knock 
had just sounded. 

''The maister wants to know whether the missus is 
asleep," announced Murdy, whose enormous countenance 
bore evidence of the extreme disapproval with which he 
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viewed the afternoon's proceedings — a disapproval obviously 
fostered by the tightness of the black coat into which he 
had thought necessary to squeeze himself powr Vhonnewr 
da drapeau, 

"No, she is awake/' said Clara^ and then, struck with 
alarm, she added : 

" But surely he's not going to bring them in here ? " 

" I dinna ken what he may be going to do or not to do," 
grumbled Murdy, with the air of a person who has given 
up a situation as a bad job, — '* maybe he'll be bringing all 
Lunnon doon upon us, for acht I ken," and he moved off 
with deeply injured dignity. 

'* Look here, Murdy, you had better tell Mr Aikman that 
his mother is not quite fit for visitors to-day," called out 
Olara after him, in a necessarily subdued voice, but he 
had shuffled round the comer already, unhearing or un- 
heeding. 

She turned back into the room in something like a panic, 
and almost ran for the bell. By ringing up Jane might 
she not make good her escape even now ? But long before 
Jane had answered the bell the sound of descending steps 
and voices told her that she was caught as in a trap. 

Would he really bring all those people in here ? She 
could scarcely believe it, and, hoping against hope, stood 
with her back to the light, her teeth set, as though to meet 
some physical danger. 

Outside the door there was a pause— a consultation 
apparently, and then a silence and a subdued knock. 

She had only just voice to say, " Come in," and then 
wondered why she had said it. If she had gone to the 
door and parleyed, might not the danger even now have 
been averted? But then, as she told herself in her flurry, 
to go to the door would in itself have been a danger. 
No time now to argue out the question, since they were 
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in the room already — not all of the party, for a mercy, 
only Mrs Grant and Ethel, piloted by Mr Aikman — ^but 
that was quite enough.* Through the opening door Clara 
had caught a glimpse of several more people in the passage, 
members, no doubt, of the Finlaison family, whom Mrs 
Grant had brought with her, by way of veiling the situa- 
tion. 

To retreat to the further end of the room, and there to 
busy herself with the first thing that came to hand, seemed 
the most reasonable thing to do, and even before the door 
had opened, Clara, a little breathless and a good deal 
flushed, was bending low over a basketful of mending 
which for some days had stood neglected in the window 
embrasure. If the visit was to be confined to a mere brief 
semblance of a greeting — and it could scarcely be anything 
else — and if the invalid remained passive while it passed, 
there was still a hope of escaping recognition. 

It looked almost as though she were going to escape. 

Mrs Grant, having walked in with Ethel in her rear, 
had evidently eyes only for the white-haired figure in the 
arm-chair, which she viewed with a dilated gaze of mingled 
curiosity and alarm. From the nervous way in which she 
handled her umbrella, as well as from the forced smile 
upon her lips, it was easy to guess that she viewed this 
part of the visit principally as a piece of necessary policy. 
Upon Ethel's handsome face neither the curiosity nor the 
alarm were to be seen. Her head, crowned by a blue 
velvet toque from under which her rebellious golden hair 
escaped, bust and hips well defined by the perfect cut of 
the latest addition to her wardrobe, she stalked in behind 
her mother, as serene and as indifferent as though she were 
gracing the next best garden party with her robustly 
majestic presence. 

''She might have come straight out of the Idylis^ 
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thought Clara ; ** one of those British princesses for whose 
sakes knights were always rushing upon each other's spears. 
Quite enough, certainly, to extinguish poor me. I don't 
see how a man can look at her without admiring her, and 
he has been looking at her (probably) for the last hour and 
more." 

Her glance passed to Mr Aikman curiously, intently ; 
but from this distance there was nothing to be read in the 
settled courtesy of his expression. It would require a 
much closer look to reveal whatever emotions the last hour 
had awakened. 

"She is very quiet as a rule," he was saying now in 
answer to some nervous question of Mrs Grant's, and Clara 
could see the frown of pain which she knew so well, and 
wondered once more at his having exposed himself to this 
ordeal. " She must have used a fine amount of pressure 
before she penetrated in here. It's plain that the siege is 
going to be a hot one." 

Mrs Aikman, having pushed out her hand in her usual 
hurried fashion, and said, "How do you do?" several 
times over with senseless eagerness, remained sitting bolt 
upright and open-mouthed — staring, transfixed, at the tall, 
blue figure of Ethel. 

" Perhaps you had better speak to her," suggested Mrs 
Grant^ evidently anxious to sink into the background, but 
just as anxious that Ethel should remain to the fore. 

" I hope you're feeling all right," remarked Ethel in a 
loud, metallic voice, and, advancing another step towards 
the arm-chair, "What do you amuse yourself with] Do 
you like taking drives ? " 

The open-mouthed wonder upon Mrs Aikman's face 
turned slowly into alarm. In proportion as the blue 
figure towered more closely above her, her hands felt for 
the arms of her chair, and her frail body bent backwards, 
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as though to escape from its near proximity. Mr Aikman, 
seeing the terror in her upturned eyes and the quiver in 
the comers of her mouth, knew that a burst of tears was 
imminent. 

" Miss Wood ! " and he looked round quickly. " Where 
are you, Miss Wood ? We need you here, I think." 

" Let it come, then, if it must ! " thought Clara, as she 
rose and came forward, with all thought of further conceal- 
ment cast defiantly from her. 

" Miss Wood ! " repeated Mrs Grant. " Have you got 
a Miss Wood, too 1 " 

** Why, it's the same one ! " exclaimed Ethel, as Clara 
came out into the full light. 

" Mercy upon us — so it is ! " 

Mrs Grant, smiling broadly, was extending an ill-gloyed 
hand. 

''Really, Miss Wood, this is a pleasant surprise. 
Though, to be sure. Nan did tell us that she had met 
you yesterday, but the stupid child didn't know where you 
were staying." 

''I am not staying, I am serving," said Clara, stiffly. 
''I am Mrs Aikman's nurse." 

" You have met Miss Wood before ? " Aikman asked, a 
little hurriedly, perhaps in order to cover the last remark, 
though in point of fact there was nothing to cover. 

"Met her 1 Why, she was in my house for five months, 
and only last year. It seems to me that you must have 
^ met her there, too. To be sure, she had not left us yet 
that evening you dined at Labumam Cottage. You re- 
member that evening, perhaps 1 " and she looked at him 
with as much keenness as her watery blue eyes were 
capable of. 

"I remember the evening perfectly, but I do not re- 
member Miss Wood." 
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" And yet she was there^were you not, Miss Wood 1 "• 

''Yes, I was there," said Clara, not in reply to Mrs 
Grant's words, but answering the astonished question in 
the eyes of her employer, 

"It is quite possible that you did not notice her, re- 
marked Mrs Grant, on whose face the delighted smile had 
quickly disappeared. " She sat at the back of the room, if 
I remember right, and she was busy with Kan, But I 
should have thought that you would know — ^I mean that 
she would have mentioned it." 

Mrs Grant was looking at Clara now with badly-con- 
cealed suspicion. Her pleasure in the meeting had been 
quite sincere, but had already given way to a very different 
sentiment. She had liked the girl, and would have been 
glad to come across her anywhere else — but in this house 
of all others, and installed in so confidential a post ! The 
combination of circumstances was decidedly strange, and 
culculated to awaken grave misgivings. 

It was evident that Ethel thought the same. 

"Why did you not tell Nan that you were with Mrs 
Aikman?" she now asked suddenly, fixing her large, 
brilliant eyes with merciless intensity upon Clara's 
flushed face. "Did you not want us to know?" 

Instantly Clara's head went up. 

"Really, I did not feel bound to give Nan a precise 
account of myself. And why shouldn't I want you to 
know that I was here?" 

Ethel laughed insolently. 

" Oh, I don't know 1 You might have reasons of your 
own. Mamma, don't you think we had better be going ? ^ 

"Gk)ing? Yes, I suppose so," echoed the still visibly 
flurried Mrs Grant. **We don't want to tire your 
mother; but remember that we count on you for 
Thursday, Mr Aikman." 
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As they moved back to the door, after a somewhat 
slurred-over leave-taking, Clara noted the earnest whisper 
with which Ethel's mother bent towards the artist, and in 
which her strained hearing seemed to catch such stray ex- 
pressions as ** Bather young," "So responsible a post," etc. 

A minute after she had heard them pass the window 
Aikman re-entered the room. This was the moment she 
had dreaded, and which she yet knew would have to be 
faced. 

He came in with a puzzled frown on his face, and 
walked straight up to her. 

" Why did you not tell me that you had been with the 
Grants 1 " he asked in not quite so smooth a tone as usual. 
<< What is the use of these mysteries 1 I hate mysteries, as 
it so happens." 

Clara hung her head. Before Ethel she could hold it 
up, but not before him." 

"It was stupid of me; I see it now," she murmured, 
twisting the fringe of the arm-chair nervously about her 
fingers. 

" Did you get into any scrape there t " 

**No — ^no, indeed I didn't. Ask Mrs Grant, if you 
like. She dismissed me only because she was reducing 
her establishment, and she gave me an excellent 
certificate." 

" You never showed me that certificate t " 

" Because I had plenty others." 

" So it was emharras de riohessey was it ? " He laughed 
a little impatiently. " And yet you must have known that 
Mrs Grant's recommendation would have been your best 
card to play." 

"She wouldn't have recommended me," said Clarai 
quickly. 

" In spite of the excellent certificate t " 
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'^The certificate was for a goyerness. I'm sure she 
would have considered me too young for a sick nurse; 
you thought so yourself, you know. She would probably 
have talked you out of it." 

'^H'm! And you actually were in the room that 
evening after dinner?" 

"Yes." 

"Strange! I certainly have a recollection of a black 
figure somewhere in the background, but nothing has ever 
told me that it could have been — ^you." 

"Because you never took the trouble to look at me," 
said Clara, with unwonted asperity. 

" And did you know me again when you saw me at the 
County Hotel ? " 

She nodded silently, not sure of her voice. 

"You seem to have used your eyes better than I did 
mine," he said, with something like mischief in his 
smile. 

Clara twisted the fringe with furious energy and in 
silence. 

" Why did you give no sign ? " 

"If I had you would have applied to Mrs Grant, 
wouldn't you ? " 

"How afraid you are of Mrs Grant!" he said, and 
laughed a little, but with the perplexity not quite gone 
from his face. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

IN THE TUBBET-BOOM 

That night Clara was aroused by a moan in the chimney, 
accompanied by the familar sound of showering sand, and 
knew that one of the big spring gales had come on. 

Immediately she was visited by the thought, '^ Perhaps 
it will last over Thursday ! '* 

What it was that had been planned for Thursday she did 
not know, but that some project of meeting lay in the air, 
or at anyrate in Mrs Grant's intentions, had been betrayed 
to her by that lady's parting remark. 

By Thursday the worst was over, though the sea still ran 
high, and though Jane's duster was kept busy wiping away 
the traces of the fine sand with which the house seemed to 
be penetrated, as with a sharp, yellow dust. 

^^ If it is a boating party it will, of course, be out of the 
question," thought Clara, as she critically examined the 
sky. "But it may be croquet^ or else a mere tea-fight. 
It wouldn't be like him to go — and yet, who knows ? " 

From hour to hour she looked for some announcement ; 
for if Mr Aikman had plans for the afternoon he would 
have to tell her of the impossibility of relieving guard. 
Yet luncheon time came without anything having been 
said on the subject. 

Immediately after luncheon she heard Mr Laing's step 
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on the staircase, and also another, descending from above. 
It was in front of the door that they met. 

" So, here you are ! " said Aikman, audibly to his friend, 
upon which Clara unhesitatingly jumped to the conclusion 
that this was a pre-arranged matter. 

" Oh, it is he who is to mount guard, is it ? " 

She thought she knew now how affairs stood. 

The two men came in together. 

^^ A glorious day!" Mr Laing was saying, as he slowly 
pulled off his gloves. " Of course only of its kind. Behold 
me gorged with breakers! IVe been spending the fore- 
noon on the pier. They are coming in like troops of wild 
horses, and they've shaken their manes over me, as you see." 

He passed his hand over his coat on which big drops 
still hung. 

" Not a day to sit indoors, especially after these last two. 
Have you had your run yet ? " 

He was looking at Clara now. 

''No, I am going now. I suppose I can got" she said 
with a quick glance at Aikman. 

"Of course you must go. You have been in for two 
days.*' 

She made a step towards the door, then turned again, 
with her eyes on Mr Laing. 

" It is on the pier, I suppose, that the breakers are at 
their best ? " 

By far the best." 

You must not go there," said Aikman, quickly. 

"Why not?" 

"It's scarcely safe until the wind falls a little more. 
Those stones are sometimes most inconveniently slippery." 

" Oh ! I am not afraid," said Clara, with a laugh which, 
if it was meant to provoke him, apparently reached its 
object. 
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Aikman's face changed. 

"I forbid you to go!** he said, closing his lips very 
tightly for an instant after he had said the words. " It 
would be a piece of folly.'* 

Clara's figure stiffened a little, and something in her eyes 
flashed up in reply to the peremptoriness of the tone. 
Her lips moved, but Mr Laing got in his word first. 

"Folly, no doubt, without an escort," he was saying 
with studied indifference. But it would be all right if you 
looked after her — eh, Aikman ? There's no earthly reason 
that I can see why you should stop in. I happen to be 
exactly in a mood for the piano this afternoon, and your 
mother seems to me to be exactly in the mood to listen. 
We'll get on splendidly together for an hour or so ? " 

From head to foot Clara felt a thrill running through 
her — a thrill of sudden, unlooked-for excitement. She 
stood still at a little distance from the door, without the 
courage to look at Aikman, yet scarcely able to await his 
answer. It sounded restrained enough when it came, so 
far as words were concerned ; but — could she be mistaken 1 
— in the tone in which those indifferent words were said, 
she thought to distinguish something of that same thrill 
that was stirring her own veins. 

" That is not a bad idea. Will you trust yourself to me, 
Miss Wood ? " 

This, then, was the crisis. If she could draw him away 
from the house, then, whatever projects he may have had, 
would in all probability be frustrated. Ethel might wait 
for him, she might even come to fetch him, she would wait 
and she would come in vain. For this afternoon at least 
he would belong, not to Ethel, but to her. 

A moment ago she had felt that she could not look at 
him ; now her eyes, independent of her will, went irresist- 
ibly to his face. 
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''Tes," she said, in another tone, the pride which for one 
second had sprang up in arms meekly bowing its head. 
And a little quicker she added, — 

''If you are sure that you are not wanted elsewhere." 

He looked back at her again without answering, then 
turned to his friend. 

" You will be sure to stop till we return t " 

" Depend upon me." 

As they widked down the street for the first time in all 
these months side by side, Clara felt far more like treading 
on clouds than upon the uneven paving-stones of Rathbeggie. 
Under the sting of an unreasoning and unreasonable 
jealousy all her scruples had, for the nonce, vanished. She 
was in that especial state of mind which takes no thought 
for the morrow, for which the moment alone exists ; and in 
this particular moment the sense of her victory over 
Ethel was outweighing all other considerations. She was 
glad of the long sweeps of wind that came down the street, 
since they forced her to put her hand to her hat, in a 
manner that partly shielded her face, on which exultation 
was probably written rather too plainly for complete 
dignity. That shielding arm would likewise hide his face 
from her — ^an additional benefit, since it might prove more 
advisable to avoid reading whatever might be written there. 

Mr Laing had been right about its being a wonderful 
day of its kind, with spring breathing unmistakably even 
from the keen-edged breeze that met them furiously from 
the comers — not more than what a native would con- 
temptuously have described as "a capfu' o' wind," and 
yet enough to make ordinary mortals struggle for breath. 
Flocks of tiny white clouds were scudding across the 
islands of blue overhead, and gleams of sunshine, fiercely 
bright, fell every now and then upon the still tumultuous 
surface of the sea. 
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** Why did you say that abont my being wanted else- 
where f " asked Aikman, after a rather long silence as they 
tamed in the direction of the pier. 

Her heart both leapt and trembled at that which lay in 
his voice ; yet her nerves were too highly strong to let her 
flinch. 

" An idea of mine," she said, with an audacious little 
laugh. "I fancied I heard something said about an en- 
gagement for Thursday." 

" Is this Thursday? To be sure ! I do believe you are 
right ! " 

'^ About the engagement ? " 

" Yes, even about the engagement." 

She laughed again, more merrily than before. 

"Have men always got such short memories as that? 
And with such an artistic treat in prospect, too! It is 
evident that you are not looking out for a model either of 
an Elaine or a Guinevere." 

" You are speaking of Miss Grant ? " 

'* Of whom else could I be speaking? Guineveres and 
Elaines don't run about in dozens, do they ? " 

He said nothing at once, but, despite the shielding arm, 
Clara had an idea that he was casting keen side glances at 
her, that he had even fallen back half a step in order to be 
able to do so more effectually. 

" No doubt about her being uncommonly handsome." 

Something in his tone made her feel sure that he was 
smiling, almost as though he had caught some new light on 
the situation. She felt herself growing hot. The secret 
must indeed be written with indecent plainness on her face 
for him to venture to make sport of it. 

"She is more than handsome; she is beautiful," said 
Clara, with a slight access of stiffuess, determined what- 
ever happened, not to be outdone in Ethel's praise. But 
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despite all her efforts there was a quiver of scorn in her 
voice as she added, — 

"I wonder you don't paint her portrait." 

" How do I know she would sit for me ? " 

** I know she would ! " said Clara, quickly, and far more 
scornfully than she had spoken a moment ago. 

"Really it might be worth thinking of. What good 
ideas you have, Miss Wood ! " 

Was he doing it to provoke her ? It almost seemed so ; 
but what could mean this pleasure in feeding her irritation f 
Was this the well-balanced self-<K>nfidence of the man who 
believes himself loved, or a mere heartless game, at the 
expense of a too-aspiring subordinate ? It was a madden- 
ing question, and one to which the answer was not easily 
to be got. Better, perhaps, leave this dangerous ground 
without trying to get it. 

"It's grand!" she exclaimed in a sudden hurry. 
" Really grand ! " 

"Your idea?" 

"No— the view, of course. Just look at the break- 
water ! " 

They had reached the stone wall which at this point 
drew a severe line between water and land. From here 
the first stretch of pier jutted forward. In the inner 
harbour thus formed a fleet of large fishing-smacks lay 
snugly at shelter in water as smooth as any pond. A row 
of them, heeled on to their sides upon the beach, their 
masts down — a whole street of boats they made — appeared 
to be in for a long rest. Of human life little about, beyond 
some half-dozen old " salts " seated upon a derelict mast, 
hands in pockets, pipe in mouth, a choice of red and brown 
faces, mostly framed in a grey fringe of beard. Several of 
the beards gave a little jerk downwards as Aikman passed, 
and most of the greasy blue caps were touched by a flaming 

T 
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forefinger ; for few among those smokers had not seen the 
inside of the studio at '' The Castle," the pier being one of 
Aikman's especial hunting-grounds for models. 

From time to time some unusually high wave topped the 
edge of the pier and drenched the flagstones with its spray, 
leaping at the stony barrier like a beast of prey that 
hungers to be at the flock so safely ensconced within the 
fold. 

So far the walking had not been especially difficult, but 
when they got to the extreme end of the harbour, from 
which the second pier started, the prospect changed, for 
over that narrower and more exposed stretch of flagstone 
the water was breaking freely. 

" We can go no further than this, " said Aikman, stand- 
ing still. 

" But it is only now that the fun is beginning ! Why 
cannot we go to the end of the second pier ? Look, there 
is a man standing there at this moment." 

" A man with sea-legs, I daresay. Tou can gaze your 
fill of breakers from here. They're fine things of their 
kind, but I'm not going to let you risk your life for them, 
all the same." 

It was true that anyone could gaze his fill from here. 
At the far end, where a large breakwater closed the 
harbour, clouds and showers of spray were making the air 
dim, at moments blotting out the slender silhouette of the 
lighthouse that stood yet further out to sea, and every few 
minutes turning the grey stone wall into a raging cascada 

" Oh, that was a fine onel " cried Clara, touched by the 
excitement of the spectacle. *'No, that one was not so 
good ! There's another ! " 

Despite the tumultuous thoughts in her mind there was 
an indescribable fascination in waiting for the next 
breaker, and invariably hoping for a " record " one. The 
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smell of salt in the air, the screaming sea-gulls that circled 
overhead, the sullen thunder of the baffled waves — ^it all 
added to the wildness and to the charm of the picture. A 
group of flat rocks jutting out from beside the pier seemed 
to be playing at being a breakwater on a small scale. It 
was delicious, as the spray cleared, to watch the water 
spread over it like a crystal tablecloth, then to trickle 
down its side in clear, green fringes. 

" Could we not go one little bit in ? '' asked Clara, almost 
humbly. 

" Certainly not. I have told you so." 

She looked about her. Close alongside two steps cut in 
the stone gave access to the top of a broad breast-work, on 
which was planted a flagstaff. 

"Then I shall get up there, at least. There must be 
ever so much better a view than from down here." 

** It is not safe," he urged. 

"Oh, I am not giddy!" 

And before he was sure enough of her intention to stop 
her she had sprung lightly up the steps. She was not 
thinking of the breakers as she did it f she was thinking of 
something very different. The top of that wall had sud- 
denly presented itself to her in the light of an experiment. 
" What will he do if he thinks me in danger ? '* had been 
the wild question shooting, with the clearness and keenness 
of a lightning-flash, right through the perturbation in her 
mind. 

The top of the wall was not quite as broad as she 'had 
imagined, and the drop into the water was straight and 
sheer. She closed her eyes for one second, just enough to 
steady her nerves ; before she had opened them sigain she 
was aware of a new support. 

" I — I can stand alone," she murmured a little faintly. 

" No, you cannot ; not in this wind. It is not a question 
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of giddinefis, but one of foothold. But I will answer for 
you now. Take a look at your breakers, then, since that 
is what you want." 

Clara looked in front of her, but without seeing much 
either of the breakers or of the lighthouse; things were 
beginning to swim before her eyes. She could feel the arm 
that lay around her waist tightening insensibly, and could 
it be the wind that was making him breathe so deep and 
hard? 

For a short space neither spoke. 

" Tou were afraid for a moment ? " he asked softly. 

" Yes — for a moment.*' 

" But not now 1 *' 

" No,'* she whispered. 

'< Tou feel quite safe beside me ? " 

" I — , yes, — I — , please let me get down." 

With a supreme effort she had roused herself from the 
delicious torpor that seemed to be laying itself over all 
her senses, and, at the imminent risk of overbalancing her- 
self, had torn herself free and leaped to the ground. One 
moment later and it would have been too late— she was 
sure of that. She could not have stood up there one instant 
longer without some word being spoken for which she had 
no answer ready. The nearness of the crisis had roughly 
reawakened all her doubts. 

<< Clara ! In God's name, Clara ! " she heard his urgent 
tones behind her, and only hurried the faster over the wet 
flags. 

She reached the group of fishermen, almost running, still 
with the pursuing steps close behind her. It was only 
when she had got beyond them that she heard nothing 
more. She dared not look back, but made a rough guess — 
which happened to be correct — that the artist had been 
interpellated by one of his habitual models. 
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To get home before him, and to find time to collect her 
thoughts before the inevitable explanation came, was her 
chief object just now, in view of which she walked faster, 
probably, than she had ever done in her life — reaching " The 
Castle " with glowing cheeks and wildly shining eyes, which 
were not unnoted by Mr Laing, who happened to open a 
chink of the door just as she got to the top of the staircase. 

There she stood still for a moment, apparently deliberat- 
ing; and then, unaware of the face in the door-chink, 
turned the other way. 

The turret-room, it had struck her, would probably be a 
safer harbour just now than even her own room — and more 
congenial, too, being cut off from all the sounds of the 
house, and placing her face to face, as it were, with nothing 
but the sky and the sea. Whenever she had a tangled skein 
of thoughts to unravel it was always to the turret-room 
that she loved to take it, as to a spot where the sense of 
isolation was almost tangible, and where the wide horizon 
helped her to breathe more freely. 

Having climbed the corkscrew staircase two steps at a 
time, she pushed open the door of the tiny room, and going 
straight to the one small window, flung it wide, thrusting 
her hot face out into the cool wind. 

Beyond one small table with a glass case containing 
specimens of seaweed, a few shelves on which were ranged 
large shells — ^forming a sort of miniature maritime museum 
-—and a fireplace half full of the sand that had come down 
the chimney during the late storm, there was next to 
nothing in the little, circular room. 

Clara, as she stood with stretched neck, drinking in the 
air, open-lipped, was not attempting to think. For that 
she would have to wait until all these hammers in her 
temples, in her throat, at her wrists, had stopped working, 
or at least modified their throbs. She was doing nothing, 
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and was yet too absorbed in this senseless gazing before 
her to hear that, before she had been fiv^e minutes at her 
post, the house-door had once more opened and closed. 

The first thing that Aikman saw on coming up the stair- 
case with brows down-drawn, and hands thrust savagely 
into the bottom of his pockets, was the figure of Mr Laing 
framed in the open doorway. 

"I should recommend the turret-room," he said calmly, 
haying first glanced keenly at the younger man's face, and 
then uttered a grunt which, if put into words, would pro- 
bably have said — 

" It taUies 1 '' 

Aikman, without answering, nodded and passed on, and 
Mr Laing, having first satisfied himself that his friend had 
taken the corkscrew staircase, shut the door again, and 
went back into the room, where, sitting down at the piano, 
he began to discourse an almost triumphant strain of 
music. 

The wind was whistling far too loudly round the eaves 
for Clara to be aware of the opening door. It was not 
until his step was close behind her that she recognised it 
as not being one of the many creaks of woodwork which 
made the wind-rocked turret moan so almost incessantly. 

There was scarcely a yard between them as she turned, 
since the door stood straight opposite the window. One 
only way of exit, and the road to it blocked ; no escape, 
therefore, to be thought of from that which one look at his 
face had told her was coming. In the depth of her con- 
fusion she could think of nothing to do but to throw her 
hands over her burning face. 

He stepped close up to her and pulled them away, not 
over gently. 

" Clara," he said, almost sternly, ** what does this mean t 
You are playing with me." 
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She looked wildly into his face, while he kept her hands 
prisoner — ^her mouth quivering helplessly, her hair under 
the hat blown rough by the air that streamed in through 
the open window behind her. 

" Why did you run away from me ? Is it only to make 
me run after you ? Is this worthy of yourself or of me ? 
You know what I have come to say, do you not 1 *' 

There was no tenderness in his tone yet, nothing but the 
irritation of a proud man who fears to see himself trifled 
with, but in his eyes there was that which made her 
chin sink upon her breast and her lashes to sweep her 
cheek. 

" Speak, Clara ! Tou know what it is ? '' and he gave a 
little shake of impatience to the hands he held. 

Suddenly she wrenched them free, and, hiding her face 
once more, burst into stormy tears. 

Within the same moment his arms were around her. 

She shrunk back yet more against the window em- 
brasure, speaking vehemently. 

*' No, no 1 " and as she put down her hands to push him 
from her he could see her tear-stained face. " Don't touch 
me ! I know what you want to say, but it can never be. 
Never ! Let me go, I beg of you ! *' 

There was such a passion of conviction in both tone and 
gesture that in his astonishment he released her. 

" Why can it never be ? " 

^' I cannot tell you ; you must not ask me ; but I can 
never become your wife.'* 

** Are you married already ? *' 

"Married? Oh, no!" 

In the very height of her perturbation she had almost 
laughed. 

" Nor betrothed V 

'« No." 
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'* Yoa swear to me that you are free? " 

'' I am quite free." 

He watched her for a moment, his glance hardening as 
it rested on her. 

« This means, then, that you do not love me ? " 

The flurry seemed to seize her again. Her glance slipped 
from under his. 

« I cannot tell you what it means." 

"You are playing with me, Clara," he said again 
harshly. ** I have been played with once before, but no 
one shall make sport of me for the second time." 

" I am not ! I am not ! You must not ask me, but you 
must believe me when I tell you that it is impossible." 

He took hold of her hands for the second time. 

''I will believe you when you have answered me one 
more question. Look into my eyes and tell me that you 
do not love me ! When you have told me that I shall 
leave you in peace, and not before." 

She struggled uselessly, while the waves of burning 
colour swept up to her hair-roots. 

"It has nothing to do with that; I can answer no 
questions ; but it cannot be — ^no ! no ! You would say so 
yourself if you knew all." 

" Then why don't you tell me all 1 *' 

" I can't ! " she cried with panic in her eyes. " Oh, you 
don't know what I am ! " 

Slowly he let go her hands. The alarm in her face 
seemed to have thrown its reflection upon his, but his 
piercing gaze hung mercilessly upon her blushes, as though 
fiercely dissecting them in search of a cause." 

" Mysteries again ! " he said impatiently. '< I have 
told you that I hate mysteries, and yet the matter ought 
to be simple. Either you are free or you are not ; either 
you care for me or you do not ; if not, ihen I have been a 
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fool j if yes, what can keep us apart, so long as neither you 
nor I wear chains ? " 

'^ It is not chains, it is a barrier, and it stands between 
as. I raised it myself, bat I shall never be able to knock 
it down.'* 

"This is getting darker and darker," he said, laughing 
bitterly. " Can you not tell me more about this wonder- 
ful barrier? Perhaps it is not quite so tough as you 
imagine." 

She shook her head despairingly. 

" No ; I cannot speak of it." 

^' And you share this black secret with nobody ? " 

" With one other person only in all the world." 

" A man or a woman ? " he asked with jealous quickness. 

"A woman." 

"Not Mrs Grant?" 

"Oh, dear, no." 

For the second time within the last five minutes she had 
almost laughed. 

He had thrust his hands into his pockets, and, with 
lowered head, took two thoughtful steps towards the 
fireplace and back again. 

It was the first opportunity of escape that he had given 
her, and, perceiving it, she slipped towards the door. 

There she turned half round. With her fingers on the 
handle she felt almost safe. 

" Don't be too angry with me," she said, humbly and in- 
coherently ; " it isn't my fault — ^yes, I mean it is my fault, 
but it has all been spoiled now." 

And, getting no answer beyond a sullen movement of 
his head, she went softly out. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BABRIEB 

" Well ? " said Mr Laing, as half an hour later Aikman, 
gnawing his red moustache, strode into the studio. 

At sound of his friend's voice he raised his head sharply. 
What he saw upon Mr Laing's face appeared to convince 
him of the futility of all evasion. 

" It's no use," he said gruffly, letting himself drop into 
the chair that stood before the empty easel. " She won't 
have me ! " 

Mr Lainir's dark eyes and silver beard seemed to stiffen 
from sheerlurprUe. 

*' You made her a square offer of marriage t " 

"What other sort of offer could I possibly make herl" 

" And she said * No ' point-blank ? " 

'* Not point-blank enough for my taste — that's just it ; 
but * No ' it was, all the same." 

For a moment Mr Laing observed his friend sideways, 
noting the relaxation of the tall figure, the nervous tap of 
one foot upon the ground ; then in that rare voice which 
was never brought into use except for special occasions, he 
said, — 

"Phil, my boy, you've made a mess of this." 

"Apparently I have. Anyway it's in a mess." 

"What do you mean about her not being point-blank 
enough for your taste ? " 

298 
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" I wish I knew what I mean, or what she meant. She's 
free, and she's not free, Uiere's a barrier, bat no chains. 
It would take a woman, no donbt, to get sense out of the 
riddle. I confess the utter inadequacy of my intellect in 
the question. I suppose something must have gone wrong 
with my intellect altogether, for I had actually imagined 
that she cared for me." 

** And did she say she didn't 1 " 

" No, I couldn't get her to say that." 

''Which argues a regard for truth," remarked Mr Laing, 
hopefully. 

'' But if she does care, then why won't she have me since 
she^s free, as she says? There's something here I don't 
understand." 

"Nor I either," said Mr Laing, deeply thoughtful. 
" She certainly has been in a queer state lately." 

" Has she i " 

Aikman sat forward. 

" How do you know ? " 

'' She used to talk to me sometimes." 

'' Oh ! Then perhaps you are the mysterious person who 
knows her mysterious secret?" And he looked at his 
friend suspiciously. "There's one person in the world 
who holds the key; I got that much out of her. Oh, no, by 
the way, she said it was a woman." 

With an impatient sigh he leant back again in his chair. 

" No, I don't know her secret, but she certainly has said 
things. It strikes me as just possible," said the old 
gentleman, reluctantly, " that she may have something or 
other on her conscience." 

"Some other fellow, of course!" Aikman laughed un- 
pleasantly. " It always is some other fellow." 

Mr Laing's tweed-clad shoulders gave one despondent 
heave. 
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"@m 8<»U f There was something said about sins against 
love, which seemed to disturb her greatly.'* 

The white-haired match-maker was looking even more 
dejected than the baffled lover. Sunk into his chair, with 
his silver beard upon his breast, he appeared to have sud- 
denly become a quite old man. He sighed a little irritably 
as he added, — 

''You can't expect me to guarantee that you've been 
first in the field." 

A long, depressed silence fell between the two men. 

It was broken by Aikman pushing back his chair noisily. 

'* Though I have to go to the ends of the earth to do it," 
his voice rang suddenly through the room, " I'll find out 
what that barrier consists of! It's a flesh-and-blood 
barrier, of course, but I'll get his name, and I'll see if I 
can't be even with him yet. It's my last chance of happi- 
ness in this life, and I'm not going to let it slip through 
my fingers for want of holding fast. I don't care how 
tightly she locks her lips. I'll get at the truth without 
her, somehow!" And he brought down his hand upon 
the table beside him so vigorously that two varnish bottles 
which stood there rattled loudly against each other. 

Mr Laing, electrified into an upright position, had be- 
come ten years younger on the instant. 

" Well done, Phil I " he ecstatically murmured, gazing 
up at his friend's transformed countenance. "This is 
something like old times at last." 

Clara had not expected to sleep much that night ; yet 
was it disconcerting to discover that, just as her eyes 
refused to close, so also did her brain indignantly scout all 
idea of rest. 

There really was a little too much to think of. 

Was it indeed credible that she had actually pushed from 
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her the very prize for which she had striven so long ? That 
reaching her goal, she had snatched ha<^k her hand before 
touching it t Whatever she had done to-daj had been in- 
evitable — she was snre of that ; but how could it ever come 
to this? 

''Oh, Becky Sharp, have you been a good guide after 
alU" 

The beginning had been so easy ; she had been so certain 
of the honesty of her own intentions — so modest in the 
demands which she made upon fate, she had felt herself so 
free of all egotism beyond the unavoidable egotism of self- 
preservation. And she had been honest, too — up to one 
critical moment. It was when she laid her plans for capti- 
vating Aikman that she lost sight of the highest standard 
of womanhood ; or, rather, she had not at that time caught 
sight of it. Was it because she had been a little too self- 
confident, too sure of having hit off the right way, that she 
was being punished now by this unwonted sense of degra- 
dation? 

What had before appeared so straight a course now im- 
pressed her as a series of intrigues, whose very ingenuity 
sickened herself. She had won the man whom she wanted 
to win, thanks to his being a man, and she a woman with 
a woman's wit ; but she could not be base enough to marry 
him. He himself, knowing the means by which he had 
been gained, would surely spurn her. But never would 
she bring herself to earn his contempt by confessing. 
Better far to part with this unexplained barrier between 
them. 

She had felt it coming for long ; but not until she saw 
his face in the turret-room did the whole falseness of the 
situation burst upon her. 

It seemed to her conceivable that she could possibly have 
married some other man under these conditions — but oh. 
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not him, not him I she groaned, with her face in her 
hands. 

** I wonder if that means that I'm in love with him ? " 
she said a moment later, with one of her flashes of common 
sense. 

But upon the ray of self -enlightenment there descended 
a cloud a self -distrust. 

" How can I even be sure if I am or not ? can fiuch an 
intrigante as I be properly in love? so apt a disciple of 
Becky's is not likely to fall into sentiment, is she ! It was 
a home I wanted — a future ; perhaps it is the thought of 
losing these that is making me so wretched, for certainly I 
am very wretched. I wish I had never heard about his 
being his uncle's heir ; it was that that did all the mischief. 
If I had met him and liked him before I knew that, it 
might have been all right ; but there is no doubt that it 
was tJiat which made me first notice him. Oh, dear, how 
shall I ever again be sure of myself ? No chance that I can 
see of disentangling my motives. Yes, I've made a fine 
muddle of it, and no mistake." 

In most lives there comes a moment in which the soul, 
almost tangibly, wakens to full consciousness. That 
moment came to Clara in the long watches of this night. 
She had rightly recognised in her womanhood the one 
precious capital she possessed, but had she rightfully laid 
out this capital ? Assuredly not. She had sinned against 
the higher woman within her ; she knew it now, and was 
prepared to expiate her fault by condemning herself to 
renunciation. 

And he ? Was he also to be punished for her sin ? 

The question entered her heart like a knife. He would 
suffer, and not for the first time in his life ; but surely this 
would be less cruel to him than to give him an unworthy 
wife. Probably he was suffering already, even at this very 
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minute ; for a restless step overhead had told her for hoars 
past that she was not alone awake in the house. 

She did not ever want to hear that step again ; it accused 
her too loudly. She must get away from it and from him, 
if possible, before another day was past. Her continued 
presence here had become an impossibility. Every one 
would suffer, even the poor, guiltless invalid ; but there was 
no help for that now. The situation was lost beyond repair. 

By morning the next step to be taken had become defined 
in her mind. 

It was quietly, though with a rather set face, that, 
breakfast over, she sent Jane upstairs with a vaguely- 
worded summons. This was better than going to the 
studio. Mrs Aikman's presence could be no obstacle to 
what she had to say, and although it could equally not be 
a protection, the mere fact of there being a third human 
being in the room — or the semblance of a human being — 
would help to keep iier nerves steady. 

He answered the summons with a promptness which 
shook her carefully-prepared calm; but his mere manner 
of entering the room somehow checked the excitement 
which, at sound of his step in the passage, had threatened 
to rise again. 

Without a glance to the right or to the left, he went up 
to his mother's chair, and, bending over her, tenderly kissed 
her hand. It was then only that he turned towards Clara 
with a gaze at whose steadiness she could not but wonder — 
thinking of yesterday. 

" You wish to speak to me ? " 

The quiet courtesy of his tone took her thoughts back to 
the earliest days of her stay here. 

It was far better so, of course; but this change of 
demeanour disconcerted her strangely, upsetting her 
calculations with unlooked-for abruptness. 
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" Yes, it was only to say that I — I can't stay here any 
longer." 

And precipitately she added — 

** Yon will understand that, surely." 

The reply came without hesitation and apparently with- 
out surprise — 

" I understand it perfectly." 

" And you will let me go away ? " 

" I have no right to prevent you." 

'^ At once 1 " she almost gasped. 

Surely this was not the same man who had stood opposite 
to her yesterday in the turret-room ? Whither had heen 
dispersed the passion, the anger, the perplexity she had 
thought to read upon his face ? Had it been a delusion of 
her brain? And her ears, had they deceived her, too? 
Had it not been his step she had heard overhead during the 
long, sleepless night) He had not the weary look of a 
person who had not slept ; there was even a certain alert- 
ness in his eye which she could not remember ever having 
seen there before. Yesterday he had shown all the 
exasperation of the baffled lover ; to-day he seemed a man 
who has cast both exasperation and perplexity from him, 
who has faced a situation and found his footing. So much 
the better, but still — that he should have been able to find 
it so quickly ! It could not fail to astonish, possibly also 
to annoy, her a little. 

He smiled ever so slightly, in a manner that increased 
the annoyance, as he repeated her last words. 

" At once ? I think a little reflection will convince you 
that such precipitation is not quite f easibla I am convinced 
that you would not wish to expose Mrs Aikman to any 
disagreeables." As he said it he laid his hand gently upon 
the hair of his mother, who, bent over the successor of the 
doll that had been broken into three pieces, was pulling her 
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sawdust limbs contentedly about. " It cannot be your wish 
to abandon her quite so abruptly as this." 

" But it may be weeks before you find someone else/' said 
Clara^ losing her head a little, " and I — I cannot stay so 
long — not under one roof — I mean." 

'* I understand," he remarked as evenly as before. " Of 
course you cannot, nor am I asking you to do anything so- 
uncongenial. When you sent up your message just now I 
was on the point of coming down to tell you that I am 
going to relieve you of my presence. I leave home to-day. 
How long I may be absent I cannot exactly say, but my 
errand, maybe, will take me a week." 

" You are going to look for a — a substitute t " 

^* I shall certainly not return until I have found what I 
require," said Aikman, looking past Clara towards the 
window. "You must be aware yourself that it is not 
always easy to hit upon the right thing." 

The deliberation of his tone seemed to her all at once 
unbearable. 

" I — I would rather go at once," she said, with heaving 
breast. 

A little hardness came into the eyes that turned now 
full upon her. 

" I daresay," he said coldly. " But surely. Miss Wood, 
you forget our arrangement. It was expressly stipulated 
between us that a month's notice was to be the minimv/m 
on either side. I do not wish to hold to the letter of the 
law, but I certainly must insist upon your staying at your 
post until my return. After that you will be free to go, 
of course, if you wish it. You understand me, I hope ? " 

" Yes," murmured Clara, sinking her head a little, in 
order to hide the tears that were stinging her eyelids. 

Was this his way of taking his revenge? What else 

could the commanding note in his voice mean but to 

u 
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remind her that, although she had rejected him as a lover, 
he still remained her master for so long as she ate his 
bread and warmed herself at his hearthstone ? Brusquely 
he had stepped back into his rightful place, and as 
brusquely put her back into that subordinate one which 
she ought never to have left. 

Cowed and yet rebellious, humiliated and yearning, she 
stood silent before him. 



CHAPTER XXV 

<<THB 8IBOB OF THE DUKGBOK" 

" . . . It is no lofty citadel, no proad fortress we are 
besieging; it is an ignominious dungeon, whose under- 
ground recesses are reached only by rare shafts of light) 
out of whose grated windows our imprisoned sisters stretch 
supplicating hands towards us — the free, the strong, who 
have known how to evade the alluring invitation, whose 
eyes have been keen enough to recognise the prison door 
behind the flower-wreathed portal, whose ears have never 
been startled by the dull sound of the drawbridge hoisted 
behind them, cutting them off for ever from that freedom 
which is every human creature's due. The siege will be 
hot and long, for the door is guarded by determined 
jailers, armed with the cruel weapons of a — " 

Fraulein Pohl's uncompromisingly plain penholder 
hovered ponderously in the air as she turned over suitable 
adjectives in her mind; "senile,'' "brutal," "barbarous" 
were the terms presenting themselves for selection ; they 
all fitted on to the substantive "tradition," which was the 
port she was steering for. 

These three years had made even fewer changes in the 
outward appearance of the editress of the Coming Sex 
than about the general position of the " sex " in the world. 
She had grown only a trifle stouter, the shade on her upper 
lip a trifle duskier, and — ^she was still in petticoats. But 

807 
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the pug-dog nose looked as warlike as ever — rather more 
warlike, perhaps; for although society showed signs of 
awakening they were heartrendingly slow signs, and to try 
and tear open people's eyes to their own grievances has 
always proved remarkably hard work. 

It was " brutal " that finally carried the day ; <* senile '* 
lacked vigour, and " barbarous " had had a good deal of 
hard work lately. 

". . . — the cruel weapons of a brutal tradition. But 
their spear-points have no terrors for us. They have the 
past for them, we have the f utuoe ; their day is setting, 
ours is dawning, for upon our banner is written * Equality ! ' 
and the name of the dungeon is — " 

" Bitte, Frdulevrif there is a visitor outside.** 

The young person, in a blue-checked cotton apron, who 
had entered unheralded, was gazing upon the narrow piece 
of pasteboard which she held upon the flat of her hand 
rather as though it were some unclassified insect from 
which the worst was to be expected. 

Fraulein Pohl came down to the earth with something 
of a bump. 

" You surely know that I receive no visitors at this hour." 

" But he was so urgent.*' 

''He?'' 

Fraulein Pohl took up the card with a gesture that was 
in itself a challenge. Her small eyes grew into points of 
fixity as she read. 

"Mb Philip Aikman" 

was all the inscription it bore. 

She had never seen the name in print before, but in 
writing often, even in her own handwriting, since it had 
been to the care of " Philip Aikman, Esq.,** that her letters 
to Clara had been addressed. 
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Her dumpy figure became so immovable that the girl in 
the checked apron tried discreetly not to breathe. 

" Is he alone ? " asked the editress, quickly, after that 
one moment of utter rigidity. " Are you sure there is no 
lady with him ? " 

It had suddenly struck her with a mixture of horror and 
excitement that there might possibly be a Mrs Aikman 
close at hand. She had not heard from Clara for some 
time, and she knew that they did things quickly in 
England. 

"He is quite alone." 

"Show him in," said Fraulein Pohl, after another 
moment of silence, and in a voice from which every trace 
of disappointment had been carefully eliminated. 

In the outer offices the passage of the visitor could not 
fail to leave behind it a trail of mingled astonishment and 
curiosity. None of the workers (chiefly in spectacles), 
installed before their typewriters or bending over written 
pages, could remember when last a real live man had 
crossed the threshold of these sacred precincts. What 
could mean the unconsciousness with which he traversed 
these so eloquent spaces, the courteously cool iifelination 
of the head with which he saluted the busy staff? Audacity 
or ignorance ? Did he even know that he was in the camp 
of his natural enemies ? — ^unarmed and alone in the very 
heart of their citadel ? The general verdict of the inquisi- 
tive glances and agitated whisperings that followed him 
was that he did not know where he was. 

And, to say the truth, he did not quite know it. The 
look of the place was unexpected. Nothing that Clara had 
said had prepared him for the elevation of the literary 
pinnacle upon which her friend appeared to be en- 
throned. 

Even the title of the paper, which he had taken in his 
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hand while waiting for his summons, had awakened more 
curiosity than misgivings. 

Yet^ though his head was held high, it was with a slight 
perplexity in lus mind that he crossed the last and momentr 
ous threshold. 

He looked eagerly at the lady before the writing-table 
and was aware of being looked at eagerly in return. What 
to make of her he could not, in that first moment, be sure, 
yet the editress's woman's eyes read him easily. Outwardly 
he had that aggressively clean look of a man who has 
recently been very dirty, redolent of soap but not of fresh- 
ness, With damp hair still plastered about his temples, and 
heavy eyelids that have a long account of night's rest to 
make up. 

<* You have brought me news of Clara ? " asked Fraulein 
Pohl, without waiting for him to speak, and fixing small, 
anxious eyes upon him. 

The mere speaking of the name seemed to clear the 
situation as though by magic. It was rather hoarsely, as 
of one who has swallowed much dust by the way, yet 
almost joyfully that he said, — 

"Then you are her friend! I almost thought I had 
come to the wrong place." 

" B[ave you a message for me 1 " 

"No; she does not even know that I am here." 

The broad features became heavy with disappointment. 

"Then what have you come for?" asked the editress, 
more sharply, making a grab at her eyeglass. " You wiU 
excuse me if I point out that my time is extremely 
valuable." 

"Evidently," said Aikman, glancing about him at the 
littered tables. 

"Then if you do not object to being hurried — " 

" Not in the least — being myself in a hurry. Since you 
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don't seem to care for preambles, I will do without them. 
I have come here to ask you a question." 

" From Rathbeggie?" she said, with an unmistakable gasp. 

" Tes, from Rathbeggie. I see that you know the name 
well." 

"And I see that your interest in Clara Wood is of 
a remarkably active kind." 

What of scorn could be compressed into the adjective 
was richly made use of. 

" It is of a kind, at any rate, that will not take No at 
the first saying." 

He gave her that particular sort of straight look which 
compels a straight look back, and, still holding her eyes 
with bis, he said, — 

" Can you tell me why she will not have me ? " 

Fr&ulein Pohl glared on steadily through her eyeglass, 
but the play of her fingers did not speak of absolute 
mental calm. 

" Tou have made her an ofier of marriage t " 

" Tes, and been refused ; but the fact of seeing me here 
will tell you that I have not yet thrown up the sponge. 
She talked about a barrier, and about one person who 
knows of its existence. I believe you to be this person. 
Am I right?" 

"What could possibly make you think of me?" said 
Fraiilein Pohl with an exasperated laugh, which served, at 
any rate, to gain time. 

"That part was not hard. With my own hands I have 
posted letters to you over and over again, and I have never 
posted any others. If she has a confidante, it can only be 
you." 

" But that you should find your way here—" 

" That was not hard either, with the address stamped on 
my memory. But these are details. Yoii said you were 
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in a hurry. What I want to know is — How about that 
barrier ? " 

Fraulein Pohl dropped her eyeglass, and re-adjusted it 
again in a profound but by no means serene silence. 

" You know what it consists of 1 " 

The glance which met his seemed to be spitting defiance 
straight into his face. 

'<Tes, I know," she said in a tone to match. 

"And you will tell me 1 " 

" What an idea ! " 

He got up from the chair on which he had sat down 
only a few minutes before. The passive attitude did not 
seem to suit him a la longue, yet it was with apparent 
quiet that he said, — 

" I think all the same that you will tell me." 

Towering thus above the writing-table he looked un- 
pleasantly tall and detestably masterful, as the editress 
told herself. 

" What possible right have you to ask me 1 " 

" None at all, except that I love Clara, and that I have 
some hopes of her loving me. It may be that the happiness 
of two people depends upon you in this moment. The 
happiness of one — and that one being me — could, of course, 
not fall into the balance with you ; but what if hers, too, is 
in playl Only you and she know what is the obstacle. 
She will not speak, therefore I am forced to turn to you. 
It may be that the barrier is insurmountable, but if you 
know it to be not so will you still be silent ? " 

Long before he reached the last words the fictitious 
quiet had given way. Neither in voice nor featxire was 
there any more disguise to the anxiety which devoured 
him, while behind the tenacity of the observant eyes 
something of the suspicion of awakened jealousy seemed to 
be cunningly peering. 
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" Tell me this, at least — is it insurmountable 1 " 

" I don't see why I should tell you anything." 

" Can that mean that she is unworthy 1 Tou dare not 
tell me that she is unworthy ! " 

The threatening flash in his eyes was answered by 
another. 

" Unworthy I She is far too good for you I " 

''Then, in Gkxl's name, tell me what holds her back! 
Does she not love me, after all ? " 

For the second time Fraulein Pohl tried to balance her 
eyeglass upon the inadequate bridge of her nose, but this 
time failed signally. Could it be that that short-fingered 
hand was not absolutely steady ? 

"You don't know what you are asking of me." 

" Only to secure her happiness. I see that you love her, 
and I believe that I can make her happy." 

" Men always say that." 

" And sometimes do it." 

Fraulein Pohl's fingers grasped mechanically for her pen- 
holder. 

"This is quite against my principles. Do you know 
what it was that you interrupted me in just now ? I am 
writing the leader for to-morrow's issue. Listen to 
this!" 

And almost in one breath she read down to the last 
sentence. 

" And the name of the dungeon is— do you know what 
itisi" 

" Not in the least," said Aikman, abstractedly, having 
lent only a half attention. 

"Matrimony, of course! Its abolition is one of our 
chief objects, and you come to me for help! We shall 
not live to see the revolution, I fear; but future 
ages — " 
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« Can manage for themselves/' he broke in in a fever. 
'* You say yourself that this is a thing for the future ; but 
Clara belongs to the present ; you are not going to^ sacrifice 
her for the good of unborn generations, are you — if you 
love herl" 

The editress's plump bosom rose and fell under the 
energy of a sigh that had something curiously final in 
its nature. The limits of evasiim bad been reached, and 
she knew it. 

''This is quite against my principles," she said de- 
jectedly, stooping at the same time in order to open a 
drawer low down in the writing table. 

Having searched for a few moments, she sat upright 
again with a dark-red face, and holding a folded letter in 
her hand. 

She pushed it towards him ; then drew it back again 
with a jerk. 

" T make one condition : You will bring her here on 
that idiotic arrangement they call a honeymoon ? " 

" Yes, if my mother's state allows it." 

" To be sure — your mother ; you have certainly had 
rather a hard time of it; and you don't seem to have 
been quite so heartless as some men are towards their 
mothers." 

And, pushing the letter into his hand, she turned her 
back upon him. 

With the prize clutched tight Aikman went to the 
nearest window embrasure. The letter which he ex- 
pectantly unfolded was the one which Clara had written in 
her dressing-gown, at dawn, after the night spent in reading 
Michelet. It contained the story of the orange tree ; it 
also contained — though she did not know it as she wrote 
it — the story of her heart. 

Between quick breaths he read the pages twice over. 
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All that he understood from the first reading was that no 
other man's name was written bere or even hinted at. He 
had no rival. With this consciousness a mountain-load of 
fear seemed to slip from his heart. It was with the 
second reading only that the full sense of the letter began 
to be borne in upon him. 

On the whole he felt inclined to laugh, although aware 
that the laugh, if uttered, would have had about it 
a slightly bitter under-flavour. Something about his 
moral self was smarting; it might have been his 
vanity. 

The silence had been long, when in a changed voice he 
said aloud, — 

'' And you think she cares for me ? " 

^* Do you imagine I would have shown you that letter if 
I didn't think so," snapped Fr&ulein Pohl. 

"And yet she won't have me because of these scruples — 
is that probable ) If she cared for me enough would not 
all that drop from her 1 " 

There was earnest interrogation in his tone, but also a 
little anxiety. 

The editress uttered her subterraneous laugh. 

" Is that all you know about us ? If you had remained 
to her the * decently marriageable man,' as she puts it, the 
man with expectations, there would have been no difficulty 
anywhere; her plans would have worked perfectly. It's 
because you're become something else that everything has 
been upset." 

He pondered deeply, biting his lip. 

''Then you argue that if she didn't care for me she 
would take me?" 

'' I haven't the smallest doubt that she would." 

He raised his shoulders and let them sink again with 
that peculiar resigned helplessness which overtakes most 
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men who attempt to grapple with mysteries essentially 
feminine. 

" So you would have me hope 1 " 

"I would not have you do anything," came the testy 
answer ; '' I am only stating facts.*' 

" Well, I toiU hope, with or without your encouragement, 
and another thing I have to say: I mean to marry her 
whether she loves me or not." 

Fraulein Pohl looked at his flushed face and squared 
shoulders, not entirely disapprovingly. 

*' Tou may mean to, but I doubt if she will marry you 
now. Tou may forgive her, but she will not forgive 
herself ! " 

" She can't be as unreasonable as that." 

"She can and she will, unless you can prove to her that 
what she feels for you is quite untainted by interest. She 
is not clear on that point herself, as that letter tells you, 
and how can she be under present circumstance ? " 

" What do you call present circumstances ? " 

'^Tour expectations, of course; it's at these that her 
conscience shies. If you could get your uncle to 
disinherit you it might be different; but really," 
the editress interrupted herself with a jerk that was 
both moral and physical, as though unpleasantly aware 
of having outstepped her original intention, "I don't 
feel called upon to give you advice. I have answered your 
question, and perhaps you will excuse me if I mention that 
I have to get on with my article. It is wanted for to- 
morrow, you must know." 

Having ungraciously dismissed him, Fraidein Pohl, with 
a troubled conscience, though by no means a heavy 
heart, went back to her leader, but found greater diffi- 
culties than ever in getting the adjectives to her taste. 
The ** Siege of the Dungeon," which had started with 
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so much ^Icm, seemed all at once to be unaccountably 
flagging. 

''That comes from acting against one's principles," 
groaned the harassed editress, setting her teeth deter- 
minedly, as for the fifth or sixth time a vision of Clara's 
happy face rose between her and her paper. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

UNCLE BEATSON 

As through the night and through the day, fiery-eyed, 
▼apour-breathing monsters bore him across Europe, Philip 
Aikman knew quite well what he was going to do, but did 
not yet know how he was going to do it. 

The long, stu%, immovable hours in the railway 
carriage were so many hours of enforced reflection, not by 
any means too long to bring a little light into his present 
somewhat chaotic state of mind. 

He had begun by feeling relief, pure and simpla There 
was no " other fellow " in play ; the sting of jealousy had 
been drawn from his doubts ; but the doubts themselves 
were not quite as stone-dead as for complete peace of mind 
they ought to be. Although there was no other fellow, he 
yet had a rival, and that rival was himself, that "man 
with the expectations,'' whose brilliancy had first dazzled 
Clara's eyes. It could not but be mortifying to find that 
his worldly advantages had, at anyrate, begun by so com- 
pletely outweighing his personal ones. 

If Fraulein Pohl was right, then all that had been over- 
taken long ago. And he wanted to believe that she was 
right ; this woman's explanation of a woman suited him 
exactly, and yet that doubt would not quite sixyp bother- 
ing. Every time he looked it in the face it dwindled to a 
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mere spot of uneasiness, but the spot itself never quite 
vanished. 

Once before in his life he had seen money preferred to 
himself ; if this could happen to him in the very pride of 
his youth, how much more easily now when he approached 
middle age ! 

He had never given much thought to his expectations. 
Except as a means of travel, of seeing the treasures of the 
world's picturesqueness, money had no charm for him ; and 
he could not travel so long as his mother lived, and had not 
the courage to look beyond her grave. But to a woman 
— a woman who wanted to be married — no doubt this 
prospect of riches looked different. 

" No matter ! " he said in his thoughts every time he 
came to this point of reflection ; <^ I shidl marry her all the 
same." 

There waa a sombre yet fixed determination in the 
resolve. This late-bom love was being fed, not by the 
normal ardour of a normal man, but by an over-supply of 
heat which had been accumulating for years. His youth 
had not been used up, after the natural and usual plan ; 
it had been stored up, as it were, for this occasion. The 
artificial seclusion from, life, the voluntary abstinence of 
so many years, were making of this middle-aged man as 
youthfully ardent a lover as he had ever been in the days 
when in the Quartier Latin he was known among Parisian 
grisettes as le beau r(ya4. 

The old Adam within him had lain down once at his 
bidding ; he would not lie down a second time, nor would 
he bid him do so. He should have his rights ; but how 
much sweeter they would taste if he could first have seen 
her entirely justified, not only in his eyes, but principally 
in her own ! 

But the way to do it ? 
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Vainly he interrogated the flying fields, the outlines of 
cities, the ever-varying horizon of central Germany. 

The only suggestion that had as yet been made, by 
Fr&ulein Pohl — that of getting his uncle to disinherit him 
— was not to be taken seriously, even by an artist in love. 

Surely there must be some more rational way ? 

It is curious to note how, under the combined influence 
of passion and an enforced inaction of limbs, the clumsy 
masculine brain can at times become nimble. The idea 
which, after many desperate interrogations of the horizon, 
and in tune, as ft were, to the pulsations of the engine, 
began slowly and dimly to dawn upon Aikman's mind, 
was almost worthy to have been invented by a woman. 

It was somewhere about Cologne that he smiled benevo- 
lently at a peasant, who, at the head of a yoke of oven, 
was waiting to cross the line, and then proceeded to settle 
back in his corner with the air of a man who says, — 

"I have it!" 

• •••..•• 

Rathbeggie was enjoying one of its beatix jours — no 
doubt about that. For one tiling, the sea was blue, which 
it very seldom condescended to be, and which meant, of 
course, that the sky was blue too; the result of which 
brilliant background was to make the steep, red roofs even 
redder, and the bright green golfing links even greener 
than they really were by nature even in this spring season. 
The fields, too, were almost improbably green — so, at least, 
they struck Aikman, fresh fr<Hn German meadows, and 
were dusted here and there with the gold of cowslips, and 
enlivened by the caperings of countless rather leggy, but 
supremely cheerful, lambs, whose juvenile delight at things 
in general seemed occasionally to t^uch the borders of 
insanity. Even the newly-turned earth, in whose fresh 
furrows the sea-gulls were following the plough as tamely 
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as any pigeons, borrowed from the universal clearness of 
atmosphere a richness of ruddy tint which could not fail 
to hold an artist's eye. 

But Aikman did not linger. He had adopted the 
rather peculiar course of leaving his portmanteau to be 
called for at the station, and approaching " The Castle " on 
foot. The postern door having opened before his latch-key, 
his conduct still remained peculiar, for, instead of going 
straight to his mother's room, as was his habit^ he began 
by entering a small study, which lay on the ground-floor 
beyond the dining-room, and which served him both as 
business-room and library. Here, without stopping even 
to unbutton his overcoat, he commenced to hunt among the 
piles of newspapers with which various tables and shelves 
were loaded. It took him about five minutes to find what 
he was looking for, a space of time during which no one 
had as yet come to suspect his presence in the house. 

At last he had ii^. It was a copy of the Scotsmcm of a 
date of about three months back. A close look at one of 
the columns, followed by a nod, as of satisfaction — a re- 
folding of the paper, so as to bring the paragraph in 
question uppermost — and, with the Scotsman in his pocket 
he mounted the stairs. In his other pocket there reposed 
a carved wooden bird of T3rrolean manufacture, purchased 
in Vienna, and which already at the station he had taken 
out of his bag. 

"Ten to one she'll never notice the date," he was saying 
to himself as he strode upwards. 

Clara, her back to the door, was sitting on the floor, 
with her lap full of cowslips and a large basket brimming 
over with the same flowers beside her. A cowslip-ball 
was in process of manufacture ; but^ to judge from the 
somewhat languid angle at which her arm was raised, it 
would appear that its progress was of interest only to the 
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inyalid, whose eyes hung fascinated upon the flowery 
yellow string, which was filling the room with a perfume 
as of newly-gathered peaches. 

"Is that you, Janet" said Clara, in a somewhat flat 
voice ; then getting no answer, and seeing Mrs Aikman's 
eyes dilate suddenly, she turned with a more nervous start 
than was her wont. 

In the next moment she had scrambled to her feet, 
upsetting the cowslip basket and dropping the string. 

<'0h!" was all she said, flushed and joyous, but only 
for one moment. In the next already- she appeared to 
remember what this meant — not a meeting, but a parting ; 
and her colour faded back to the somewhat wan tint which 
Aikman had noted at her first turning. Her eyes shot 
past him as though in anxious search of someone behind. 

Aikman, without speaking, approached his mother's 
chair. Having gazed into her face and pressed his lips to 
her hands he pulled the wooden bird out of his pocket and 
held it towards her, smiling sadly. It was not until he 
saw her engrossed in the new toy that he turned towards 
Clara. She stood, brushing cowslip heads from the front 
of her dress with trembling fingers, her eyes returning, 
irresistibly, ever and again to the door. 

^' What are you looking for 1 " asked Aikman. '' There 
is no one there." 

" Have you found nobody ? After all that time ? " 

It was asked breathlessly, and almost hopefully. 

"On the contrary; I have found exactly what I 
want." 

"Then I can got" she asked in the same hurry, but 
struggling now with her tears. 

" Yes, if you wish it, you can go." 

"But I suppose I must wait until the-— other person 
comes t " 
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''Don't be anxious about that. She will be here before 
yoti leave the house. Have you made any preparations t " 

" N— not yet." 

'' Then perhaps you had better begin. I will not detain 
you." 

She walked towards the door, her eyes blurred, her 
brain rather dizzy, bitterly disappointed by the coolness of 
his manner, but yet more puzzled than disappointed. 

The moment her back was turned the gaze he sent after 
her grew intense. He watched her with breathless atten- 
tion until she had almost crossed the room, and then in a 
voice which sounded even more careless than he meant it 
to do, he said, — 

" Oh, by-the43y, Miss Wood ! " 

She stood still. 

" You knew my Uncle Beatson, did you not t " 

" The one at DoUington » " 

"Yes." 
I knew him. He was the Grants' neighbour." 
To be sure. Then perhaps this paragraph may interest 
you. 

He pulled the Scotsman out of his pockety and held it 
towards her without looking at her. 

She had retraced her steps slowly, in utter mystification. 
Mechanically she took the paper from his hand and began 
reading the paragraph he pointed to. 

"A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take 
place, between Mr John Beatson, of the well-known firm of 
Beatson & Co., and Miss Ellen Carringsford, eldest 
daughtOT of Charles Carringsford, Esq., Drewett Hall, 
Midlothian." 

It took her a moment to grasp the sense of this perfectly 
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unequivocal annoonoement, and another to follow up its 
logical consequences. Her thoughts were, in retJity, 
working very fast^ yet to Aikman as he watched her, 
with his eyes lying in wait for hers when they should 
raise themselves from the paper, that minute seemed to 
stretch to a quite unreasonable length. It was impossible 
to wait for her first remark. He met it half way, yet with 
so well-feigned an equanimity that she suspected nothing 
of what was going on behind his impassive face. 

" Curious idea, is it not, to marry at his age t " 

" But then this means that — " 

"That he prefers to leave his money to direct heirs 
rather than to indirect ones. It looks like that, anyway, 
doesn't it r' 

Clara began to tremble, keeping her eyes still nailed to 
the paper, as to a place of refuge. Her self-control at this 
moment was distressingly inferior to his, and she was 
becoming almost unpleasantly aware of the pungency of 
that peach-like odour. 

" Rather rough on a fellow," continued Aikman, still in 
a carefully-balanced tone. ''Tou condole with me. Miss 
Wood, don't you? Hard, isn't it> to have such brilliant 
expectations dangled before one's eyes, and then to see 
them snatched away in a moment because of an old man's 
caprice?" 

"I — I— oh, why did you not tell me this before?" cried 
Clara, losing sight of all prudence, and raising to his face a 
pair of eyes in which, although they were full of tears, 
anything but condolence was written. 

"Then you won't even say that you are sorry? " 

"I can't! because, you see, I am glad — ^I am reaUy 
glad!" — as an incontestable proof of which she im- 
mediately burst into tears. 

Even before she had got out her handkerchief she was 
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aware of no longer standing alone. She could only suppose 
ihat this was his coat that she was sobbing against^ and 
the support about her waist must^ of course, be his arm — 
she recognised the touch as being the same she had felt 
upon the pier, and let herself go against it, with a blissful 
yielding of all resistance, although without quite working 
out in her mind what this all meant. All that she was 
aware of at present was that the long week of separation 
and suspense was over, and that he was, after all, not quite 
so merciless as he had appeared but a minute ago. 

Presently there came a whisper in her ear, a marvellously 
gentle whisper, — 

" Was it the money that was in the way t " 

"N — no, not exactly the money; it was myself. How 
could I be sure?" 

** And you are sure now 1 " 

'' Quite ! " she murmured, and dared to lift her shining 
eyes to his face. The look she met there was not exactly 
what she expected, for, whatever she had been prepared 
ior, she had not been prepared for that mischievous gleam. 

"It's just as fucky it isn't the money that is in the 
way," Alkman was saying with limpid distinctness, 
"because, you see, the money is there just the same as 
ever." 

She tried to bend back in order to see his expression 
more clearly, but his arm had tightened, almost as though 
he had expected the movement. 

" I don't understand — that paper — ^" 

" Speaks nothing but the strictest truth." 

" But is your uncle going to be married or not ? " 

"An uncle of mine is most undoubtedly going to be 
married, but I never said it was the one who has chosen 
to make me his heir. The condolences X solicited were 
on a purely abstract case, as you may have remarked. A 
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alight oonfnsion of identitj, that is alL You couldn't be 
expectdd to know, could you, that I possess two uncles 
Bo a t son, who, beeides being partners in one firm, and first 
coosina, have both received at baptism the not unusual 
name of Johnt" 

She appeared to be reflecting for a moment, then made 
a quick movement, as though to disengage herself from 
his arm. 

'*Why have you played this game with met I don't 
understand!" 

''And have you played no game with me, Claral " 

Before his earnest eyes her own fell. The unthinking 
bliss of her face began to be clouded with uneasy 
reflection. 

" But if you are going to be rich, then nothing is really 
changed. Ah, you don't know — ** 

" Don't 1 1 Then what have I been to Vienna for ? " 

" Vienna ! I thought you were in Edinburgh." 

" I daresay ; but when I have told you how many windows 
there are in Fr&ulein Pohl's office, and how often her 
eyeglass dropped from h^ nose during our interview, then 
perhaps you will believe that I did not stick fast in 
Edinburgh." 

" She can't have told you." 

" She didn't ; but she gave me a letter to read. I have 
seen the barrier, Clara — I have touched it, and it is lying 
flat on the ground." 

" But—" 

" Ko more of this ! " His tone was tinged now with a 
gravity that was almost severity. "Even though you 
might have a right to spoil your own life because of a 
hair-splitting scruple, you have no right to spoil mine. 
Why should I suffer because of your fault) Have you 
asked yourself that ? Ah, my sunshine came so late into 
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my life, do you imagine that I would let you go again 
for so little? Ah, Miss Wood, Miss Wood, you did not 
know what a lion you were rousing when you began your 
little game ! " 

And laughing with delight he drew her once more 
towards him. 

Behind them there was a sound. Mrs Aikman had 
thrown the wooden bird upon the floor, and, bending 
forwards in her chair, was making ineffectual efforts to 
pick it up again. 

In a moment Clara was kneeling before her, among the 
cowslips, holding the bird towards her and covering the 
white hand, which groped for the toy, with tremulous, 
fervent kisses. When she looked up it was to meet the 
son's eyes, and, although neither of them spoke, the 
thoughts of each lay open to the other, while between 
the two transfigured faces the great blue eyes wandered 
and dilated, and almost seemed to understand. 

It was at this moment that Mr Laing opened the door, 
and, having taken a long look at the self-absorbed group, 
softly shut it again. 

" A good foreground effect," he was muttering to himself 
in the passage outside, "a very good foreground effect! 
Naples yellow would do for the cowslips, I think. The 
only question is : Is there anything that would do for the 
high lights upon those faces 1 " 



THE END 
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